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PREFACE. 



Cot off i)y ill health from a pastoral connexion t 
interesting to him, the Author of the following 1 
courses was desirous of leaving ujnong the people > 
his late charge, some i>ermaHeiit record of the interest 
he has taken in thpni, of the words he has spoken to 
them, antl of the satisfaction with which he has met 
them, from Sahbath lo Sabbath, to meditate on ilie 
great themes of religion — a salisfaclion, let him add, 
not marred by one moment's disagreement, nor by the 
altered eye of one individual, during the ten years' con 
tinuance of that most delicate and affecting relationship. 
Circumstances, he has thought, may justify a publica- 
tion of this nature — friendship and kindness may give 
it value and utility in their limited circle, though it 
may not be destined to excite any interest in a wider 
sphere ; and he ventures, therefore, to hope, that this 
volume may not be entirely useless nor uninteresting to 
that portion of the religious community generally, with 
which he has the happiness lo be personally hc- 
quunted. To his friends — and he caiuiot denij hww- 
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self the pleasure of including the few that he claims to 
be of that number in England — he offers this collec- 
tion of Discourses, with as much anxiety as he ought, 
perhaps, to feel for any human opinion^ but with an 
equal reliance on their candour and kindness. 



NeW'York, fV6. 24, 1835. 



DISCOURSE I. 



ON HLTMAH NATURE. 



Psalm VIII. 4, 5. What is man, that tbgu art mindful uThi 
and the sod of man that thou lisitcst him ? For thou t 
made him a littk lower than the angels, and hait c 
him with glory and honour. 

You will observe, my brethren, that in these vrordih 
two distinct and, in a degree, opposite views are 
given of human nature. Ii is represented, on the oiw 
hand, as weak and low, and yet, on the other, as lol^y 
and strong. At one niouient, it presents itself to the 
inspired writer as poor, humble, depressed, and almost 
unworthy of the notice of its Maker. But, in the tran- 
sition of a single sentence, we find him contemplating 
this same being, man, as exalted, glorious, and almost 
angelic. " When I consider tliy heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which thou hast 
ordained," he says, " what is man that thou art mind- 
fid of him ?" And yet he adds, " thou hast made him 
a little lower than the angels, and hast crowned him 
with glory and honour." 

But, do not these contrasted statements make up, 

in fact, llie only true view of human nature ? Are they 

not conformable to the universal sense of mankind, 

and to llie whole tenor and spirit of our religion ? 

a5 
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Whene\-er the htunan t^haraottr lit portrayed in 
colours altogether dark, or altogether bright ; when- 
arei- the misanthrope pours out his svorn upoii the 
wickedneBS and baseness of mankind, or the enthii- 
MKBt lavishes his admiration upon llieir virtues ; do we 
not always feel tliat there needs to be some qtialiUca- 
lioa; that there is something to be said on the other 
side? 

Nay, more J do not all the varying representations 
of human nature imply their opposites ? Does not 
virtue — according to our idea of it, according to the 
universal idea of it, according to the scriptural repre- 
sentation of it — imply, that sins and sinful pa&sioiK 
are siruggled with, and oi-ercome ? And, on the con- 
trary, does not sin, in its very nature, imply that tbciv 
are high and sacred powers, capacities, and aifeiHionB. 
which it violates ? 

In this view it appears to me, that all unqualified 
disparagement, as well as praise, of human nature, car- 
ries with it its own refutation ; and it is to this point 
that I wish to invite your particular attention in the 
following discourse. Admitting all that can be asked 
on this subject by the strongest assertors of human 
depravity ; admitting everything, certainly, that can b« 
.stated as a matter of fact ; admitting that men are as 
bad as they are said to be, and substantially believing 
it too, I shall argue, that the conclusion to be drawn is 
«inirely the reverse of that which usually is drawn. I 
shall argue, that the most strenuous, the most earnest 
wid indignant, objections against human nattire imply 
the strongest concessions to its constitutional worth. 
'I say then, and repeat, that objection here carries with 
it its own refutation; that the objector concetks 
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much, very much, to hiunan nature, by the very tc pn 
wilii which he hiveiglis against it. 

■ It ie not my sole purpose, however, to present a 
abstract or polemic argiimemt. Rather let me attem 
to otfer some general and just views of human natunaw 
and forlhie purpose, rather Ihan forihesakeof contiiM| 
WTsy. let me pass in brief rexTcw before you, somen 
the specific and disparaging opinions that have pra 
vailed in the world concerning it — those, for iuetai 
of the philosopher and the theologian. 

■ In doing this, my purpose is, to admit that much 4 
what they say is true ; but to draw from it an infer 
ence quite different from theirs. I would admit, ■ 
one hand, that there is much evil in the human heaFti|( 
but, at the same time, I woidd balance this v 
blend it with others that claim to be brought into t 
account. On the one hand, I would admit and enforce 
liie objection of much and moumfiJ evil in the world; 
but, on the other, I would prevent it from pressing on 
the heart, as a discouraging and dead weight of repro* i 
faatioD and obloquy. 

- It may appear to you that the opinions which I bam 
«electeti for our present consideration are, eadi i 
them, brought into strange company; and yet thq 
ifaave an affinity which may not at once be susjiectedf^ 
it is singular, indeed, that we find in the same ranks 
And waging the same war against all human self- 
respect, the most opposite descriptions of persons ; the 
tnoet religious with the moat irreligious, the most cre.J 
Villous with the most sceptical. If any man su] 
4liat it is his superior goodn^s, or purer faith, 
tleads him to think so badly of his fellow-men and of 
their very nature, he needs to be remindad t\ia.l-s\E«Ka 
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and dissolute habits almost iavariably and unerringly 
lead to the same result. The maa who is taking- the 
(lowuward way. with almost «very step, yaw will find, 
thinks worse of his nature and his species ; till he con- 
cludes, if he can, that he was made only for sensual 
indulgence, and that all idea of a future, inlellectiiaL 
and immortal existence is a dream. And so, if anv 
man thinks that it is owing (o his spirituality uud 
heavenly-raindedne-ss, that he pronounces the world 
60 utterly corrupt, a mere mass of selfishness and 
deceit; he may be admonished, that nobody so 
thoroughly agrees with him as the man of the world, 
the shrewd, over- reaching, and knavisli practiser on 
(he weakness or tlie wickedness of his fellows. And, 
in the same way, the strict and high-toned theologian, 
as he calls himself, may unexpectedly find himself 
in company witli the sceptical and scornful philo- 
soplier. No men have ever more bitterly decried and 
vilified human nature, than the infidel philosophers 
of the last century. They contended that man was 
too mean and contemptible a creature to be the 
subject of such an interposition as that recorded in the 
Gospel. 

1. But I am to take up, in the first place, and more 
in detail, the objection of the sceptical philosopher. 

The philosopher says, that man is a mean creature; 
not so miich a degraded being, as he is, originally, a 
poor insignificant creature; an animal, some grades 
above others, perhaps, but still an animal 
to suppose the provision of infinite mercy and of 
mortality to be made, is absurd. 

It is worth noticing, aa we pass, and I therefoi 
remark, the strikmg connexion w hich is almost always 
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foiintl between diflferent parts of ei-ery man's belief 
or Bc«pticdgm. I never knew one to think wrongly 
aboul God, but hp -very soon be^it fo think wrotigH^J 
aboHi man : or else the reverse is the proce?<s, and'^H 
ia not material which. The things always go togethfrff^B 
He who conc^ii-es of the Almighty as a severe, riHi'M 
just, and vindictive being, will regard man as a slavtl,* I 
will make him (he slave of superstition, wilt take a s6?P M 
•of aoperatitious pleaaure or merit in magnilying hM* fl 
wickedness or unworthinesH. And he who think9*l 
meanly of human nature, will think coldly and dij>*fl 
tnistfiilly of the Sripreme Being, will think of him S^'J 
withdrawing himwlf to a sublime distance from suctf'l 
a nature In other words, he who does not take th^ll 
'Christian view, and has no apprehension of the infinft^H 
lloveofGod, will not believe that he has made mailfl 
with such noble faculties, or for such noble ends, tiit^M 
we aasert. The discussion proposed ia obvionaly, ev^^^f 
in this view, one of no trifling importance. '"^B 

Let us, then, proceed to the objection of our phitbJfl 
sopher.- He says, I repeat, that man is a mean cretflW 
lui«, fit only for the earth on which he ia placed, ftV^^ 
for no higher destination than to be buried in i19^| 
iKMom, and there to find his end. The philosophy fl 
rejects what he calls the theologian's dream aboiltffB 
the fell. He saVR that man needed no fall in order to H 
be a degraded creature ; that he is, and was, alwa;;^^ 
iinrf originally a degraded creature; a being not fallSP^B 
from virtue, but incapable of virtue ; a being not cor*"* 
rupt«d from his innocence, but one who never ])0»-<'B 
sessed innocence ; a being never of heaven, but a beJilg'^ 
only bf' earth, and sense, and appetite, and never Ht tdr fl 
anything better. -^ 
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Now let us go at otwe to tJie main point in argu- 
ment, which is propowd to be illiLstrated in this dis- 
course. What need, I ask, ot' speaking oi' human 
debasement in such indicant op sneering tone*, if it 
is the real and only nature of man ? There is nothing 
to blame or scorn in man, it' he is naturally sucii a poor 
and insignificant creatiire. If he was made only for 
thft senses and appetites, what occasion. I pray, for 
any wonder or abuse that he is sensual and debased ? 
Why waste invectives on such a being ? The truth is, 
That this zealous depreciation of human nature be- 
trays a consciousness that it is not so utterly worthless 
after all. It is no sufficient reply to say. that this 
philosophic scorn has been aroused by the extrava- 
gance of human pretensions. For if these pretensions 
were utterly groundless, if the being who aspired to 
virtue were tit only for sensation, or if the being whose 
thoughts swelled to the great hope of irn mortality, 
were only a higher species of the animid creation, 
and must share its fate — if this were true, his preten- 
sions could justly create only a feeling of wonder, or 
of sadness. 

We might say much to rebut the chai^ of the phi- 
losopher ; BO injurious to the soul, so fatal to all just 
self-respect, so fata! to all elevated virtue and devo- 
tion. We might say that the most ordinary tastes and 
the most trifling pursuits of man carry, to the obser- 
vant eye, marks of the nobler mind. We might say 
that vain trifling, and that fleeting, dying pleasure, 
does not satisfy the immortal want ; and tJiat toil does 
not crush the soul, that the body cannot weigh down 
the spirit to its own drudgery. We might ask our 
proud reasoner, moreover, whence the moral and 
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luetapliysical plillosapber obtains the facta witli whi 
he speculates, and argues, and builds up his adniira^l 
ble theory ? And our sceplic must answer that tin 
metaphysical and moral philosopher goes to hui 
nature; that he goes to it in its very attitudes of tm 
and its fre« actings of passion, and thence takes h 
materials and his form, and his living charm of repre- 1 
sentatJon, which delight the world. We might sa^l 
still more. We might say that all there is of I'astnai 
and grandour and beauty in the world, lies in t 
conception of man : that the immensity of the i 
verse, aa we terra it, is but the reach of his imagi 
tion' — that immensity, in other words, is but the ima^ 
of his own idea ; tl) at there is no eternity to him, but I 
I that which exists in his own unbounded thought ; that 1 
' there is no Ciod to man, but what has been conceived [ 
in his own capacious and unmeasured under- 



These things we might say ; but I will rather meet 
' e objector on hia own ground, confident that I may 
numph even there. I take up the indignant argu- 
ment, then. I allow that there is much weight and 
nth in it, ihoTigh it brings me to a different condusion. 
I feel that man is, in many respetts and in many situ- 
—and, above all, compared with wliat be should 
an is a mean creature. 1 feel it, as I should 
|f^ I saw some youth of splendid talents and promise 
plunging in at the door of vice and inlamy. Yes, it 
f4v meanness for a man — who stands in the presence 
«f his God and among the sons of heaven — it is 
F wteennesa in him to play the Immble part of sycophant 
^ore his fellows — ^to fawn and flatter, to make his 
f soul a slave, barely to gain from that feUovi-vas&A. 
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liis sroile, liis nod, his hand— his favour. hU vo^, his 
patronage. It is meanness for a mtut to pmvarjivte 
and faUify, to sell his consdenee for advamag?. to 
barter his soul for gain, to give )us noble bruw to tlif 
smiting blush of shame, or his ehevk to ilie deadjy 
paleness of convicted dishoiiesly. \ es, it is a .degrti- 
(latiou unutterable, for a man to steep his soul in groas, 
sensual, bpsutting indulgence; to live fur lliis, and iti 
iliis one poor, low sensation to shut up the fuiod with 
all its boundless range; to sink to a debasemeat moi« 
than beastly; below where an animal can go, Yte, 
all this, and much beside tliis is meanness ; but why, 
now I ask — why do we speak of it thus, unless jt is 
because we speak of a being who might have put on 
such a nobility of soul, and such a loftiness aud in- 
tlependence, and spiritual beauty and glory, as would 
Hing rebuke upon all the hosts of sin and temptation, 
and cast dimness upon all the splendour of the world? 
it may be proper, under the head of pliilosoplucal 
objections, to take notice of the celebi'ated majctm of 
Rochefoucauld; since it is among the written, and 
has as good a title as others to be among the philor 
Sophie, objections, Tliia maxim is, that we take a sort 
of pleasure in the disappointments and miseries of 
others, ajid are pained at their good fortune and s^e- 
cess. If this maxim were intended to fix upon m^n- 
kind the charge of pure, absolute, disinterested m^^- 
nity, and if it could be sustained, it would be fatal to 
my argument. If I believed this, I should believe not 
only in total, but in diabolical depravity. And i ^ja 
aware that the apologists for human nature, receiving 
tile maxim in this light, have usually contcnicd them- 
selves with indignantly denying its tmtii. I shall, how- 
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ever, for myself take different ground. I supposei'B 
and I admit, that the maxim is true to a. certain ^>nfl 
tent Yet I deny that the feelings on which it JiM 
founded are malignant. They may be selfish, theJ|V 
may be bad ; but they are not malicious and diaboli^ 
cal. But let us explain. It should be premised, thofll 
there is nothing wrong in our desiring the goods ana's 
advantages of life, provided the desire be kept wit hill* I 
proper bounds. Suppose, then, that you are pursuinj**fl 
the same object with your neighbour, — a situation, aif*l 
office, for instance, — and suppose that he sncceecm'B 
His success, at the first disclosure of it to you, wil^l 
af course, give you a degree of pain ; and for thn^ 
season' — it immediately brings the sense of your oWirl 
.^appointment. Now it is not wrong, perhaps, thaffl 
ffO\x do regret your own faihtre ; it is probably una-'fl 
groidable that you should. You feel, perhaps, that yoir 1 
need or deserve the appointment more than youV*B 
fival. You cannot help, therefore, on every accounts V 
dWgretting that he has obtained it. It does not foUow'l 
Uiat you wish him any less happy. You may make I 
le distinction in your own mind. You may say — " I J 
no glad he is happy, but I am sorry he has the place;* I 
wish he could be as bappy in some other situation, ■ 
^ov, all this, so far from being malignant, is scarcel^' I 
ilfish ; and even when the feeling, in a very ba^ I 
piind, is altogether selfish, yet it is very different froBi I 
malignant pain at another's good fortune. But noirV 
|kt us extend the case a little, from immediate rivalij 
ibip. to that general competition of interests whiclrl 
society — a competition which the selfishneS^'S 
«f men makes to be far more than is necessary, aii^l 
eonceivee to be far greater than it is. Ttxete i& ^^4 
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irroneoua idea, or imagination, shall 1 call it — and 
rertainlyit is one of the moral delusions of the world, — 
ihat somplhing gainnl by another is sometbing lut 
to one's self; and hence tile feeling, before described, 
may arixe at almost any iiidiil'erent instance of good 
fortunp. But it always rises in this proportion : — it is 
■itrongrr, the nearer the caso conies to direct compe- 
tition. Vou do not pn\T a rich man in China, nor a 
great man in Tartary. But if envy, as it has beeo 
sometimes called, were pure malignity, a man should 
be sorry lhat any body is happy, that any body is fiw- 
iimale or honoured in the world. But this is not true ; 
it does not apply to human nature. If you e*er fed 
pain at the successes or acquisitions of another, it is 
when they come into comparison or contrast with 
your own failures or de6ciencies. Yon feel that thoee 
successes or acquisitions might have been your own; 
you regret, and perhaps rightly, that they are not; 
and then, you ia'^ensibly slide into the very wrong 
I'eeling of regret that they belong to another. This 
is envy ; and it is sufficiently base ; but it is not piirdy 
malicious, and it is, in fact, the perversion of a teeling 
originally capable of good and valuable uses. 

But I must pursue the sceptical philosopher a step 
tarther — into actual life. The tenn, philosopher, may 
seem to be but ill applied here ; but we have probably 
all of us known or heard those, who, pretending to 
have a considerable knowledge of the world, if not much 
other knowledge, take upon them, with quite an air of 
philosophic superiority, to pronounce human nature 
nothing but a mass of selfishness ; and to say, tliat 
this mass, whenever it is refiuetl, is only refined into 
luxury and licentiousness, duplicity and knavery. 
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Some simple souls, they suppose, there may be in th»fl 
retired comers of the earth, that are walking in tit^M 
chains of mechanical habit or suporetitioua pie^B 
who have not the knowledge to understand, nor ttuf ■ 
courage to seek, what they want. But the momeairl 
they do act freely, they act, says our objector, uporiM 
the selfish principle. And this, he maintains, is th0a 
principle which, in fact, governs the world. Nay; I 
more, he avers that it is the only reasonable and 3iifii4 I 
cient principle of action ; and freely confesses that it it( I 
his own. ' I 

Let me ask you here to keep distinctly in view tlitf I 
gromid which the objector now assumes. There ar^fl 
talkers against human virtue, who never think, howf ■ 
ever, of going to this length 5 men, in fact, who are ef I 
great deal better than their theory ; whose examplf^ I 
indeed, refutes their theory. But there are worst I 
objectors, and worse men ; vicious and corrupt menj I 
aensualists — sensualists in philosophy and in practio* I 
alike; who would gladly believe all the rest of th^l 
world as bad as themselves. And these are objecton^ J 
i say, who, like the objections before stated, refute 1 
I themselves. I 

J »i For who is this small philosopher, that smiles either 1 
W^ the simplicity of a,U honest men, or at the simplicity •! 
1 vf all honest defenders of them? He is, in the tlrat I 
|4aoe, a man who stands up before us, and has the face I 
6 boast that he is himself without principle. No doubt J 
he thinks other men as bad as himself. A man neces4 1 
satily, perhaps, judges the actions of other men by h)^ I 
own feelings. He has no other interpreter. TbeV 
honest man, therefore, will often presume honesty iJi I 
another ; and the generous man, geneio^^^.^ . K.'n.&.'irffl 
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ihe s<-16sh man can see nothing around him but selfisli- 
ness; and the knaie nothing but dishonesty; and he 
who never felt anything of a generous and self-deiiot- 
ing piety, who never bowwl down in that boly and 
blessed worship, can see in prayer nothing but the 
offering of selfish fear, — in piety nothing but a slavish 
superstition. 

In the next place; this sneerer at all virtue and 
piety not only imagines others to be as destitute of 
principle eis himself, but, to some extent, he malies 
them such, or makes them seem such. His eye of 
pride chills every goodly thing it looks upon. His 
breath of scorn blights every generous virtue where it 
comes. His supple and crafty hand puts all men upon 
their guard. They become like himself, for the time ; 
they become more crafty while they deal with liim. 
How shall any noble aspiration, any high and pure 
thoughts, any benevolent purposes, any sacred and 
holy communing, venture into the presence of the 
proud and selfish scorner of all goodness ! It has beeii 
said that the letters your friends write to you will 
show their opinion of your temper and tastes. And 
so it is, to a certain extent, with conversation. 

But, in the third place ; where, let us ask, baa this 
man studied human nature ? Lord Chesterfield ob- 
serves — and the observation is worthy of a man who 
never seems to have looked beneath the surface of any- 
thing — that the court and the camp are the places in 
which a knowledge of mankind is to be gaincil. And 
we may remark, that it is from two fields not alto- 
gether dissimilar, tliat our sceptic about virtue always 
gains his knowledge of mankind : I mean, from fashion 
and business ; the two most artificial spheres of active 



Our objector has witnessed heartless civilitiee, 
BhI imagines that he is acquainted with the deep founr 
H^s of human nature. Or, he has been out into th^ j 
jbaths of busineaa, and seen men girt up for competi- 
ion, and acting in that artificial state of things which 
tide produces ; and lie imaginee that he has witnessed 1 
Die free and unsophisticated workings of the human 
leart ; he supposes that the laws of trade are also the ' 
aws of human affection. He thinks himself deeply 
Bad in the book of the human heart, that unfathom- 
fijle mysterj', because he is acquainted with notes and j 
ytfnds, with cards and compliments. 
How completely, then, is this man disqualified front 

Pudging of human nature! There is a power, which I 
mr possess, which none have attained in perfection ; , 
h j>ower to unlock the retired, the deeper, and nobler 
iBDsihilities of men's minds, to draw out the hoarded : 
ttd hidden virtues of the soid, to open the fountains i 
ich custom and ceremony and reserve have sealed | 
a power, I repeat, which few possess — hoiir | 
^dently does oiu- objector possess it not — and yet I 
irithout some portion of which, no man should think 
umself qualified to study human nature. Men know j 
^l little of each other, after all; but little know how i 
.ny good and tender affections are suppressed and ' 
out of sight, by diffidence, by delicacy, by the fear | 






appearing awkward or ostentatious, by habits <ft I 
:, by education, by sensitiveness, and even by strong f 
ibsibility, that sometimes puts on a hard and rougl 
Uerior for its own cheek or protection. And the j 
^™Swer that penetrates all these barriers must be ao J 
^^_traordiiiary one. There must belong to it charity, | 
ba khulness, and forbeamnce, and sagacity, and 6de- i 
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lity to the trust which the opening heart reposes in ib 
But how pwullarly, 1 repeal, how totally devoid ofllu 
power of opening and unfokling the real character of 
his fellows, must be the scoffer at human nature ! 

I have eaid that this man gathers his conclusions 
from the mo^t formal and artificial aspects of tlir 
world. He never could have drawn them from the 
holy retreats of domestic life — to say nothing of tliose 
deeper privacies of the heart, of which I have just 
been speaking ;— he never could have drawn his con- 
clusions from those family scenes, where unnumbered, 
nameless, minute, and indescribable sacrifices are daily 
made by thou^iands and ten thousands all around ns ; 
he never could have drawn tliem from the self-devot- 
ing mother's cares, or from the grateful return, the 
lovely assiduity and tenderness of filial affection ; he 
never could have derived his contemptuous inference 
from the sick-room, where friendship, in silent prayer, 
watches and tends its charge. No : he dare not go 
out from our dwellings, from our temples, from our 
hospitals, — he dare not tread upon the holy places oS 
the land, the high places, where the devout have 
prayed, and the brave have di(xl ; and proclaim that 
patriotism is a visionary sentiment, and piety a selfish 
delusion, and charity a pretence, and virtue a name! 

II. But it is time that we come now to the objection 
of the theologian. And I go at once to the single and 
strong point of his objection. The theologian says 
that human nature is bad and corrupt. Now, taking 
this language in the practical and popular sense, I find 
no difficidty in agreeing with tho theologian. And, 
indeed, if he woiJd confine himself — leaving vague 
and general declamation and technical phraseology — 
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if he would con&ne himaell'to facts ; — if he would con*- 
himself to a description ol' actual had qualities and 
dispositions in men, I think he could not well go too 
Ifer, Nay, more, I am not certain that any theologian's 
descriptiou, so far as it ia of this nature, has gone deep 
lough into the frightfiil mass of human depravity, 
or it requires an acute perception, that in rarely pos- 
1, and a higher and holier conscience, perhaps, 
to any, to (Uscover, and to declare Aow 
bid, and degraded, and unworthy a being, a bad man 
b. I confess that nothing would beget in me a higher 
IpHpect for a man, than a real — not a theological and 
bctitious— but a real and deep sense of human sinful- 
and unworthiness ; of the mighty wrong which 
does to himself, to his religion, and to his God, 
Rfiien he yields to the evil and accursed inclinations 
;t find place in him. This moral indignation is not 
f strong enough in those who profess to talk the 
st about human depravity. And the objection to 
^faem is, not that they feel too much or speak too 
jltrongly, about the actual wickedness, the actual and 
jiidistinct sins of the wicked; but they speak too gene- 
||nJiy and vaguely of human wickedness, — that they 
l^ak with too little discrimination to every man as if 
were a murderer or a monster, — that they speak, in 
e, too argumenlatively, and loo much, if I may say 
|fc with a sort of argumentative satisfaction, as if they 
jinre glad that they could make this point so strong. 
1 know, then, and admit, that men, and all men, more 
less, are, alas ! sinful and bad. I know that the 
talogue of human transgressions is long, and dark, 
id moumtul. The words, pride, and envy, and angerj 
Hid selfishness, and base indulgence, are words of 
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lamentation. They are wonLi that should make a 
man wepp when he pronounces them, and most of all 
when he applies them to himself, or to hia fellow-men. 

But what now is the inference from all this 1 Is it. 
that man is an utterly debased, degraded, and con- 
temptible creature ?— that there is nothing in him to 
be revered or respected ? — that the human heart pre- 
sents nothing to us but a mark for cold and blighting 
reproach ? Without wishing to assert anything para- 
doxical, it seems to me that the very reverse is the 
inference, 

I should reason thus upon this point. I should say, 
it must be a noble creature that can so offend. I should 
say, there must be a contrast of light and shade, to 
make the shade so deep. It is na ordinary being, 
surely — it is a being of conscience, of moral powers 
and glorious capacities, that calls from us such intense 
reproach and indignation. We never so arraign the 
animal creation. The very power of sinning is a lofty 
and awful power ! it is, in the language of our holiest 
poet, " the excess of glory observed." Neither is it a 
power standing alone. It is not a solitary, unqualified, 
diabolical power of evil ; a dark and cold abstraction 
of wickedness. No, it is clothed with other qualities. 
No, it has dread attendants — attendants, I had almost 
said, that dignily even the wrong. A waiting con- 
science, visitingB — oh ! visitings of belter thoughts, 
calls of honour and self-respect, come to the sinner ; 
terrific admonition whispering on his secret ear; pro- 
phetic warning pointing him to the dim and veiled 
shadows of future retribution ; and the all-pe net rating, 
all-surrounding idea of an avenging God, are present 
with him : and the right arm of the felon and the trans- 
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£?ssor is lifted up, amidst lightnings of convicti<rf 
d tliunderings of reproach, I can tremhle at s 
S being as this ; I can pity him ; I can weep for hira« 
ttut I cannot scorn him. 

The very words of condemnatjon which we appH 
ta sin are words of comparison. When we descrihl 
the act of the transgressor as mean, for Instance, i 
iecognize, I repeat, the nobility of his nature ; 
.when we say that, his ofFeiice is a degradation, 
^ply a certain distinction. And so to do jirong i 
j^es a noble power — the very power which const 
tutes the glory of heaven — the power to do right. Andj 
thus it is, aa I apprehend, tliaf the inspired teachen 
apeak of the wickedness and unworthiness of r 
jJSRiey seem to do it under a sense of his better capat 

and higher distinction. They speak as if he had 
Irronged himself. And when they use the word 
1 and perdition, they announce, in affecting tern 
■worth of that wliich is reprobate and lost. 
Hrhen speaking of his transgressions, says, " not 1, 1 
Ihe sin that divelleth in me." There was a bette 
nature in him, that resisted evil, though it did not 
^ways successfully resist. And we read of the Prd 
il Son, — in terms which have always se- 
of the most affecting import — that when he cam^l 
to the sense of his duty he " came — to himself." Yefl 
the sinner is beside himseli'; and there is ni 

reconciliation of his conduct to his nature, till 1 
turns from his evil ways. Shall we n 

that his nature demands virtue and recdtudl 
satisfy it? 

True it is, and I would not be one to weaken nor 
ire the truth, that man ia sinful ; but he ia n:^ 
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satisfied with smnin^. Not im conscieooe only, but 
hie nante, his nalnrnl ulToctions, are not satisfied.. He 
pays deep ppnultioH for his transgremiions. And these 
sufterin^ proclaim a higher nature. The paui> the 
<ltB8ppoiiitmeiit, th» dissatisfaction, that wait on aneiil 
course, show that the human soul was not made no te 
the instrument of sin. but its lofty avenger. The de- 
solated aSectiona. the haggard countenance, the pallid 
and suuken cheek, the sighings of grief, proclaim that 
these are ruins indeed ; but they proclaim that some^ 
tiling noble has fallen iiito ruin — procbim it by sigas 
mournful, yet venerable, like the desolations of an 
ancient temple, like its broken walls and falltng 
columns, and the hollow sounds of dtcay that sinfc 
down heavily among its deserted recesses. « !ii 

The sinner, I repeat it, is a sufferer; He sedii 
happiness in low and unworthy object*— that 'i^> hM 
sin: but ho does not find it there—and that is 1m 
glory. No, he does not find it there ; he returns tti»- 
appointed and melanclioly; and there is notiirngoii 
earth so eloquent as his grief. Read it in the pagesiof 
a Byron and a Bums. There is nothing in literatura 
so touching as these lamentations of noble but erring 
natures, in the vain quest of a happiness which sin audi 
the world can never give. The sinner is often dazzlsd 
by earthly fortune and pomp, but, it is in tlie very 
raidat of these things, tliat he sometimes most feds 
their emptiness ; that his higher nature most feels that 
it is solitary and unsatisfied. It is in the giddy whirl 
ofifrivoloua piirsuitB and amusements that his soul 
oftentimes is sick and weary with trifles and vanities : 
that " ho says of laughter, it is mad ; and of mirth, 
what doeth it ?" 



I 
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And yet it is not bare disappointment, nor the mere 
destitution of happiness caused by sin, — it is not these 
alone that give testimony to a better nature. There it 
a higher power that bears sway in the human heart! 
It- is remorse — sacred, uncompromising remorse, thai 
will hear of no seltish calculations of pain and pleasure 
that demandi to Kufier ; that, of all sacrifices or 
save those of benevolence, brings the only willin 
victim. What lofty revenge does the abused soid 
thus take for its ofi'encea ; never, no, never, in 
anger, punlsliing another, as, in its justice, it punisht 
itself! 

Such, then, are the attributes that still dwell in t 
daric grandeur of the soul ; the beeans of original lighi 
of which amidst its thickest darkness it is never shorn 
That in which all the nobleness of earth residi 
sliould not be condemned even, but with awe andl 
trembling. It is our treasure ; andif this is lost, all ii 
lost Let us take care, then, that we be not unjurt 
Man is not an angel ; but neither is he a demon, nOS 
a brnte. The evil he does is not committed witi 
brutisli insensibility, nor witli diabolical satisfactioni^ 
And the evil, too, is often disguised under forms thsA 
do not, at once, permit him to see its real charactart*^ 
His affections become wrong by excess ; passions 1 
vilder; semblances delude; interests ensnare ; 
pie corrupts. And yet no tyrant over men's thoughts, 
no unworthy seeker of their adulation, no pander for 
llieir guilty pleasures, could ever make the human heart 
what he would. And in making it what he has, he has 
c&eti ibund that he had lo work with stubborn mat»- 
jials. No perseverance of endeavour, nor devices of 
inuity, nor depths of artifice, have cvct «^3.a!\<^ 
^1. 
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those which are Bometimos eniploywi to corrupt llir 
heart from its youthful simpUcity atul uprightness. 

In endeavouring to state the views which are to be 
entetlEiJued of human natui?, 1 have, at present, and 
before I reverse the picture, bwt one lurTher observa- 
tion to make : and that is on the apirit and tone with 
which it is to be viewed and spoken of. I have 
wished, even in speaking of its faults, to awaken a 
feeling of reverence and regret for it, such as wcnUd 
arise within us, on beholding a noble but mutilated 
statue, or the work of some divine architect in ruins/ 
or some majestic object in Nature wliich had been 
marred by the rending of this world's elements and 
changes. Above all other objects, surely human nature 
deserves to be regarded with these sentiments. The 
ordinary tone of conversation in allusion to this sub- 
ject, the sneering remark on mankind, as a set of poor 
and miserable creatures, the cold and bitter severity, 
whether of philosophic sfom, or theological rancour, 
become no being ; least of all. him who has part in 
this common nature. He, at least, shoidd speak nitb 
consideration and tenderness. And if he must spesk 
of faults and sins, he would do well lo imitate an 
Apostle, and to tell these things, even weeping. His 
toae should be that of forbearance and pity. His 
words should be recorded in a Book of Lamentations. 
" How is the gold become dim," he might exclaim in 
the words of an ancient lamentation — " how is the gold 
beocune dim, and the most fine gold changed ! The 
predous sons of Zion, comparable to fine gold, how 
we they esteemed but as earthen vesseb, the wOflt.pf 
ihe lands of the potter !" 
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^«u.ii Till. 9. For thou but mule him a little lomr tl 
aogeK and hast crowned him with glor? anJ honour. 

t HAVE endeavoured, ia my last discourse, to j 
ibat the \"ery objections which are usually bmnght 
kgainst human nature, imply, in the very fiict, in Ihe 
TOTy spirit and tone of thmi, the strongest eoneessioDi ] 

( its worth. I ehall now procwd to the direct a 
temt in its ftii'our. It in iho constitutional worth a 
Ikuman nature that we have thns far considered, rathrt 1 
1 its moral worth or absolute virtue. We have 1 
r«enKidered the indignant reproaches against its sin and ^ 
Abasement, whether of the philosopher or the theolo- 
^^an, as evidence of their own conviction, that it was 
adc for something better. We have considered that 
Itboral constitution of human nature, by which i( w 
Wridentiy made not to be the slave of sin, but its I 
»n^eror. 
' Let us now proceed to take some account of it« , 

ral traits and acq uisiit ions. I say its moral Iraitf 
ind acquisitions : for there are feelings of the human 
KUnd, which scarcely rise to the character of acquisi- 
Sdbs, which are involuntary impulees ; and yet which 
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possess a nature as truly moral, though not in as high 
a degree, as any voluntary acts of virtue. Such is the 
simple, natural love of excellence. It bears the same 
relation to moral effort as spontaneous reason does to 
reflection or logical effort : and what is spontaneous, 
in both cases, is the very foundation of the acqnisitiQns 
that follow. Thus, the involuntary perception of a 
few axioms lies at the foundation of mathematical 
science; and so from certain spontaneous impressi^xis 
of truth springs all knowledge ; and in the same man- 
ner, our spontaneous moral impressions are the germs 
of the highest moral efforts. 

Of these spontaneous impressions I am to speak in 
the first place, and then to produce in favour of humail 
nature the testimony of its higher and more confirmed 
virtues. 

But I am not willing to enter upon this theme 
without first offering a remark or two, to prevent any 
misconception of the purpose for which I again bring 
forward this discussion. It is not to bring to the 
altar at which I minister an oblation of flattery to my 
fellow- worshippers. It is not to make any man fed 
his moral dangers to be less, or to make him easier in 
reference to that solemn spiritual trust that is com-' 
mitted to his nature ; but the very contrary. It isnot 
to make him think less of his sins, but more. It isnot, 
in fine, to build up any one theological dogma, .or to 
beat down another. 

My view of the subject, if I may state it without 
presumption, is this — that there is a treasure in human 
nature of which most men are not conscious, and with 
which none are yet fully acquainted f If you had met 
in a retired part of the country with some rustic 
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youth, who bore in his character the Indications of A I 
icost sublime genius, and if you saw tlia,t he w^l 
ignorant of it, and that those around him were igH4i»-'l 
rant of it, you would look upon him with ej^trenwh I 
with, enthusiastic interest, and you would be aiixiouv I 
to bring him into the light, nnd to rear huu up to hip | 
proper sphere of distinction. This, may I be pBi* 
mitted to say. Illustrates the view which I take «f 
human nature. I believe that there Is something in 
every man's heart upon which he ought to look as 
B'found treasure; something upon wliich he OugiH , 
to look with awe and wonder ; something wltiojl a 
should make him tremble when he thinks of sacri- I 
ticing it to sin ; something, also, to encourage aMi ' 
cheer him in every endeavour after virtue and purity^ 
Par be It from mo to say that that something is eoll- 
£tTQ?d goodness, or is the degree of goodness which is i 
tecessary to make him happy here or hereafter; o 
ihat it is something to rest upon, or to rely upon, i 
'le antjeipatlon of God's judgment. Still I belieKb I 
^hat be who says there is nothing good in him, ns f 
lundation, no feeling of goodness, saya what is n(ft J 

Kie, what is not just to himself, what is not just to htfi 1 
aker's hcnefieence. 

1 will refer now to those moral traits, to those ior j 
^^ tlnntary moral impressions, of which I have alread^y 
^oken. 
Instances of this nature might undoiibtedly be drawa 
every department of social life ; from social kind- 
from friendship, from parental and filial loy% I 
the feehnga of spontaneous generosity, pity, ano 
[ration, which every day kindles into life and 
htarmtb around us. But since these feelings are often 
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alleged to be of a doubtiiiL character, and are so. 
iRdeed, to a certmn extent, ^nce they are often inisMi 
up with interested considerations which lessen their 
weight in this argument^ 1 am about to appeal to 
cases, which, though they are not often brought into 
the pulpit, will appear to you, I trust, to be excused, if 
not justified, by the circumstance that they are alto- 
gether apposite cases ; cases, that is to say, of disn- 
terested feeling. 

The world is inundated in this age with a perfect 
deluge of fictitious productions. I look, indeed, upon 
the exclusive reading of such works, in which tno 
many employ their leisure time, as having a very bad 
and dangerous tendency : but this is not to my pur- 
pose at present. I only refer now to the weU-knom 
fixtent and fascination of this kind of reading, for the 
purpose of putting a single question. I ask, nhat if 
the moral character of tliese productions ? Not high 
enough, certainly j but then I ask still more speciG' 
cally, whether the preference is given to virtue or to 
vice, in these books, and to which of them the fed- 
ings of the reader generally lean ? Can there be one 
moment's doubt ? Is not virtue usually held up Id 
admiration, and are not the feelings universally «i- 
listed in its favour .' Must not the character of the 
leading personage in the story, to satisfy the public 
taste, be good, and is not his career pursued wiili 
intense interest to the end ? Now, reverse the case. 
Suppose his chai'iicler to be bad. Suppose him un- 
generous, avaricious, sensual, debased. Would he 
then be admired? Would he then enlist the sympa- 
thies even of Ihe most frivolous reader ? It is unne- 
cessary to aiisKor the question. Here, then, is a right 
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and virtuous feeling at work in tho community : a 
it is a perfectly disinterested feeling. Here, I ) 
1b a right and virtuoua feeling, beating through t 
whole he-art of society. Why ebould any one say i 
IS not a feeling ; that it is conscience ; thiU it is met 
approbation 1 It t> a feeling, if any thing is. TbeN 
18 intense interest, there are tears, to testify that it a 
A feeling. 

If, then, I put nuch a book into the hands of atiji 
reader, and if he feels this, let him not tell me ihatl 
there is nothing good in hitn. There may not \m\ 
l^odnees, fixed, habitual goodness in him; but then 
ia something good, out of which goodness may grow. < 
- Of the same character are the most favourite popiHl 
lar songs and ballads. The chosen themes of tiieia| 
oompositions are patriotism, generosity, [uty, to< 
Kow it is known that nothing sinks more deeply i 
the heart of nations, and yet these are their then 
let me make the ballads of a people, some one h 
•teid, and let who will make their laws; and yet 1 
must construct them on these principles-; he mm 
compose them in praise of patriotism, honour, fidelit; 
^nerous sympathy, and pure love. I say., pure li 
liet the passion be made a base one ; let it be capTi*>fl 
linoua, mercenary, or sensual, and it instantly lose^ tlM>f 

iHic sympathy : the song would be instantly his. 
.from the stage of tho vilest theatre that ever i 
^^>ened. Xo, it must be true-hearted affection, hold 
ing its faith and fealty Ij ght f-ad unsoiled ami 
.change of fortunes, amidst poverty, and disaster, i 
feepanttion, and reproach. The popular taste ■ 
bardly allow the affection to Iw as prudent as it oiigl 
40 be. And when I listen to one of t\\e«« y^^v^ 
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ballads or songs that tells — ^it may be not in the best 
taste — but which tells the thrilluig tale of high, dkin* 
lerested, magnanimous fidelity to the sentiments of 
the heart ; that tells of pure and faithful affeetion, 
which ho cold looks can chill, which no storms of 
misfortune can quench, which prefers simple merit to 
all worldly splendour; when I observe this, I say, I 
see a noble feeling at work ; and that which many 
will pronounce to be silly, through a certain shame- 
£acedness about their own sensibility, I regard as 
respectable and honourable to human nature. 

Now I say again, as I said before, let these popular 
compositions set forth the beauties of vice ; let them 
celebrate meanness, parsimony, fraud, or cowardice, 
and would they dwell, as they now do, in the habita- 
tions, and in the hearts, and upon the lips of whole 
nations? What a disinterested testimony is this td 
the charms of virtue ! What evidence that men feel 
those charms, though they may not be won by them 
to virtuous lives ! The national songs of a people do 
not embrace cold sentiments : they are not sung or 
heard with cold approbation. They tire the breasts 
of millions ; they draw tears from the eyes of ten thou- 
sand circles, that are gathered in the homes of human 
affection. 

And the power of music, too, as a separate thing — 
the power of simple melody I mean — ^lies very much, 
as it seems to me, in the sentiments and affections it 
awakens. There is a pleasure to the ear, doubtless ; 
but there is a pleasure, also, to the heart ; and this is 
the greater pleasure. But what kind of pleasure is it? 
Does that melody which addresses the universal mind 
appeal to vile and base passions ? Is not the state into 
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which it naturally throws almost evc^ry miad favouafl 

able: to gentto and liind einotioua, to lofty efforts ^'^^^ 

beroic aacritices? But if the human heart possessc^fl 

w* higli nor holy feehngs, if it were entirely alien ,fffl 

liienii thou the music which excites theni> sliould excJUtl 

4hem to voluptuousness, cruehyi strife, fraud, arariqfa 

knd to all the mean aiiua ami indulgences of a sellMil 

imposition. .^1 

- Let not these illustrations — which are adopted, tc^ J 

Cure, partly because they are titt«d to unfold a moi'^ I 

character where no credit has usually been given fptj 

4t, snd because, too, they present at once universal andfl 

otistnte rested manifestations of human feeling. — let u^lfl 

.tbeee' illustrations, 1 say, be thought to furnish ^,aM 

■vnsatibtaCtory inference, because they are drawn from ^ 

Ae hghter actions of the human mind. The feeling ' 

all these cases is not superficial nor feeble ; and t^ J 

Uighter the occasion that awakens it, the stronger>^J 

Mrar ailment. If the leisure and recreations of lUMM 

lUt' such evidence of deep moral feeling, what aiol 

Kfaey not capable of when armed with loi'ty purjioaSM 

engaged in high duties ? If the instnimont yieldM 

cobla strains, though incoherent and intcrmitt^rl 

the slightest touch, what might not be' done if thd^ 

liand of skill were laid upon it, to bring out all its sub- 1 

hannoaies? Oh! that some powerful voice might 1 

to this inward nature — powerful as the story of J 

tloeds, moving as the voice of song, arousing as J 

be trunrpet-Kdi to honour and victory! My friend«i J 

>we are among those who are pursuing the sinfttlkA 

let u* be assured that. we know not ourselveo-fl 

{ we have not searched I he depths of our natur« m 

have not conununed willi fXs deepest wants; wofl 
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have not listened to its strongest aiid highest aflfections; 
if we had done all this, we could not abuse it as we 
do ; nor could we neglect it as we do. 

But it is time to pass from these instances of spon- 
taneous and universal feeling to those cases in which 
^uch feeling, instead of being occasional and evanes- 
cent, is formed into a prevailing habit and a consistent 
and iSxed character; to pass from good affections^ 
transient^ uncertain, and unworthily neglected, to good 
men, who are permanently such, and worthy to be 
<:alled such. Our argument from this source is more 
confined, but it gains strength by its compression 
within a narrower compass. 

I shall not be expected here to occupy the time with 
asserting or proving that there are good men in the 
world. It will be more important to reply to a single 
objection under this head, which would be fatal if it 
were just, and to point to some characteristics of 
human virtue which prove its great and real worth. 
Let me, however, for a moment indulge myself in the 
simple assertion of what every mind, not entirely misan- 
thropic, must feel to be true. I say, then, that there 
are good men in the world : there are good men every- 
where. Th6re are men who are good for goodness* 
sake. In obscurity, in retirement, beneath the shadow 
of ten thousand dwellings, scarcely known to the world, 
a,nd never asking to be known, there are good men. 
In adversity, in poverty, amidst temptations, amidst 
3,11 the severity of earthly trials, there are good men, 
whose lives shed brightness upon the dark clouds 
that surround them. Be it true, if we must admit the 
sad truth, that many are wrong, and persist in being 
wrong : that many are false to every holy trust, and 
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faithless toWftrda every holy affecfion ; that many a 
estranged from infinite goodness ; that many are coldl 
selfish and meanly sensual — yes, cold and dead 1 
^■erything that is not wrapped up in their own littf 
•arthly interest, or more darkly wrap|>ed \i 
veil of fleshly appetites. Bt' it so ; hut I ihank Go< 
»hat is not all that we are obliged to believe. No! 
there are true hearts amidst llie throng of the false as! 
the faithleas. There are ivarni ami generous hes 
wliich tile cold atmosphere of surrounding selfishnaj 
iie^er chills ; and eyes, unused to weep for persond 
sorrow, which often overflow with sympathy for flat 
sorrows of others. A'es, there are good men, and tro 
men: I thank them, I bless them for what they ares I 
i thank them for what they are to me. What do I 
«ay — why do I utter my weak henwliclion ? God from 
«n Iiigh doth bless them, and he giveth his angels 
'Charge to keep them ; and nowhere in the holy record 
Hire there words more precious or strong than those in 
!%hich it is written that God loveth these righteous 
Such men are there. Let not their precious 
virtues be distrusted. As surely aiid as evidently as 
men have obeyed the calls of ambition and 
^easure, so surely, and so evidently, have other men 
ltA)eyed the voice of conscience, and " chosen rather to 
tfler with the people of God than to enjoy the plea- 
ires of sin for a season." VVliy, every meek man 
~ in a conflict keener far than the contest for 
fa»iour and applause. And there are such men, who 
^^ lidst injury, and insult, and misconstruction, and the 
^Knntcd finger, and tJie scornful lip of pride, stand firm 
their integrity and all^iance to a loftier principle. 
' still their throbbing hearts in prayer, and hush 
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thani' to th& gentle motbiifi of .kindness aaflLpiiyi. - Such 
witnesses there are even in this bad world; asgiisi dnt 
a. redeeming work is going forward amidst .its moam- 
iiil derelictions ; proofs that it is not a world ifavsajken 
of heaven ; pledges that it will not be farsakea;^ tokens 
that cheer and touch every good and thoughtful iiiiiid» 
beyond all other power of earth to penetrate sold 
enkindle k; 

I believe that what I have now said 'is a most legi^. 
timabe argument for the worth of human; nature. Aa 
a matter <^ facty it will not be denied that such ^beings 
as I have represented, there are. Aind I now further 
maintain, and this is the most material point in .the 
argument, that such men — that good men, in othel: 
\vords — are to be regarded as the rightful and kg}^ 
tknate representatives of human nature. Surely^ not 
man's sins, but his virtues, not his failure, but his- sui> 
cess> should teach us what to think of his nature. Just 
as we should look, for their real character, to the pro^ 
ductions nourished by a favourable soil and climate; 
and not to the same plants or trees as they stand 
withered and stunted in a barren desert. 

But here we are met with the objection before 
referred to. It is said that man's virtues come fDom 
God; and his sms only from his own nature. And 
thus — for this is the result of the objection—tlipom 
the estimate of what is human, all human excellence 
is at once cut off, by this iine discrimination of theo- 
logical subtilty. Unreasonable as this seems tome"^ 
if the objector will forget his theology for one moment 
—I wiir answer it. I say, then, that the influence of 
the good spirit of God dpes not destroy our natmml 
powers, but giddes them into a right direction; that 
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jt iloes not create any thing unnatural, surely, nor a 
pernatural in man, but what is suitable to his natural 
in fine, his virtues are as tiiily the voluntary putffl 
forih of his native powers aa hia sina are. 
irould his virtues have no worth. Human nature, 
jriiort, ia the noble stock on which these virtues grom I 
JVith heaven's rain, and sunshine, and genial influencsjS 
lo you say 1 Be it so ; still they are no less liui 
4ud ghoui the slock from which they spring. Wheal 
rou look over a grain-field, and see some parta niordl 
luxuriant than others, do you say that they are of af 
different nature from the rest ? And when you loo) 
abroad upon the world, do you think it right to ta) 
Tartars and Hottentota as specimens of the race?^ 
And why, then, shall you regard the worst of mesyl 
father than the best, aa aamples of human nature an4'l 
sapability ? 

The way, then, is open for us to claim for human 
nature — however that nature is breathed upon by 
heavenly influences — to claim for human nature all 
the excellent fruits that have sprung from it. 
they are not few ; they are not small ; they are i 
contemptible. 

They have cost too much — if ihere were no othocl 
eonsideration to give them value — they hare cost too J 
much to he thus estimated. 

The true idea of human nature is not that it panfl 
Bvely and spontaneously produces its destined results f I 
but that, placed in a fearful contest between good ( 
evil, it is capable of glorious exertions and atts 
tnents, Human virtue is the result of effort i 
|iatience, in circumstances that most severely try i 
Human excellence is much of it gained at the espeni 
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of self-denial. All the wisdom and worth in the vrorid, 
are a struggle with ignorance^ and infirmityy and 
temptation ; often with sickness and pain. There is 
not an admirable character presented before y>»u but 
it has cost years and years of toil and watching and 
self-government to form it. You see the victor, b«l 
you forget the battle. And you forget it, for a rea«m 
that exalts and ennobles the fortitude and courage of 
the combatant. You forget it^ because the coBfiiet has 
been carried on, all silently^ in his own bosonou You 
forget it, because no sound has gcHie forth, and no 
wreath of fame has awaited the conqueror. 

And what has he gained? — ^to refer to but one more 
of the many views that might be urged — what has he 
gained ? I answer, what is worth too much to be 
slightly estimated. The catalogue of human virtues 
is not brief nor dull. What glowing words do we 
involuntarily put into that record ! with what feelings 
do we hallow it ! The charm of youthful excellence ; 
the strong integrity of manhood; the venerable piety 
of age ; unsullied honour; unsweniug truth ; fidelity ; 
magnanimity ; self-sacrifice ; martyrdom, ay, and the 
spirit of martyrdom in many a form of virtue ; sacred 
friendship, with its disinterested toil, ready to die for 
those it loves; noble patriotism, slain in its high places, 
beautiful in death ; holy philanthropy, that pours out 
its treasure and its life ; — dear and blessed virtues of 
himianity ! (we are ready to exclaim) — what human 
heart does not cherish you ? — ^bright cloud that hath 
passed on with " the sacramental host of God^s elect,** 
through ages! how dark and desolate but for you 
would be this world's history ! 

My friends, I have spoken of the reality and worth 
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<ff virtue, and I have spoken of it as a part of humt 
nature, not surely to awaken a feeling of pride, but' 
lead yoTi and myself to an earnest aspiration afttrf' 
tfiat excellence which embraces (he chief welfare artfl 
glory of our nature. A cold disdain of our species, a/H' 
indulgence of sarcasm, a feeling' that is always read' 
to distnist and disparage every indication of virtuouKi 
principle, or an utter despair of the moral fortunes 
our race, will not help the purpose in view, but 
have a powerful tendency to hinder its accomplisl 
snent. 

Unhappy is it that any are left, by any possibility, 
to doubt the virtues of their kind ! Let us do some- 
thing lo wipe away from the history of hi 
(hat fatal reproach. Let us make ihat best of conti 
billions to the stock of himian happiness, an exampli 
'df goodness that shall disarm such gloomy and chill' 
'ing scepticism, and win men's hearts to virtue. I 
iJ^ve received many benefits from my fellow-beings; 
'but so gift in their power to besfow can ever impart' 
*uch K pure and thrilling delight as one bright action,' 
i lovely virtue, one character that shines with all 
.jRMs enrapturing beauty of goodness. 

Who would not desire to confer such benefits 
he world as these ? Who would not desire lo le: 
Kttuch memorials behind him ? Such memorials h 
"lieen left on earth ; the virtues of the departed, bi 
lior ever dear, hallow and bless many of our dwellin| 
r»nd call forth tears that lose half their bitterness 
[gratitude and adniiration. Yes, there are such lega- 
cies, and there are those on eartli who have inherited] 
hem. Yes, there are men, poor men, whose parent*' 
lave left them a legacy in their bare memory t\ 
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they would not exchange — no, they would not ex- 
change it, for boundless wealth. Let it be our care 
to bequeath to society and to the world blessings like 
these. " The memorial of virtue," saith the wisdom 
of Solomon, '' is immortal. When it is present, men 
take example from it; and when it is gone, they 
desire it: it weareth a crown, and triumpheth for 
ever." 
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DISCOURSE III. 

ON THE WBOSG WHtCU SIN DOKR TO Ht.rMAN NATURE, ' 



This is represented as the lang^iiage of wlsdotiffl 
The attribute of wiadom is personified throughout th« 
chapter; and it closes its inst.nictiong with the decla- 
ration of our test: "he that sinneth against me 
wrongeth Ids own sonl." The theme, then, wliich, in 
these words, is obviously presented for our meditation, J 
is the wrong which the sinner does to himself, to MmI 
nature, to his own soul. V 

He does a wrong, indeed, to others. He does thend/l 
it may be, deep and heinous injury. The moral of-1 
fender injures society, and injures it in the most ntalJ 
part, Siu is, to all the dearest interests of society, atm 
desolating power. It spreads misery through thn 
Vorld, It brings that misery into the daily lot of mil-l 
lions. Yes, the violence of anger, the exactions efffl 
I fldfishness, the corrodings of envy, the coldness of dis^l 
trust, the contests of pride, the excesses of passion, tbw 
indulgences of sense, carry desolation into the very ■ 
bosom of domestic life; and the crushed and bleed-^ 
ing hearts of friends and kindred, or of a larger circltfl 
ef the suffering and oppressed, are ever^wheTe \\^;^4 
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nesses, at once, and victims, of the moumftil preva- 
lence of this great evil. 

But all the injury, great and terrible M it is, wbiA 
the sinner does or can inflict upon others^ is not ^eqpat 
to the injury that he inflicts upon himself. The ev3 
that he does is, in almost all cases* the g^reater the 
nearer it comes to himself; greater to his fnencb lli&ii 
to society at large ; greater to his family than to his 
friends ; and so it is greater to himself than it is to 
any other. Yes> it is in his ovm nature, whose glo- 
rious traits are dimmed and almost blotted out^ whose 
pleading remonstrances are sternly disregarded^ whose 
immortal hopes are rudely stricken down— -it is in hil 
own nature that he does a work so dark and moutn- 
ful, and so fearful, that he ought to shudder and weep 
to think of it. 

Does any one say '^he is glad that it is so; glad 
that it is himself he injures most ?" What a feeling, 
my brethren, of disinterested justice is that ! How 
truly may it be said, that there is something good ev^ 
in bad men. Yes, doubtless, there are those who in 
their remorse at an evil deed would be glad if all the 
injury and suffering could be their own. I rejoice in 
that testimony. But does that feeling make it krty 
less tnie, — does not that feeling make it more true, 
that such a nature is wronged by base and selfish 
passions ? Or, because it is a man's self — ^because it is 
his own soul that he has most injured, — because he has 
not only wronged others, but ruined himself, — is his 
course any the less guilty, or unhappy, or unnatural ? 

I say unnatural ; and this is a point on which I wish 
to insist, in the consideration of that wrong which the 
moral offender does to himself. The sinner, I say, is 
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to be pronounced an unnatural being. He has 
off the government of those powers of his naturej' 
which, as being the loftiest, have the best right to reign 
«rer him — the government, lliat is lo say, of his intel- 
lectual and moral faculties, and has yielded himself 
to meaner appetites. Those meaner appetites, thou^ 
they belong to his nature, have no right, and he knowf 
^ey have no right, to govern him. The rightftd au« 
!diority, the lawful sovereignty belongs, and he knowif 
Utat it belongs, not to sense, but to conscience. To 
lebel against this is to siu against Nature. It is ttf 
tebel against Nature's order. It is to rebel against thrf 
government that God has set up within him. It is ts 
obey, not venerable authority, but the faction whit^ 
tikis pas^ns have made within him. (I 

Thus violence and misrule are always the part 6| 
(aransgressioo. Nay, every sin — I do not mean now 
.^e natural and unavoidable imperfection of a weaH 
I. and ignorant being, — but every wilful moral oflenocj 
<is a monstrous excess and excrescence in the mind, d 
bideous deformity, a loathsome disease, a destruction^ 
40 Ikr as it goes, of the purposes for which cn0 
tnture was made. As well might you say of the diSJ 
-Waed plant or tree, which is wasting all its vigour en 
Die growth of one huge and unsightly deformity, thaO 
ijt is in a natural condition. Grant that the naturd 
> Aowers of the plant or tree are converted, or rathe^ 
. jierverted to this misuse, and helped to produce this de- 
formity ; yet the deformity is not natural. Grant tbol 
'aia is the possible or supposable, or that it is the actuali 
uy, and in this world, the common, result of mora] 
j^aedotn. It has been argued, I know, that what U 
in is natural ; and grant that too. But sin, M 
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believe, is not common in the whole moral universe. 
It is not the common result of miiversal moral action. 
And it is evidently not the just and legitiniate result; 
it is not the fair and natural result; it violates all 
moral powers and responsibilities. If the mechanism 
of a vast manufactory were thrown into sudden dis- 
order, the power which propels it, — and a power, if you 
please, which the artificer had placed in it, — might, 
indeed, spread destruction throughout the whole work; 
but would that be the natural course of things; the 
result for which the fabric was made ? So passion, 
not in its natural state, but still natural pas^on, in its 
unnatural state of excess and fury, may spread disor- 
der and destruction through the moral system ; but 
wreck and ruin are not the proper order of any nature, 
whether material or moral. 

The idea against which I am now contending, that 
sin is natural to us, and, in fact, that nothing else is 
natural — this popular and prevailing idea, is one, it 
seems to me, so fearful and fatal in its bearingjs — 'is one 
of such comprehensive and radical mischief, as to 
infect the religious state of all mankind, and to oyer- 
shadow, almost with despair, the moral prospects of 
the world. There is no error, theological or moral, 
that appears to me so destructive as this. There is 
nothing that lies so near the very basis of all moral 
reform and spiritual improvement as this. 

If it were a matter of mere doctrine it would be of 
less consequence. But it is a matter of habitual feel- 
ing, I fear, and of deep-settled opinion. The world, 
alas! is not only in the sad and awful condition of 
being filled with sin, and filled with misery in canse-^ 
quence, but of thinking that this is the natural order o^ 
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things. Sin tsathingofcourse; it is taken for grantow 
that it tniiat exist very much in the way that it does 
and men are everywhere easy about it, — they are 
everywhtre sinking into worldlinesa and vice, as if 
they were acting out the principles of their mora! 
constitution, and almost as if they were fulfilling thft 
will of God. And thus it comes to pass, that that which 
should fill the world with grief, and astonishment, anA 
horror, heyond all things else most horrible and 
mentable, ts regarded with perfect apathy, as a thiogfj 
natural and necessary. Why, my brethren, if but 
animal creation were found, on a sudden, disobediei 
to the principles of /AwV nature, if they were ceasi 
to regard tlie guiding instincts with which they 
jntdowed, and were rushing into universal madness*; 
iflie whole world would stand aghast at the sppctaclsi' 
Bttl midtitudes in the rational creation dlsob^ a 
lligher law and forsake a more sacred guidance ; they 
degrade themselves below the beasts, or make them- 
fldres as entirely creatures of this world ; they plunge. 
ittto excess and profligacy ; they borv down divine ancbl 
immortal fiaculties to the basest uses, and there 
iWouder, there is no horror, there is no consciousnesit 
ef the wrong done to themselves. They say, "it is the 
attiral course of things," as if they had solved tha 
'hole problem of moral evil, They say, "it is the way 
r the world," almost as if they thought it was the 
oMerof Providence. They say, "it is what men are," 
almost as if they thought it was what men were de- 
signed to be. And thus ends their comment, and with 
it all reasonable endeavour to make themselves better 
and happier. 

If this state of prevailing opinion bo as c«vta.wi.''i 
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erroneous as it is evidently dangerous, it is of the lastim* 
portance, that every resistance, however feeble, should 
be offered to its fatal tendencies. Let us therefore 
consider, a little more in detail, the wrong which sin 
does to human nature . I say, then , that it does a wrong 
to every natural faculty and power of the mind. 

Sin does a wrong to reason. There are instances, 
and not a few, in which sin, in various forms of vice 
and vanity, absolutely destroys reason. There are 
other and more numerous cases in which it employs 
that faculty, but employs it in a toil most degrading to 
its nature. There is reasoning, indeed, in the mind of 
a miser ; the solemn arithmetic of profit and loss. 
There is reasoning in the schemes of unscrupulous 
ambition; the absorbing and agitating intrigue for 
office or honour. There is reasoning upon the modes 
of sensual pleasure ; and the whole power of a very 
acute mind is sometimes employed and absorbed in 
plans, and projects, and imaginations of evil indul- 
gence. But what an unnatural desecration is it, for 
reason — sovereign, majestic, all-comprehending reason 
—to contract its boundless range to the measure of what 
the hand can grasp — to be sunk so low as to idolize 
outward or sensitive good ; to make its god, not indeed 
of wood or stone, but of a sense or a nerve ! What a 
prostration of immortal reason is it, to bend its whole 
power to the poor and pitiful usefe which sinful indul- 
gence demands of it ! 

Sin is a kind of insanity. So far as it goes, it makes 
man an irrational creature : it makes him a fool. The 
consummation of sin is ever, and in every form, the 
extreme of folly. And it is that most pitiable folly, 
which is puffed up with arrogance and self-sufficiency. 
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Sin degrades, it impoverishes, it beggars tlie Btnil; andfl 
yet the soul, in this very coDdition, blesses itself in it^H 
superior endowments und happy fortune. Yes, everyB 
sinner ia a beggar, as truly as the most needy and dcs-^fl 
I>erate meniiicant. He begs for a precarious happi'-fl 
ness ; he begs it of his possessions or his cotTers thafrj 
(;annot give it j he begs it of every passing trifle aild>l 
pleasure ; he begs it of things most empty and uncen^ 
tain, — of every vanity, of every shout of praise in thsn 
vacant air; of every wandering eye he begs its homagasB 
he wants these things; he wants lliem for happincsSM 
he wants them to satisfy the craving soul ; and yet bafl 
imagines that he is very fortunate : he accounts himiiS 
self wise, or great, or honourable, or rich, increased ^afl 
goods, and in need of nothing. The infatuation of then 
inebriate man, who is elated and gay, just when hen 
ought to be most depressed and sad, we very we^l 
understand. But it is just as true of every man tliat iCH 
intoxicated by any of his senses or passions, by wealtl^^ 
or honour, or pleasure, that he is infatuated — that Ittffl 
has abjured reason. -M 

What clearer dictate of reason is ihei-e than te<fl 
prefer the greater good to the lesser good. But ever}t>V 
offender, every sensualist, every avaricious man, sacrU.4 
iices the greater good — the happiness of virtue and I 
piety — for the lesser good, which he finds in his I 
senses or in the perishing world. Nor is this th» I 
strongest view of the case. He sacrifices the greateC'l 
for the less, without any necessity for it. He mightlJ 
have both. He gives up heaven for earth, when, itfM 
. the beat sense, he might, I repeat, have both. A puHM 
I mind can derive more enjoyment from this world, an^l 
^fi-om the senses, than an impure mind. This U ti;U|fl 
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«!van of the lowpst senses. But their are other stma 
besides thc^e; aud the pleasures of the efncure an 
fur from equalling, even in iotmsity, those nrhivh |)iet\ 
dravvB from the glories of vision and the toelodies of 
Konnd, — -ministers as they are of thoughts and feeling 
timt swell far beyond the measure of all worldly joy. 

Tile loi-e of happiness might properly be treated ti 
a separate part of our nature ; and I had intended, in- 
deed, to )ipeak of it distinctly, — to speak of the gaeagn 
and miserable provision which unholy grati&catioD 
makes for it, and yet more of the cruel wrong which 
i^ done lo this eager and craving love of happiaesa. 
But as I have fallen on this topic, and find the ^lace 
thai belongs to me diminishing, I must uontent myself 
with a single suggestion. 

What bad man ever desired that hh child should be 
like himself? Vice is said to wear an alluring a^Mvl, 
and many u heedless youth, alas ! rushes into its em- 
braces for happiness ; but what vicious man, what cor- 
rupt and dissolute man, ever desired that his eiiild 
should walk in his steps? And what a testimony i« 
this — what a clear and disinterested testimony to llie 
unhappinesa of a sinfiil course ! Ves, it is the bad 
man thai often feels an interest about the. nrtuo of 
others, beyond all, perhaps, that good men feel ; fieels 
an intensity, an agony of desire for his childreti, that 
ihey may be brought up virluously — that they tiuy 
nsver, never be such as he is ! 

How truly, and with what striking emphasis, did 
the venei'able Cranmer reply, when told that a certain 
man bad cheated him, — " no, he has clteated him- 
srif," Every bad man, ever}' dishonest man, ener^ 
corrupt man, cheats himself of a good, far dearertliHii 
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any adrantage that he Bbtaina over his neighbour. 
Others he may injure, abuse, and delude; but another 
thing is true, though commonly forgotten, and that 
that he deludes himself, abuses himself, inji 
self, more ihan he does all other men. 

In the nest place, sin does a wrong to conscience. 
There is a conscience in every man, which is as tndy 
!i part of his nature as reason or memory. The offen- 
der against this, therefore, violates no unknown law, 
Bor impracticable rule. From the very teaching oi 
his nature he knows what is right, and he knows thafi 
he can do it ; and lus verj' nature, therefore, insti 
of furnishing him with apologies for wilful wroni 
holds him inexcusable. Inexcusable, I am aware, 
a strong word ; and when I have looked at manldnd,'| 
and seen the ways in which they are instructed, edu- 
cated, and influenced, I have been disposed to feel ay 
if there were palliations. But on the other hand, 
when I consider how strong is the voice of nature in a 
man, how sharp an<l piercing is the work of a re- 
straining and condemning conscience, how loud ai 
terrible is its remonstrance, what a peculiar, what 
heaven -commissioned anguish it sometimes infli 
I tipon Ihe guilty man, I am compelled to say, despil 
I of all had teaching and bad influence, " this being is' 
I utterly inexcusable :" for, I repeat it, there is a con- 
I sraence in men. I cannot admit that human nature^ 
[■ ever chooses sin as such. It seeks for good, for gra-^ 
I tification, indeed. But take the vilest man that lives, 
1 if it were so that he could obtain the gratifica- 
I tioD he aeeks — be it property or sensual pleasiir&— 
Itfaat he could obtain it honestly and innocently, fae: 
\ would greatly prefer it on auch terms, ThU ^hs 
c1 
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that there is a conscience in him. But he will lose 
the desired gratification ; and to obtain it, be sets his 
foot upon that conscience, and crushes it doffn to 
diffhonour and agony, worse than death. Ah! my 
hrethrfn, we who sit in our closets talk about Tioe, 
and dishonesty^ and bloody crime, and draw dark 
pictures of them, — cold and lifeless, though dark pic- 
tures ; but wp little know, perhaps, of what we speak* 
^rhe heart, all conscious and alive to the truths would 
smile in bitterness and derision at the feebleness of our 
description. And could the heart speak — could "the 
bosom black as death " send forth its voice of living 
ugony in our holy places, it would rend the vaulted 
arches of every sanctuary with the cry of a pierced, and 
wounded, and wronged, and ruined nature ! 

Finally, sin does a wrong to the affections. How 
doi*s it mar even that image of the affections, that mys- 
terious shrine from which their revealings flash forth, 
** the human face divine;" bereaving the world of moie 
than half its beauty ! Can you ever behold suUenness 
clouding the clear fair brow of childhood,— or the 
flushed cheek of anger, or the averted and writhen 
features of envy, or the dim and sunken eye and hag- 
gard aspect of vice, or the red signals of bloated ex- 
(!ess hung out on every feature, proclaiming the fire 
tjiat is consuming within, — without feeling that sin is 
the despoiler of all that the affections make most hal- 
lowed and beautiful ? 

But these are only indications of the wrong that 
is done, and the ruin that is wrought in the hoart. 
Nature has made our affections to be full of tendeE- 
ness, to be sensitive and alive to every touch, to cling 
to their cherished objects with a grasp from which 



tibtning but cniel violence can sever them. We h^a^| 
much, I know, of the coldness of the world, but'Sfl 
cannot believe much that I hear; nor is it perha^M 
meant in any sense that denies 1o man naturally ^»^| 
most powerful affections — affections that demand tH^| 
most g<^ntle and considerate treatment. Human lo449 
— I am ready to exclaim — how strong is it! Wh«4B 
yeamingg are there of parental fondness, of filial gr^-5 
titude, of social kindness everywhere! What imp*. 1 
iient asking of ten thousand hearts for the love *rf J 
ithers ; not for their gold, not for their praise, biflj 
fiir their love! "^H 

But sin enters into titia world of the affections, aiUlH 
threads around the death-like coldness of distnistfJiS 
the word of anger falls like a blow upon the heart, ot 1 
kvarlce hardens the heart against every finer feeling 1. 1 
*r the insane meri-iment, or the sullen stupor of tflfd I 
VAebriate man falls like a thunderbolt amidst the circle J 
.%fldndred and cliildren. Oh! the hearts where sin iM 
'io do its work should be harder than the nether mTIlW 
%one; yet it enters in among affections, all warm, sSU 
^lisitive, all gushing forth iu tenderness ; and. deaf Sm 
Ifll their pleadings, it does its work as if it were soti»l 
/Hemon of wrath that knew no pify, and heard a^ I 
i^^ans, and felt no relenting. I 

*.' But T must not leave this subject to be regarded «& I 
Sf it were only a matter for abstract or curious specu^ I 
btion. It goes beyond reasoning; it goes to the coiTi'J 
^ience. iirid demands penitence and humiliation. M 

For of wliiit, ill this view, is the sensualist guiltjM 
ile is guilty, not merely of indulging the appetites «■ 
is body, but of aacriSuing to that body a soul !-<ifl 
^leak literally — of sacrificing to that \boi>j ^ %*=^|l 
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yes, of sacrificing all the transoendant smd boondleBS 
creation of God in his nature to one smgle nerfe «f 
his perishing frame. The brightest e«miation of Qai, 
a flame from the everlasting altar burns within lun ; 
and he voluntarily spreads over it a flesblj veil — afwl 
of appetites — a veil of thick darkness ; and' if from its 
awful folds one beam of the holy and insuflfepable 
light within breaks forth, he closes his eyBS, asd 
qu'ckly spreads another covering of wilful delusicm 
over it, and utterly refuses to see that Kght, though 
it flashes upon him from the shrine of the Divinity. 
There is, indeed, a peculiarity in the sensuality of a 
man, distinguishing it from the sensual gratification 
of which an animal is capable, and which many mefi 
are exalted above the brutes only to turn to the basest 
uses. The sensual pleasures of a human being derive 
a quality from the mind. They are probably more 
intense, through the co-operating action of the mind. 
The appetite of hunger or thirst, for instance, is doubt* 
less the same in both animal and man, and it^ gratifi^ 
cation the same in kind; but the mind communicates 
to it a greater intensity. To a certain extent this is 
unquestionably natural and lawful. But the mind, 
finding that it has this power, and that by absorption 
in sense, by gloating over its objects, it can for a time 
add something to their enjoyment, — the mind^ I say, 
surrenders itself to the base and ignoble ministry. 
The angel in man does homage to the brute in man. 
Reason toils for sense; the imagination panders for 
appetite ; and even the conscience — that no faculty 
may be left undebased — the divine conscience strires 
to spread around the loathsome forms of voluptuous- 
ness a haze of moral beauty— calling intoxication 
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Ubuaiasnij and refelLiiig good fellowship, and dig- 

itfyini; every species of indulgence with, some (lamf; 

f that is holy. 

Of what, again, is the miser, and of what is eseq 
f inordinately covetous man, guilty ? Conversant a^ I 
may be with everj- species of trade and traffic, there ii 
one kind of barter coming yet nearer to his iotereat^J 
L but of which, perchance, he lias never thought. 
I barters virtue for gain. That is the stupendous moral^ 
which he is engaged. Tlie very attribute^J 
I of tlie mind are made a part of the stock in the awfutk^d 
trade of avarice. And if its account-book were t 
state tnily the whole of every transaction, it would. 
, aftm stand thus : " Gained, my hundreds or my thou^J 
I Muds; lost, the rectitude and peace of my conscience ^1 a 
I "Gained, a great bargain, driven bard; lost, in tli^J^ 
same proportion, the generosity and kindness of 015 B 
affections." "Credit" — and what strife is there f<W,^ 
that ultimate item, for that final record! — "Credit, 1 

; fortune;" but on the opposing page, tlw.jl 
rt page <rf tlwtt moral, as truly as mercantile, account J 
d those words, written not in golden capitals, bulj^r 
9 letters of fire — " a lost soul !" 
, , Ob, my brethren ! it is a pitiable desecration of s^<}j^1 
kittature as ours to give it up to the world. Soip^jT 
I laser tlung might have been given without regretijj,! 
but to bow down reason and conscience, to bind Uieiq^ I 
> tite clods of earth, to contract those faculties th9k< J 
spread themselves out beyond the world, even t{f(l 
itt&iily — to contract them to worldly trifles— 
k pitiable ; it is something to mouru awl to weep ovai;^! 
! who sits down in a dungeon which another 1 
ide, has not such cause to bewail hitoaeVi a& W <« 
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aits down in the dungeon which he has thus made for 
hhnself. Poverty and destitution are sad things t but 
there is no such poverty, there is no such destitution 
as that of a covetous and worldly heart. Poverty is a 
sad thing ; but there is no man so poor as lie whob 
poor in his affections and virtues. Many a house is 
full, where the mind is unfurnished and the beait is 
empty; and no hovel of mere penury ever ou^t to be 
so sad as that house. Behold, it is left desolate^— to 
the immortal it is left desolate, as the chambers of 
death. Death 1.9 there indeed ; and it is the death of 
the soul ! 

But not to dwell longer upon particular forms of 
evil — of what, let us ask, is the man guilty ? Who Is 
it that is thus guilty ? To say that he is noble in his 
nature has been sometimes thought a dangerousi-laxity 
of doctrine, a proud assumption of merit, ** a flattering 
unction" laid to the soul. But what kind of flattery is 
it to say to a man, ** you were made but little lower 
than the angels ; you might have been rising to the 
state of angels, and you have made — what have yda 
made yourself? what you are — a slave to the world 
— a slave to sense — a slave to masters baser than 
Nature made them — ^to vitiated sense, and a corrupt and 
vain world !" Alas ! the irony implied in such flattery 
as this is not needed to add poignancy to convicrtion. 
Boundless capacities shrunk to worse than infkntile 
imbecility! immortal faculties made toilers for the 
vanities of a moment! a glorious nature sunk to a will- 
ing fellowship with evil ! — alas! it needs no exaggera- 
tion, but only simple statement, to make this a sad atid 
afflicting case. Ill enough had it been for us if we 
had been made a depraved and degraded race ; well 
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inight the world even then hace sat down in sackvl 
-doth and sorrow, though repentance could properlyl 
have made no part of its sorrow. But ill is it indeet^fl 
if we have made oursetvex the sinful and unhapp]|fl 
beings that we are; if we have given ourselves ths'fl 
wounds which have hrougbt languishmetit, and de^l 
bility, and distress upon lis 1 What keen regret and. I 
'Temorse would any one of us feet, if in a fit of passioi^ fl 
he had destroyed his own right arm, or had implanted I 
. jn it a hngering wound 1 And yet this, and this laat ■ 
Mpecially, is what every offender does to some faculty ■ 
Vf his nature. *l 

But this is tiot all. Ul enough hud it been for uifl 
if we had wrought out evil from nothing — If. from «■ 
mture negative and indifferent to the result, we ha4-l 
iWought forth the fruits of guilt and misery. But if we I 
ijiave wronged, if we have wrested from its true biasri 
M nature made for heavenly ends ; if it was all beau* I 
i^ful in God's design and in our capacity, and we havel 
(^pade it all base, so that human nature, alas ! Is but tbfefl 
ll^'Word of the siitirist, and u mark for the scornei- ; i(M 
M|3i»ctia&s that might have been sweet and pure almost I 
gfi the thoughts of angels, hav¥ been soured, and epir I 
lettered, and turned to wrath, even in the homes i^'l 
ij^URian kindness ; if the very senses have been brutal-- fl 

!l, and degr.ided, and changed from ministers of J 
(pleasure to inflicters of pain; and yet more, if all thefl 
thread authority of reason has been denied, and all thfti 
|«iblinie sunetity of conscience has been set at naughtl 
^p this downward course ; and vet once more, if alt I 
Mfaeae things — not chimerical, not visionary— are actu- I 
^Ijr witnessed, are matters of history In ten thousan^l 
(glwellings around us, — :vh ! if ihey are actually exist-^ 
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mgf my bretl»en> in you and in me ; — and, finally, if 
uniting together, tbese causes of depravation have 
spread a flood of misery over the world; and there 
are sorrows, and sighings, and tears in all the habita- 
tions of men, all proceeding from this one cause; 
then, I say, shall penitence be thought a strange and 
uncalled-for emotion? Shall it be thought strange 
that the first great demand of the gospel should be 
for repentance ? Shall it be thought strange that a 
man should sit down and weep bitterly for his sins — 
so strange that hk aequaintances shall ask, '* what 
hath he done?" or shall conclude that he is going 
mad with fanaticism, or is on the point of losing his 
reason ? No, truly ; the dread infatuation is on the 
part of those who weep not! It is the negligent 
world that is fanatical and frantic, in the pursuit of 
unholy indulgences and unsatisfying pleasures. It 
is such a world refusing to weep over its sins and 
miseries that is fatally deranged. Repentance, my 
brethren! shall it be thought a virtue difiicult of 
exercise? What can the world sorrow for, if not 
for the cause of all sorrow? What is to awaken 
grief, if not guilt and shame? Where shall the 
human heart pour out its tears, if not on those de- 
solations which have been of its own creating ? 

How fitly is it written, and in language none too 
strong, that '* the sacrifices of God are a broken luid 
contrite heart." And how encouragingly is it written 
also — " a broken and ccmtrite heart thou wilt not des- 
pise." " Oh, Israel !" saith again the sacred word, — 
" Oh, Israel ! thou hast destroyed thyself; but in me 
is thine help found/* 
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ON THE ADAPTATION WHICH BEUQION, TO B 

KD DSKFOL, SHOULD ttAVE TO HUMAN NATURE. 



M Tu.it. 3. A bruised reed shall lie nut hrea.1i, and t! 
smoking flax shall he not quench. 

This was spoken by prophecy of our Saviour, i 
is commonly considered as one of the many pa^sa 
which either predgur^ or describe the considerate an^ 
gracious adaptation of his religion to the wante a 

aesscB of human nature. This adaptution < 
OhrisdaTUty to the wants of the mind, is, indeed,, 
topic that has been much and very Justly insisted n 

a ait evidenw! of its tinith, 
I wi»h, however, in the present discourse, to plaofi 
this subject before you in a light somewhat differei^ 
perhaps, from that in which it has usually been v 
K Christianity is suited to the wants of our aatui;^,' itfl 
iipVoper to consider wliat our nature needs. I sliiii 
therefore in the following discourse give coustderablii 
prominence to this inquiry. The wants of our nature 
arious. I >ihall undertake to show in several esh 
isp«cts what a religion that is adapted to these wantail 
fhoald be. In the same connexion I shall iindertalu 

B show that Christianily is such a religion. 
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This course of inquiry, I believe, will elicit some 
just views of religious truth, and will enable us to 
judge whether our own views of it are just. My object 
in it is to present some temperate and comprehensive 
views of religion^ which shall be seen at once to meet 
the necessities of our nature, and to accord with the 
spirit of the Christian religion. 

Nothing, it would seem, could be more obvioiis than 
that a rehgion for human beings should be suited to 
human beings ; not to angels, nor to demons ; not to a 
fictitious order of creatures ; not to the inhabitants of 
some other world; but to men — to men of this world, 
of this state and situation in which we are placed, of 
this nature which is given us, — to men, with all their 
passions and affections warm and alive, and all their 
weaknesses, and wants and fears about them. And 
yet, evident and reasonable as all this is, nothing has 
been more common than for religion to fail of this 
very adaptation. Sometimes it has been made a 
quality all softness, all mercy and gentleness — some- 
thing joyous and cheering, light and easy, as if it were 
designed for angels. At others it has been clothed 
with features as dark and malignant as if it belonged 
to fiends rather than to men. In no remote period it 
has laid penances on men, as if their sinews a^^d 
nerves were like the mails of steel which they wore in 
those days : while the same religion, with strange 
inconsistency, lifted up the reins to their passions, as 
if it had been the age of stoicism, instead of being the 
age of chivalry. Alas ! how little has there been in 
the religions of past ages — how little in the preva- 
lent forms even of the Christian religion — ^to draw out, 
to expand, and brighten the noble faculties of our 
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nature ! How many of the beEHitiful fruits of humaa' 
laSection have withered away under the cold aiKf' 
tlighling touch of a scholastic and stern theology'! 
■How many fountains of joy in the human heart hav#( 
been sealed and closed up for ever by the iron hand of 
A gloomy superstition! How many bright spirits — 
how ntany comely and noble natures — have been 
niirred and crushed by the artificial, the crude, and 
ough deahng of religious freozy and fanaticism! 

It is suitable, then — it is expedient — to consii 
the adaptation which rehginn, kt be true and useful^ 
ought to have to human nature. It may serve to cor- 
rect errors. It may serve to guide those who are 
asking what ideas of religion they are to entertain ; 
what Bentimenis they are lo embrace ; what conduct 
In pursue. 

' In entering upon this subject, let me offer one lead- 
iag observatioD, and aHerwards proceed to some par- 
ticulars. 

' I. I say, then, in the first place, that religion should 

be adapted to our whole nature. It should remember 

it we have understandings ; and it should be a 

itional religion. It should remember that we have 

Jeelings ; and it should be an earnest and fervent reli- 

[jon. It should remember that our leehngs revolt at 

iolence, and are all alive to Tenderness, and it should 

K gentle, ready to entreat, and full of mercy. It 

luld remember too that our feehnga naturally lean 

» self-indulgence, and it should be, in its gentleness. 

itrictand solemn. It should, in a due proportion, ad- 

Ireas all our faculties. 

Most of the erroneous forms of religious sentimenfrj 
iiat prevail in the Christian world, have arisen fi 



tile predominaRfe thftt has been pven to wme cw 
part <pf our natttrp in the matters of spiritual ooncertt^* 
m*nl. Some reli^ons liaTe b«en all r^ppculatioR, ' aU 
cioclriw, all theology; and, as you might expect, ihejr 
have been cold, barren, and dead. Others hat-ebeea 
all reeling, and have become visionary, wild, and' 
estravagant. Some have been all sentimeiit, snd 
have wanted practical virtue. Others bare beni 
all practice; their advocates haie been exciaitning 
" works! works! these are the evidence and lest, of 
alt goodness." And so, with certain exceptions and 
qualifications, they ai'e. But this substantial cliarao 
ter of religion, this hold which it really has ujton all 
tlie active principles of our nature, has been so much, 
so exclusively contended for, that religion has tow 
often degenerated into a mere superficial, decent 
morality. 

Religion, then, let it be repeated, if it be true aud 
just, addresses our whole nature. It addresses the 
active and the contemplative in us — reason 
imagination, thought and feeling. It is experienl 
but it is conduct too : it is high meditation ; butt 
it is also humble virtue. It is excitement, it isci 
nestness; but no less truly is it calmness. Let>[ 
dnell tipon tliis last point a moment. It ia nofd 
common to hear it said that excitement is a very k 
tiling, and that true religion is calm. And yel 
would seem as if, by others, repose was regardiedu 
deadly to the soid, and as if the only safety lay i^ 
tremendous agitation. IV'ow what saith our natuM 
for the being that is the very subject of this vaiy 
discipline may surely be allowed to speak— 
saith our nature to these different advisers? It siM 
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I think, that both are, to a certain extent, wrong, aiid|^^| 
both, to a certain extent, right. That is to aay, hunun.^^l 
nature reauires, in their due proportion, both txcite- 
iplex 
lused 

nee4M 
.ihatT^H 
led. 
n in 
J be ^^ 

•ue 

ich 
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nature requires, in their due proportion, both txcite- 
Dient and tranquillity. Our minds need a complt 
and blended influence; need to be at once aroused, 
and chastened, to be at the same time quickened 
subdued ; need to be ini|)elled, and yet guided 

10 be humbled, no doubt, and that deeply, but not that 
oniy, as it seems to be commonly thought — humbled, 
I say, and yet supported ,■- need to be bowed down in 
humility, and yet strengthened in trust ; need to be 
nerved to endurance at one lime, and, at another, 
be transported with joy. Let religion — let the reasoi 
able and gracious doctrines of Jesus Christ — cote 
us with these adaptations ; generous, to expand 
affections ; strict, to restrain our passions ; plastic, 
mould our temper ; strong, ay, strong to control 
will. Let rehgion be thus welcomed to every true 
principle and passion of our nature. Let it touch 
all the springs of intellectual and of moral life. Let it 
penetrate to every hidden recess of the soul, 
bring forth all its powers, and enlighten, inspire, per- 
iiect them, 

hardly need say, that the Christian religi 
Adapted to our whole nature. Its evidences address. 
Themselves to our sober judgmenl. Its precepts com- 
mend themselves to our consciences. It imparts light 
to our understandings, and fervour to our aflfecfiona. 

11 speaks gently to our repentance ; but terribly to 
iflor disobedience. It really does that for us which 
religion should do. It does arouse and chasten, 
[t|uicken and subdue, impel and guide, humble and yet 

ipport : it arms us with fortilude, and it transports^ 
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US with joy. It id profitable for the life that now is, 
and for that which is to come. 

TI. But I must pass now, to observe that there are 
more particular adaptations which religion should 
have, and which the gospel actually has, to the con* 
dition of human nature, and to the various degrees of 
its improvement. 

One of the circumstances of our moral condition is 
danger. Religion, then, should be a guardian, and a 
vigilant guardian ; and let us be assured that the gos- 
pel is such. Such emphatically do we read. If we 
cannot bear a religion that admonishes us» watches 
over us, warns us, restrains us, let us be assured that 
we cannot bear a religion that will save us. Religion 
should be the keeper of the soul ; and without such a 
keeper, in the slow and undermining process of temp- 
tation, or amidst the sudden and strong assaults of 
passion, it will be overcome and lost. 

Again, the human condition is one of weakness. 
There are weak points where religion should be sta- 
tioned to support and strengthen us. Points, did I say? 
Are we not encompassed with weakness ? Where, in 
the whole circle of our spiritual interests and affec- 
tions, are we not exposed and vulnerable ? Where 
have we not need to set up the barriers of habit, and 
to build the strongest defences with which resolutions 
and vows and prayers can surround us ? Where, and 
wherein, I ask again, is any man safe ? What virtue 
of any man is secure from frailty ? What strong pur- 
pose of his is not liable to failure ? What affection of 
his heart can say, *' I have strength, I am established, 
and nothing: can move me." How weak is man in 
trouble, in perplexity, in doubt — how weak in afflic* 
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^Hnn, or tvhen sickness bows the Epirit, or when apH-J 
^^roacbing death is iinloosiDg all thf- bands of his prii 

■ and self-reliance ! And whose spirit does not some-^ 
times faint under its inlriniiic weakness, under its n 
live frailty, and the burden and prei>3ureof itaneceswt'l 
ties? Religion thon should bring supply, and suppor^fl 
and strength to the soul ; and the gospel does bring ■ 
supply, and sujjport, and strength. Audit thus meets ■ 
a universal want. Every mind wants the slabiUtjl J 
which principle gives ; wants the comfort which piebj J 
gives; wants it continually, in all the varying experi(|l 
ence of life. 

I have said, also, that religion should be adaptd 
. to the Tarious degrees of mental improvement, and j 

■ may add, to the diversities of temperament. No4^ 

■ tilere are sluggish natures that need to be arousei^ 
I ftll the machinery of spiritual terror can scarce IM' J 
I too much to aroui^e some persons, though it may iof { 
I deed be very improperly applied. But on the con-r-l 
Ltrary, there are minds so excitable and sensitive, thdJ 
Ktvligion should come to them with all its sobering anA^ 
^(l^anqiiilliziiig influence. In how many caries do ffBi'l 
^HRtness this ! How niany are there whose minds afe | 
HKJiilUd or etupifled by denunciation ! How many a 
^■Mfpelled by severity, or crushed by a weight of fealr I 
Hfttad aiLtiety! How many such are there that need* 
^Htelping hand to be stretched out to them ; that need . 
H^ be raised, and soothed, and comforted ; ihat need i 
Bab be won with gentleness, and cheered with pro* | 
^Hiises ! The gospel has terrors, indeed, but it is nc^ I 
Hwdl terror ; and its most awfiil rebukes soften inw-^ 
^hiiy over the fearful, the dejected, the anxious, and 

^^^Sat the most stiiking circunwtance, ~\b \W %&a:Mfl 
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lion of religion to llie ditTerent deg;ree9 of mental im- 
prorement, is its character, as supplying not merely 
the general necessities, but the conscious wanta of tbsl. 
mind. Tbere may be some who have never bsfc 
conscious of these intrinsic wants, though thej spring* 
from hitman nature, and must be Rooner or later frif. 
To the very young, or to the unreflecting, religion can 
be scarcely anything more, perhaps, tlian direction, 
It says, " do this, and do that ; and refrain from this 
gratification, and beware of that danger." It is chiefly 
a set of rules and precepts to them. Speak to them 
of religion as the granil resort of the mind, — as that 
which meets its inward necessities, supplies its deep- 
felt wants, fills its capacious desires, — and they do not 
wrfl understand you, or they do not imderstand why 
this view of the subject should be so interesting to 
you. But another mind shall be bound to the gospel 
by nothing so much as by its wants. It craves some- 
thing thus vast, glorious, infinite, and eternal. It 
sought — sought long, perhaps, and anxiously — for 
something thus satislying; and it has found what it 
long and painfully sought, in the teachings of Jeans — 
in the love of God — in that world of spiritual thou^ts 
and objects which tlic great teacher has opened — in 
tliat solemn and majestic vision of immortaUty which 
he has brought to light. To such a religion *he soul 
clings with a peace and satisfaction never to be ex- 
pressed — never to be uttered. It says, " to wham 
shall I go — to whom shall I go ? thou, O blessed reU- 
gion, rainisler and messenger from heaven ! — thou 
hast the words of eternal life, of eternal joy !" The 
language which proclaims the sufficiency of religion, 
which sets forth the attraction and the greatness of 
it, as supplyiag the great iiilelVecluaV \vau\., ia na cbi- 



inerical language; it is not merely a tumiliar '. 
guage; but it is intimate with the deepest and 
dearest feelings of the heart 

In descending to the more specific applications 
the principle of religion to human nature, I must c( 
tent myself, for ihe present, with one further observasl 
tion ; and that is, that it meets aud mingles with 
the varieties of natural temperament and disposition. 

Religion should not propose to break up all the di- 
versities of individual character ; and Christianity does 
not propose this. It did not propose this even when 
it first broke upon the world with manifestation ant 
miracle. It allowed the rash and forward Pet«r, tl 
timid and doubting Thomas, the mild and nfTectionat 
Joha, the resolute and fervent Paul, still to retain 



their peculiarities of character. The 



y of l<ei 



religious, or interested in religion, was not the same to 

ail. There was Cornelius, the Pagan, whose " almi 

and prayers were accepted;" and there were others 

who became Christians without " so much as hearing 

that there was any Holy Ghost." There were the in»- 

mediate disciples of our Lord, who, through a courss 

[ irf gradual teaching, came to apprehend his spiritual. 

fdom ; and there was Paul, to whom this knowledg* 

e by miracle, and with a light brighter than the^ 

There was the terrified jailer who fell dow«.' 

inbling and said, " what must I do to be saved 

^md there was the cautious and inquiring NicodeniuSi 

10, as if he had been reflecting on the matter, said, 

e know that thou art a teacher come from God, for 

man can do these miracles that thou doest, except 

i be with him." 

Now it is painful to observe, at this day, how littl#i 
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of this individuality there is in the prevailing aiul 
])optihir oxi)orionce of religion. A certain process is 
pointed out, n certain result is described ; particular 
views und feelings are insisted on as the only right 
and true state of mind^ and every man strives to bring 
himself througli the required process to the given re- 
sult. It is common, indeed, to observe, that if you 
road one account of a conversion, one account of a reli- 
gious excitement, you have all. I charge not this to 
any particular set of opinions, though it may be found 
to have been connected with some creeds more than 
with others ; but it results too from- the very weakness 
of human nature One man leans on the experience of 
another, and it contributes to his satisfaction, of course, 
to have the same experience. How refreshing is it, 
amidst this dull and artificial uniformity, to meet with 
a man whose religion is his own ; who has thought and 
felt for himself; who has not propped up his hopes on 
other men's opinions ; who has been willing to com- 
mune with the spirit of religion and of God alone; 
and who brings forth to you the fruits of his expe- 
rience, fresh and original, and is not much concerned for 
yowr judgment of them, provided they have nourished 
and comforted himself. I would not desire that every 
man should view all the matters of piety as I do, but 
would rather that every man should bring the results 
of his own individual conviction to aid the common 

1 - 

cause of right knowledge and judgment. 

In the diversities of character and situation that 
exist, there will naturally be diversities of religious 
experience. Some, as I have said before, are consti- 
tutionally lively, and others serious ; some are ardent, 
and others moderate ; some, also, are inclined to be 
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icialj and others to be retired. Knowledge and ign J 
Iprancc, too, oad i-efinenient and rudeness of charao^ ■ 
I ter, are cases to be provided for. And a tnie ^ikI'I 
thorough religiou — this is the special observation t J 
wisli 10 make on the diversities of character — a tru*a 
and thorough religion, when it enters the miad, will4 
show itself by its naturally blending and mingling mthffl 
the mind m it is; it will sit easily upon the character! ff 
it will take forma in accordance, not with the bad, hq|l 
with the constitutional tempers and dispoaitions if4 
finds in its subjects. 

Nay, I will say yet further, that religion ought n 
to repress the natural buoyancy of our allections, th( 
innocent gaiety of the heart. True religion i 
designed to do this. Undoubtedly it will discriminaHi 
It will check what is extravagant in us, all tumuUuoui 
and excessive joy about acquisitions of little conseVj 
i^uence, or of doubtful utility to us: it will corr 
what is deformed; it will uproot what is hurtful, 
there is a native buoyancy of the hearl, the meed 4 
youth, or of health, which is a sensation of our anim 
nature, a tendency of our being. This, true religi 
does not propose to withstand. It does not war againfli 
our nature. As well should the cultivator of a beaib 
^ful and variegated garden cut up all the flowers in 8 
Of lay weights and encumbrances on them, lest \h,tf 
\ should be too Sourisliing and fair. Religion is d^ 1 
signed for the culture of our natural faculties, not fof J 
I |heir eradication ! 

It would be easy now, did the time permit, to illui 
I trate the views which hare been presented, by a i 

> to the teachings of our Saviour. He did nol 
address one passion or part of our nature alone, or 
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chiefly. There was no one manner of address ; and 
we feel snre as we read, that there was no one tcme. 
He did not confine himself to any one class of subjects. 
He was not always speaking of death, nor of judg- 
ment, nor of eternity ; frequently and solemnly as he 
spoke of them. He was not always q>eaking of the 
state of the sinner, nor of repentance and the new 
heart ; though on these subjects too he delivered kis 
solemn message. There was a varied adaptation, in 
his discourses, to every condition of mind^ and every 
duty of life, and every situation in which his hearers 
were placed. Neither did the preaching of our Sa- 
viour possess, exclusively, any one moral complexion. 
It was not terror only, nor promise only ; it was sot, 
exclusively, severity nor gentleness; but it waseaefa 
one of them in its place, and all of them always sub- 
dued to the tone of perfect sobriety. At one time we 
hear him saying, with lofty self-respect, *' neither tell I 
you by what authority I do these things :" — at another, 
with all the majesty of the Son of God, we hear him, 
in reply to the fatal question of the judgment-hall, 
" Art thou the Christ ?"■— we hear him say, '^ I am; 
and hereafter ye shall see the Son of Man seated on the 
throne of power, and coming in the clouds of heavea." 
But it is the same* voice that says, " come unto me, aU 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will givt 
you rest ; take my yoke, which is easy, and my burden, 
which is light, and ye shall find rest to your souk." 
At one time he speaks in the language of terror, and 
says, " fear not them who, after that they have Jkilled 
the body, have no more that they can do; but fear 
Him who is able to cast both soul and body into hell ; 
yea, I say unto you, fear him." But at anothw tame 
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the awful admonisher breaks out ioto the pathetk J 
CKclamation, " Oh ! Jerusalem, Jerusalem 1 how ofCan 1 
nciuld I have gathered your children, even as a hea J 
gathereth her brood under her wings, but ye would'l 
not," 

If I might be permitted now, to add a suggestion of J 
an advisory nature, it would be in the languai 
apOBtle^ " let your moiJej'aiion be known to all men."'^ 
The true rehgion, the true excellence of character, 
requires that we should hold all the principles and af- 
focdons of our nature in a due sub oi'di nation and pro- 
portion to each other ; that we should subdue all th$^ J 
(Jamoring voices of passion and desire, of fear a 
hiipe, of joy and sorrow, lo complete harmony ; 
we should regard and cultivate our nature a* a it 
Almost all error is some truth carried to excess, t 
dimiaished from its proper magnitude. Almost a 
Bin is some good or useful principle, suffered to i 
immoderate and ungovernable, or suppressed 
denied its proper influence and action. Let, tliei 
.^Mderation be a leading trait of our virtue and piet;^A 
ja^his is not dulness. Nothing is farther from dulnes^a 
^hnd nothing, sui-ely, is more beautiful in character, 
to more touching, than to see a hvely and hitenee 
.Ihnsibility controlled by the judgment; strong passions 
.MiMued and softened by reflection; and, on the other 
,d, to fiod a vigorous, clear, and manly undwstand- 
Sce, quickened by a genuine fervor and enthusiasm. 
V^othing is more wise or -more admirable in action 
than to be resolute and yet calm, earnest and yet 
self-possessed, decideil and yet modest; to contend 
^r truth and right with meekness and charity; to 
go forward in a good cause, without pretension, to 
retire with dignity; to give witWoul -gViie, wwS. v>i 
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withhold witliout meanness; to rejoice with mo- 
(lenition, and to suffer with patience. And nothing, 
I may n(h1, was more remarkable in the character of 
our Saviour than this perfect sobriety^ consistency, 
self-control. 

This, therefore, is the i)erfection of character. This 
will always be found, I believe, to be a late stage in 
the progress of religious worth from its first beginnings. 
It is comparatively easy to be one thing and that alone; 
to be all zeal, or all reasoning ; all faith, or all action ; 
all rapture, or all chilling and captious fault-finding. 
Here novices begin. Thus far they may easily go. 
Thus far men may go, whose character is the result 
of temperament, and not of culture ; of headlong pro- 
pensity, and not of careful and conscientious discipline. 
It is easy for the bruised reed to be broken. It is 
easy for the smoking flax to be quenched. It is easy 
to deal rashly and rudely with the matters of religious 
and virtuous experience — to make a hasty eflTort, to 
have a paroxysm of emotion, to give way to a feverish 
and transient feeling, and then to smother and quench 
all the rising purposes of a better life. But true religion 
comes to us with a wiser and more considerate adap- 
tation, — to sustain and strengthen the bruised reed of 
human weakness ; to fan the rising flame of virtuous 
and holy purposes : it comes to revive our failing cou- 
rage, to restrain our wayward passions. It will not 
suffer us to go on with our fluctuations and our fan- 
cies ; with our transient excitements and momentary 
struggles. It will exert a more abiding, a more ra- 
tional influence. It will make us more faithful and per- 
severing. It will lay its hand on the very energies of 
our nature, and will take the lead and control the form- 
ing and perfecting of them. May we find it^ real and 
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s power '. May it lead us in the true, the firm, 
3 brightening path of the just, till it brings us to the 
jerfect day ! 

Oh ! my brethren, wc sin against our own peace, vi 
fiave no mercy upon ourselves, when we neglect such a 
religion as this. It is the only wisdom, the only sound-1 
iieas, the only consislency and harmony of character^:^ 
the only peace and blessedness of mind. We should 
not have our distressing doubts and fears, we should 
not be so subject aa we are to the distracting influences 
of passion or of the world without us, if we had , 
yielded our hearts wholly to the spirit and religion o 
Jesus, It is a religion adapted to us all. To i 
affection, to every state of mind, troubled or joyous, t 
every period of life, it would impart the very influenct 
that we need. How surely would it guide our youth,.J 
and how would it temper, and soften, and sanctify a 
llie fervours of youllifiil affection ! How well would i< 
support our age, making it youthful again with thi 
fervent hope of immortality ! How would it lead u^ 
too, in all the paths of earthly care, and business, ant' 
labour, turning the brief and weary courses of worldly^ 
toil into the ways that are everlasting *. How faithfulW 
and how calmly would it conduct us to the everlasting 
abodes ! And how well, in fine, does he, of whom it' 
was prophesied that he should not break the bruised 
reed nor quench the smoking flax — how well does he 
'meet that gracious character, when he says — shall we 
not listen to him? — "Come unto me, all ye that labour j 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest : lake mya 



yoke, which is easy, and my burdei 



which i) 
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, for I am meek and lowly in heart, and ycfl 



I 'shall find rest unto your souls.' 
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OF. APPKil. OF RELIGtOS TO HITMAN NATURF. 
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to you, O men. I call ; atiA my voice » 
9 the sons oFmen. 



' Tub appeal of religion to human nature, the, doep 
■fisdom of its instructions to ihe human heart, the »»■ 
guage of power and of cheering with which it is fitted 
, to address the inmost soul of man, is never to be un- 
derstood, perhaps, till our nature is exalted far beygml 
its present meaaure. When the voice of wisdom aw 
purity shall find an inwaid wisdom and purity to which 
it can speak, it will be received with a welcome and 
gladness, with a joy beyond all other joy, such asJw 
tongue of eloquence has ever expressed, nor the heart 
of worldly sensibility ever yet conceived. It is, ihwe- 
foie, with the most unfeigned diffidence, with the n»sl 
distinct consciousness that my present labour must be 
incipieut and imperfect, that I enter upon this great 
thenio-^tho apjieal of reUgion to human nature. 

What ought it to be ? What has it been ? The* 
arc Ihe iac,uirws which I shall pursue. Xor shaU 
attoi«l>l (o t^'vp tUca altogether sej^rate in ihp dia 
r,i*»io»: wuw ball, llw defects and the duties of rdi 
^,i^ in.irurt««, may ofton be best e:ihibited und. 
' — >»*a«fd.^rse. NmborshaU I labour 
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speak of religion under tliat abstract and figurative 
character with which wisdom h personified in the corv 
text, though that may be occasionally convenient ; 
but whether it be the language of individual reason or 
conscience ; whetlier it be the voice of the parent or 
of the preacher ; whether it be the language of forms 
or of institutions, I would consider how religion has 
appealed, and how it ought to have appealed, to 
human nature. 

The topics of discourse under wliich I shall pursing J 
these inquiries, are the following : — In whai charaeltt^ 
should religion address us ?~ — to uthat in us shoulil 
it speak ? — and how should it deliver its tnessagelS 

I That is to say — the substance, the subject, and tin 
spirit of the appeal, are the topics of our inquiry, 
cannot, of course, pursue these inquiries beyond t 
'^int to which the immediate object of my discourse^ 
flrill carry them ; and I am willing to designate thaf I 
|>oint at once, by saying that the questions are, whethefd 
the character in which rehgion is to appeal to us b 
moral or not ; whether 1 hat in us to which it chiefijP| 
appeals should be the noblest or the basest part of oi 
nature ; and finally, whether the manner and spirit o 
its appeal should be that of confidence or distrust, i 
fiiendship or hatred. 

I. And with regard to the first question, the answBQ 1 
I ^ course, is, that the character in which religion should | 
ftttddress us is purely moral. As a moral principle, as 
I aprinciple of rectitude, it must speuk to us. Institu- 
f lions, rites, commands, threatenings, promises — all 
I Ibrms of appeal must contain this essence ; tliey must 
I be moral ; they must be holy. 

It may be thought strange that I should n 
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a point so obvimis, but let me crave your patience 
What is tlie c«itre, the first priniriple, the essence, of 
ill! that Ib moral, of all that is holy ? 1 answer, ith 
goodnpss. This is the primary element of all virtue. 
Excellence, rectitude, righteousness, every virtue, 
every grace, is but a modification of the one essentiah 
all-embracing principle of love. This is strictJy, me- 
taphysically true : it is the result of the most severe 
philosophical analysis. It is also the truth of scnp- 
ture. The character of supreme perfection is sum- 
med up in this one attribute, " God is love." This is 
the very glory of God. For when an ancient aervant 
desired to " see his glory,"' the answer to the prayer 
was, that " he caused all his goodness to pass before 
him." 

The character, then, in which religion should ap- 
peal to human nature, is that of simple and essential 
goodness. This, the moral nature of man is made to 
understand and to feel; and nothing else but this. 
This character, doubtless, has various expressions. 
Sometimes it takes the forms of command and threat- 
ening; but still these must speak in the name of good- 
ness. If command and threatening stand up to speak 
for themselves — alone—dissociated from that love 
which gives them all their moral character— then, I 
say that the moral natiire of man cannot receive their 
message. A brute can receive that ; a dog or a horse 
can yield to mere command or menace. But the 
moral nature can yield to nothing which is not moral ; 
and that which gives morality to every precept and 
warning is the goodness which is breathed into them. 
Divest them of this, and they are not even religious. 
Nor are those persons religious who pay obedience to 
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I CDoannnd, as command, and witliout any considdra^ I 
lion of its moral nature, of the intrinsic and esscntiii) | 
sanction which goodness bestows on the command. 
, The \-oice of religion, then, must be as the voice 
goodness. Conceive of everything good and lovelj^ J 
of everything morally excellent and admirable, q£ f 
everything glorious and godlike, and when these sp ea\c f 
to you, know that religion speaks to you. WhethwT I 
that voice comes from the page of genius, or from t^ I 
record of heroic and heavenly virtue, or from its livi^ f 
presence and example, or from the bosom of sileoj; I 
tpo^erie, the innermost sanctuary of meditation-ri* I 
whatever of holy and beautiful speaks to you, aiiif J 
4farough what medium soever it comes, it is the voi^J 
I of religion. All excellence, in other words, is n 

But here we meet witii what seems to me — and httM 

I tetist I denominate it, in justice to my own appreheit* 1 

I stupendous error ; an error, prevalent,, 'l 1 

' Itehcve, and yet fatal, so far as it goes, to all religioua 1 

emotion. All excellence, I said, is religioi). But tift f 

great error is, that in the popidar apprehension the^a I 

4hings are not identified. In other words, rehgioii and i 

I jgoodoees 'are not identified in the general mind : thejr | 

Kate not held by most men to be the same thing. 'This 1 

Bferror, I say, if it exist, is fatal to genuine religious emo- I 

K^on, becaixse men cannot heartily love, as a moral | 

1 .^trajity, anything which is not, to them, goodness. 

' - to state this position as a simple truism, t}tey j 
■^tannot love anything which ia Qot, to them, 1dv9« j 
I Vness. 

' Now I am willing, nay, I earnestly wish, that witb I 
J regard to the real nature of religion there should b^ | 
Wt&e utmost discrimination ; and I will soon speak tQ J 
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that point. But, I say, Tor the present — I say, again, 
that religion is made, intrinsically and altogether, a 
different thing from what is commonly re^rded as 
loveliness of character, and therpfore that it speaks to 
men, speaks to human nature, not as goodness, but as 
some other thing. 

For proof of tliis, I ask you, first, to look at that 
phraseology by which religion ia commonly described, 
and to compare it with the language by which niai 
express those lovfly qualities that they most admire. 
See, then, how lliey express their admiralton. You 
hear them speak of one who is amiable, lovely, fasci- 
nating ; of one who is honourable, upright, generous. 
)'ou hear them speak of a good parent, of an aAec- 
tionate child, of a worthy citizen, of an obliging neigh- 
bour, of a kind and faithful friend, of a man whom 
they emphatically call " a noble man ;" and you observe 
a fervour of language and a glow of pleasure while 
these things are said; a kindling animation in the tone 
and the countenance, which inspires you with a kin- 
dred sympathy and delight. But mark, now, with how 
different a language and manner the qualities of reli- 
gion are described, The votary of religion is said to 
be very " serious," perhaps, but ivith a look and tone 
as if a much worse thing were stated ; or you hear it 
said of him that he is a " pious man," or, he is •' a vewy 
experienced person," or, he ia " a Christian if ewp 
there was one :" but it seems, even when the reli^oiw 
themselves say all this, as if it were an extorted and 
cold homage ; as if religion were something very 
proper, indeed, very safe, perhaps, but not very agree- 
able, certainly ; there is no glow, there is no anima- 
tion, and there is generally no sympathy. 
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In fiirtlier proof that religion is Qot ideatifie J witli 
the beautiful and admirable in character, I might turn 
from the language ia conungn use to actual experi-^^ 
eBce. Is religion, I ask — not the religion of poetr ' 
but that which exists in the actual conceptions of n 
the religion of professors, the reUgion that is commonl 
taught from our pulpits — is it usually regarded as i 
loveliest attribute of the human character? 
youi! minds glow with the love of excellence, when yiw 
weep over the examples of goodness, is this exceUer 
is this goodness which you admire, religion ? Consi^ 
the books of fiction, open the pages of history, i 
to the stores of our classical literature, and say, i 
religioiia man of our times appears in them at all ; 
if, when lie docs appear in them, it is he that chlei 
draws your affection ? Say, rather, if it is not somi^ 
personage, whether of a real or fictitious tale, that jg 
destitute of every distinctive quality of the popular n 
ligion, who kindles your enthusiasm ? So true it 
that many who have held the prevailing ideas of redf^ 
giott, have regarded, and on their principles bavft'l 
justly regarded, the literature of taste and of fiction ai^ ] 
eneiof the most insidious temptations that could befall f 
ttiem. No, I repeat, the images of loveliness that 
4t<'ell in the general mind, whether of writers op I 
Upaders, have not been the images of religion. Aoii J 
t)iua it has happened, that the men of taste, and ($M 
Ar IWely and ardent sensibility, have by no mearuiJ 
jridded their proportion of votaries lo 'religion. Thai 

'1, the gloomy, the sick, the aged have been relJi T 
l^us ; not. — i. e. not to the same extent — the youi^^'i 
Biid the joyous ini their first admiration and their first 
4ove; not the intelleetual and refined in the enthusiasiq, 
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of'theiriiMliDgs and in the gloij of jt^eici. 
tians,--''' ■-. ■ ,■■.-..,., 1.^,, i^,-. 

But lot me appeal once more to cxperieaee. J Mt 
then—do you love religion? 1 ask you, I ask snyoH 
who will enterlaiii the question — do you love religiair! 
Doen the very ivord carry a sound that k agreeable, 
delightful to you ? Does it stand for Komethiog altrac 
tive and lovely ? Are the terms that describe religion- 
grace, holiness, repentance, faith, godliness — aret^ey 
invested with a charm to your heart, to your iaiagiiu- 
tion, to your whole mind? Now, to this question I am 
sure that many would answer freely and decidedly, 
" No, religion is not a thing that we love. We <^aaiiel 
say that we lake that sort of interest in it. We do not 
profess to be religious, and — honestly — we do not 
wish to he." What ! I might answer in return — do yoit 
love nothing that is good ? Is there nothing in charac- 
ter, nothing in attribute, no abstract charm, that you 
love? "Far otherwise," would be the reply. '-There 
are many persons that we love : there are many cha- 
racters in history, in biography, in romance, thataiv 
delightful lo us ; they are so noble, so beautiful." < 

How different then, do we not see, are tlie ideoa 
of religion from the images of loveliness that dwell ia 
many minds ! They are actually the jromfl iu principle. 
All excellence has the same foundation. 'I'here are 
not, and cannot be, two dilTereiit and opposite kiod^ 
of rectitude. The moral nature of man, deranged, 
though It be, is not deranged so far as to admit thJa; 
and yet how evident is it, that religion is not ideutifictd 
with the excellence that men love ! 

Btit 1 hear it said, '■ The images of level 
dwell in the general mind are not indeed the iix 



■•f religion, and ought not 1o be ; for they are i 
Uid would utterly mislead us." Grant, now, for I 
sake of argument, that ihis were true, and whoili 
would the admission benefit ? What would follotwl 
from the admission ? Why, this clearly; thatofbeio^l 
religious, no power or possibility is within hitrnaa 
reach. For men must love that which seems to theaS 
to be lovely. If that which seems to them to Ufl 
lowly is not religion — if religion is something elatj 
and somt^thing altogether different,— religion, it is cleaiM 
they cannot love : that is to say, on this hj'pothesHJl 
they cannot be religious ; they cannot, by any poss^d 
bility, but that in which all things are possible witlM 
God ; they cannot by any possibility that comon 
within the range of the powers and aflections thaf 1 
God has given them. < J 

But it is not true that men's prevailing and consti*.* 1 
tutional perceptions of moral beauty are false. It iiu 
not true, that is to say, that their sense of right aJidfl 
wrong is false ; that their conscience is a treacheroUiS 
and deceitful guide. It is not true; and yet, doubttftfl 
less, there is a discrimination to be made. Their perw. I 
ceptions may be, and undoubtedly often are, low and 1 
inadequate, and marred with error. And therefore j 
when we use the words, excellent, admirable, lovely; I 
»4bere is danger that, to many, they will not mean I 
I «n that they ought to mean, that men's ideas of thes* 1 
I qualities will not be as deep, and thorough, and strict; J 

■ as they ought to he ; while, if we confine ourselves t» ■ 
Moch terras for religious qualities as serious, holy^l 

■ ■pidly, the danger is that they will be just as erroneoiia/fl 
btesides being technical, barren, and uninteresting. ■ M 
^ There is a difficulty, on this account, attending tlw; I 

■ pa M 
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IsJiguage of the pulpit, which every reflecting man, in 
the use of it. must have fe^ll. But tlie truth, amidst all 
these discriminations, 1 liold to be this ; that the uik* 
versal and constitutional jwrceptions of moral love^ 
ne8S which mankind entertain, are radical/t/ just. And 
therefore the only right doctrine an<I the only rational 
direction to be addressed to men on tliis subject is to 
the following effect : "Whatever your conscience dic- 
tates ; whatever your mind clotlies with moral beauty; 
that to you is right ; be that to you religion. Nothing 
else can be, if you think rationally ; and therefore Ie( 
that bo to you tlie religion that you love ; and let ii 
be your endeavour continually to elevate and purifv 
your conceptions of all virtue and goodness." J\ay. 
if I knew a man whose ideas of excellence were ever 
so tow, I should Btill say to him. Revere those ideas; 
they are all that you can revere. The very appre- 
hensions you entertain of the glory of God cannot go 
beyond your ideas of excellence. All that you can 
worship, then, is the most perfect excellence you can 
conceive of. Be that, therefore, the object of your 
reverence. However low, however imperfect it is, 
still be that to you the image of the Divinity. On that 
scale of your actual ideas, however humble, let j-our 
thoughts rise to higher and higher perfection. 

I say, however low. And grant now thai the moral 
conceptions of a man are very low ; yet if they are 
the highest he has, is there anything higlier that he 
can follow ? Will it be said there are the Scriptures ? 
But the aid of the Scriptures is already presupposed 
in the case. They contribute to form the very per- 
ceptions in question. They are a light to man only 
as they kindle a light witliin him. They do not, and 
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tbey f:annot, mean more, t9 any man than lie uniler- 
Vtaads, than he perceives them to mean. His percep- 
ijans of their intent, then, be must follow. He, cannf^i 
fpUow the light any farther than he sees it. jM 

I,, But it may be saiil that many of the ignorant aiufl 
l^based see very Utile light; that their perceptio tuj 
.f^rs very \qv/ ; that they admire quahties and actioMM 
.«f a very questionable character. What then? ^<$|3 
IQust begin with them where they are ! But, lot us no|H 
frant loo much of this. Go to the most degrad^ffl 
^ing you know, and tell bim some story of noble disfl 
dntejeatedness, or touching charity ; tell him the stn^fl 
' Howard, or Swartz, or Oherlin ; and will he agSM 
|flpprove — will he uot admire ? Then tdl him, 1 say-n#fl 
^ the summing up of tliis head of my discourse— tcttfl 
\tpf that this is religion. Tell him that this is a faiajtl 
.i^adow to the inliiitte brightness of Divine love— -^v 
j(^h1e and marred image compared with the infin^l 
ii^nignity and goodness of God ! , tl 

y,. n. My naxt observation is, on the principles to bsl 
.^flfldresaed. And, on this point, 1 say in general, th^fl 
Religion should appeal to the good in man, against tbiti 
ijiad. Tliat there is good in man — not fixed goodneevfl 
^(jfrbut that there is something good in man, is evidenC'B 
from the.fact that he has an idea of goodness. For jf ■ 
iJ^ Tnattor he strictly and philosophically traced, i$M 
f^\i he found that the idea of goodness can sprin^J 
tj^ova, nothing else but experience — from the inwan|l 
of it. <;■ 

But not to dwell on this : my principal object xmdeffl 
^4bis liead of discourse i^a to maint,ain, that reljgiotf'l 
fffo'^d appeal chiefly, not to the lowest, .^n^t \ff^ tt>|IM 
iJl^jghest of our moral sentiments. -..fri.,; ( If Jl^k 
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There are sentiRienu ia our nature to jvhicli pow- 
rrfiil appeal can be luade, and lliey are, emphatically, 
its high and honourable scotiments. If you nished Ui 
speak in touea tliat should thrill through the very heart 
of the world, you would speak to these before all 
others. Almost all the richest poetry, the most admi- 
rable of the fine arts, the most popular and jxinerful 
eloquence in the world have addressed these moral 
and generous senliments of human nature. And 1 
have observed it as quite remarkable, indeed — because 
it is an exception to the general language of the pulpil 
— that all the most eloquent preachers liave made 
great use of these very sentiments; they have appealed 
to the sense of beauty, to generosity and tenderness, 
to the natural conscience, the natural sense of eight 
and wrong, of honour and shame. 

To these, then, if you would move the humaa heart, 
you would apply yourself. You would appeal to the 
indignation at wrong, at oppression, or treachery, or 
raeaimess, or to the natural admiration which men 
feel for virtuous and noble deeds. If you woidd touch 
the most tender feehngs of the human heart, you 
would still make your appeal to these sentiments. 
You would represent innocence borne down and 
cnished by the arm of power ; you would describe 
patriotism labouring and dying for its country. Or 
you would describe a parent's love with all its cares 
and anxieties, and its self-sacrificing devotion. Or 
you would portray filial afiection watching over infir- 
mity, and relieving pain, and striving to pay back some- 
thing of the mighty debt of filial gratitude. Look 
abroad in the world, or look back upon the history of 
ages past, and ask for those on whom the enthusiasm 
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fand pride and affection of mea love to dwell. EvoKi 
from the shadows of the times gone by, their mightj 
their cherished forms, around which the halo of e 
lasting admiration dwells : and what are they ? 
hold the names of the generous, the philauthropii^ 
and the good — hehold, the voice of martyred bloot' 
on the altars of cruelty, or on the hills of freedom 
for ever rising from the earth — eternal testimonies bi^ 
the right and noble sentiments of mankind. 

To these, then, religion ought to have appealed 
In these sentiments it ought to have laid its foundt 
tion, and on these it ought to have built up its pow«H 
But has it done so ? Could it do so while it held 
liuman nature to he utterly depraved ? 

But there is a farther question. Can any religionya 
Christian or heathen, in fact, entirely discard liuma^l 
iflature? Certainly not. Must not every religion thai 
«peaks to man, speak to something human ? Undoubtt I 
«dly it must. What, then, is the end of all this 
inst human nature ? Has it not been, I ask, ti 
;'dress the worst parts of it ? There has been no scni 
f\e about appealing to fear and anxiety ; but of thrfil 

entiments of admiration, of the sense of beauly in ti 

luroan heart, of the deep love for friends and kindred,! 

bat lingers there, religion has been afraid. Granl^f* 
ilideed, that these sentiments and aSections have been 
too low : it was the very business of religion to elevate 
them. But while it has failed to do this, in the degree 
it ought, how often has it spread a rack of torture 
our fear and solicitiide ! How often has it been i 
engine of superstition, an inflicter of penance, 4 
inister of despondency aud gloom ; an ins 

Tective, as if it were framed on purpose, to ke« 
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lUnm nil nituritl biioyancy, generosily, anU Liberal 
aspiration ! How often lias religion frawnetl upon the 
nature that it came to sai-e ; and instead of vtinning 
its conrtilenr<- and love, hm incurred its hatred ami 
Korn 1 and instead of having drawn it into tlic blosHfl 
path of |wace and trust, has driven it to indiSaiB 
infidelity, or dewprraTion ! 

And how lamentable is it [ Hereisanwldofl^ 
fillwl with entbusiaHm. filled with a thousand wwn 
and kindling alfej^tions; the breasts of millions are 
fired with admiration for generous and heroic virtue; 
and when the living representative of these virtues 
appears among ua — a Washington, or some illustrious 
compeer in excellence — crowded cities go forth to 
meet him, and nations lift up the voice of gratitude. 
How remarkable in the human character is this moral 
admiration ! What quickening thoughts does it awa. 
Itetl in solitude I What tears does it call forth, when 
we think of tlie prisons, the hospitals, the desolate 
dwellings, visited and cheered by the humane and 
merciful ! With what ecstasy does it swell the hiimaa 
lireast, when the vision of the patriotic, tlie patiently 
sufiering, the magnanimous and the good, passes be- 
fore us! In all this the inferior race has no share. 
TTiey can fear ; but esteem, veneration, the sense of 
moral loveliness, they know not. These are the pre- 
rogativBS of man — the gifts of Nature to him — the gifts 
of God, But how little, alas ! have they been calUd 
into the service of his religion ! How little have;tj 
energies been enlisted in that which is the great q 
cern of man ! 

And all this iathemoK to be lamented, bei^ 
those who are moat suscejitihle of feeling and o 
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thusiasm, most need the power and support of religion. 
The dull, the earthly, the children of sense, the mere 
fiodders of business, the mere votaries of gain, i 

1, or may think they can do, without it. But hoi 
tnany beings are there, how many Bpirjls of a fiw 
mould, and of a loftier bearing, and of more intellec 
tual wants, who, when the novelty of life is worn o^M 
%hen the enthusiasm of youth has been freely lavished^.] 
%hen changes come on, when friends die, and then 
ts care and weariness and uolitude to press upon til 
beart — how many are there, then, that sigh bitterM 
nfter some better thing, atter something greater 
more permanent, and more satisfying! And how^ 
they need to be told that religion is that better thin^^" 
[hat it is not a. stranger to their wants and sorrows ; 
Uiat its voice is speaking and pleading within them, in 
tiie cry of their lamentation, and in the felt burthen of ^ 
Iheir necessity ; that religion is the home of their far^- B 
wandering desires ; the rest, the heaven, of their lon^ ■ 
troubled affections ! How do they need to hear the 
voice that says, " Unto you, men — men of care, and 
fear, and importunate desire — do I call ; and my voice 
is 10 the sons of men — to the children of frailty, and i 
trouble, and sorrow !" 

III. Let U3 now proceed to consider, in the thi 
I jplace, and finally, IVom the relation between the p 
thai speaks and the principle addressed, in what i 
ner the one should appeal to the other. 

The relation, then, between them, 1 say, is a 
• tion of amity. But let me explain. I do not ss 
course, that there is amity between right and wronf 
3 do not say that there is amity between pure j 
s and what is evil in man. But that i 
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wrong and evil in man is the perrenioii ef aomeduog 
that is good and right. To that good and right I con- 
tend that religion should speak: to that it muit 
speaky for there is nothing else that can hear it. We 
do not appeal to abstractions of evil in man, hecaose 
there are no such things in him ; but we appeal to 
affections, to affections in which there is a mixture of 
good and evil. To the good, then, I say, we muit 
appeal, agcnnsi the evil. And every preacher of 
righteousness may boldly and fearlessly approach the 
human heart, in the confidence that, however it may 
defend itself against him, however high it may build ito 
battlements of habit and its towers of pride^ he has 
friends in the very citadel. 

I say, then, that religion should address the trot 
moral nature of man as its fnend> and not a» its 
enemy ; as its lawful subject, and not as an alien or a 
traitor ; and should address it, therefore^ with gene- 
rous and hopeful confidence,, and not with cold and 
repulsive distrust. What is it, in this nature, to which 
religion speaks ? To reason, to conscience, to the 
love of happiness, to the sense of the infinite and the 
beautiful, to aspirations after immortal good ; to 
natural sensibility, also, to the love of kindred and 
country and home. All these are in this nature, and 
they are all fitted to render obedience to religion. In 
this obedience they are satisfied^ and indeed they can 
never be satisfied without it. 

Admit, now, that these powers are ever so sadly 
perverted and corrupted, still no one maintains that 
they are destroyed. Neither is their testimony to what 
is right ever, in any case, utterly silenced. Should 
they not, then, be appealed to in a tone of confidence ? 
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I Suppose, fof instance, to itluBtrate our observation, 
that simple reason were appealed to on any subject not 
roligious ; and suppose, to make the case parallel, 
the Reason ol' the man on that subject were Tcry mui 
perverted, that he was very much prejudiced ai 
misled. Yet would not the argument be directed 
his reason, as a principle actually existing ia hi 
as a priodple to be confided in and to be re 
from its error ? Would not every tone of the ar( 
meat and of the expostulation show confidence in 
principle addressed I 

Oh ! what power might religion have had, if it 
breathed this tone of confidence ; if it had gone di 
Into the deep and silent places of the heart as thcf) 
voice of friendship ; if it had known what doar and 
precious treasures of love and hope and joy are therej 
ready to be made celestial by its touch ; if it had 
^wkm to man as the most affectionate parent would 
speak to his most beloved, though sadly erring child: 
if it bad said, in the emphatic language of the textn 
" Unto you, 0?nen, I call; and my voice is to the 
of men : lo ! I have set my love upon you — upon 

a of the strong and affectionate nature, of the aspiiv' 
B^^ and' heaven- needing soul — not upon inferior crea- 
, not upon the beasts of the field, but upon you 
} i set my love. Give entrance to me, iwt with fear 
i mistrust, but with good hope and with gladnessi; 
e entrance to me, and I will make my abotle with 
I, aiul I will build up all that is within you, in glory, 
md beauty, and ineffable brightness. " Alas! for oat 
■ and sinful, but also misguided and ill-used 
*. Bad enough, indeed, we have made it, or si 
it to be made : but if a better lot bad befallen 
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if kiiHltier influences had breathed . upon it,;. )F:tlu 
parent's and the preacher's voice, inspired with ..evt^ 
lone of hallowed feehng, had won it to piety ; if ,Ule 
train of Eocial life, with every attractive charm of 
goodness, had led it in the consecrated way; we had 
ere this—known what now, alasl ne so poorly know— 
we had known what it is to be children of God aod 
heirs of heaven. 

My friends, let religion epeak to us in its own true 
character, with all its mighty power and winning can- 
dour and tenderness. It is the priuciplo of inlii;ule 
wisdom that speaks. From that unknown period be- 
fore the world was created — so saith the holy record— 
from the depth of eternity, from the centre of infinity, 
from the heart of the universe, from "the bosom of 
God," its voice has come forth, and spoken to us— 
to us, men, in our lowly habitations. What a minis- 
tration is it! It is the infinite communing with iJie 
finite i it is might communing with frailty ; it is raeroy 
stretching out its arms to the guilty ; it is goodness 
taking part with all thut is good in us against all that 
is evil. So full, so overflowing, so all -pervading is 
it, that all things give it utterance. It speaks to us 
in everything lowly, and in everytliing loitjf. ,It 
speaks to us in every whispered accent of human afleo- 
tion, and in every revelation that is. sounded out Orpm 
the spreading heavens. It speaks to us from this lowJy 
seat at which we bow down in prayer — from this 
humble shrine veiled with the shadows of mortal infir- 
mity ; and it speaks to us alike from those altar-fires 
that blaze in the heights of the firmament, It speaks 
where the seven thunders utter their voices ; and it 
sends forth its voice — of pity more than human, of 
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a^ny more than mortal — from the silent summit 
Calvary. 

Can a principle so sublime and so benignant as reli- 
gion speak to us but for our good? Cau infinity, can 
omnipotence, can boundless love speak to us but in 
the spirit of infinite generosity, and candour, and ten- 
derness ? No ; it may be the infirmity of man to 
a harsh tone, and to heap upon us bitter and cruel u] 
braidings ; but so speaks not religion. It says- 
I (race an accent of tenderness and entreaty in evei 
word^' Unto you, O men, I call ; and my voice — i 
voice is to the children of men." 

O man ! whosoever thou art, hear that voicf 
dom. Hear it, thou sacred conscience! and 
way to evil ; touch no bribe, touch not dishonest gain^ 
touch not the sparkling cup of unlawful pleasure. Heal 
itt ye better affections, dear and holy! and turn 
your purity to pollution, and your sweetness to bitti 
ncss, and your hope to shame. Hear it, poor, weariei 
broken, prostrate, human nature '. and rise to peniteni 
a sanctity, to glory, to heaven. Rise now, lest soon 
I be for ever too late. Hise at this entreaty of wisdon^J 
I lor wisdom can utter no more. Rise, — arise at thtl 
Kfoice — for the universe is exhausted of all its rere' 
IS — infinity, omnipotence, boundless love hav«' 
fliivished their uttermost resource in this one provi* 
f'^n, this one call, this one gospel of mercy ! 
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SPIRITUAL INTERESTS* REAL A^lJi SUPREMJC. ... 



John vi. 26, 27. Jesus answered them and said* Verily^ Tfinlji 
I say unto you. Ye seek me, not because ye saw the ininibles, 
but because ye did eat of the loaves, and were itlled. t^i>6Ur 
not for the meat which perisheth, but for that* iaei(£ wld^ 
endureth unto etemallifa ,.. ^ ^,'J' 

The contrast here set forth is betweeh a Wol-litt^ 
mind and a spiritual mind : and so very marked "dud 
striking is it> that the fact upon which it h baded Biay 
seem to be altogether extraordinary— a solitliry ilh 
stance of Jewish stupidity^ and not applicable to Mf 
other people, or any after-times. OurSaFiottY*'a^<<m 
that the multitude who followed him on a laertAtn'Xf^' 
casion did so, not because they saw thbseeUrtiobifeAdfttg 
miracles that gave witness to his spiritual imi$dbn', 
but simply because they did eat of the lokuds/ imd 
were filled. Yet, strange as it may^eem; thds^ni^ 
great moral error I believe still exists; the same pre^ 
ference of sensual to spiritual good, though the ^peetfe 
exemplification of the principle c^ti no longer be^ "wc- 
hibited among men. But let us attend to our Saviour's 
exhortation. '* Labour not for the meat that perisheth, 
but for that meat which endureth unto eternal life.** 
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"he word labour refers to the business of life. 
\ if our Saviour had said, Work, toil, care, prorid*.] 
for the sold. And it is in this sense of the word, as 
well as in the whole lenour of the passage, that I find 
the leading object of my present discourse ; which Is 
to show that spiritual interests, the interests of the 
TDJnd and heart, the interests of reason and conscience, 
however neglected, however forgotten amidst the pur- 
suit of sensual and worldly objects, are nevertheh 
real and supreme ; that they are not visionary becaui 
spiritual, but that they are most substantial am 
weighty interests, and most truly deserving of thi 
earnest attention, that laborious exertion, which 
usually giveu to worldly interests. 

So does not the world regard them, any more than 
did the Jews of old. It is written that the "children of 
this world are wiser in their generation," t. e. after their 
manner wiser " than the cliildren of light." But th» 
children of this world, not content with tliia concession, 
are apt to think that they are every way wiser. And 
the special ground of this assumption, though thej^i 
may not be aware of it, ia, I believe, the notion which 
I Uiey entertain that they are dealing with real and sub* 
tantiBl interests, ReUglous men, they conceive, 

lUpied with matters which are vague and visionary^ 
ind wliich scarcely have any real existence. A great' 
jeriy is something fixed and tangible, sure and 
I'tobalantial. But a certain view of religion, a certain 
idate of mind, is a thing of shadow — an abstraction 
vamsliiDg into nothing. The worldly-wise mau admits 
(hat it may be well enough for some people ; at any 
rate he will not quarrel ivith it ; he does not thtnk<it 
worth his troubling himself about it; his aim, his pli 
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his course is a clifTiTont ono, and — the implicaUcm i^- 
a wiser one. 

Yes, (he very Histlom implied in religion ia fre- 
quently accounted to be nUdoni of but a humbk 
order ; the wisdom of diilnpss or of superstitious fimcjr 
or fear; or, at most, a very scholastic, abstract, useless 
wisdom. And the very homage which is usually ptid 
to religion, the hackneyed acknowledgment ih^itii 
very well, very proper, a very good thing; or the nWK 
solemn, if not more dull confession of " the great imr 
portance of religion ;" and more especially the derauK 
and mechanical manner in which these things are bbiI 
proclaim, as plainly as anything can. that it has not 
yet become a living interest in the hearts of men. It 
has never, in fact, taken its proper place among human 
concerns. I am afraid it must be said that with most 
men, the epithet most naturally attaching itself to reb- 
gion, to religious services, to prayers, to books of ser- 
mons, ia the epithet dull. And it is well known, as a 
■fact very illustrative of this state of mind, that for a 
long time parents in this country were wont to single 
out and destine for the ministry of religion the dullest 
of their sons. 

I know of nothing more important, therefore, than to 
show that religion takes its place among objects tliat 
are of actual concern to men and to all men ; that its 
interests are not only of the most momentous, but of 
the most practical character; that the wisdom that 
wiuneth souls, the religion that takes care for them, 
is the most iLseful, the most reasonable of all wisdom 
and discipline. It is of the care of the soul, then, that I 
would speak ; of its wisdom, of its reasonableness, of its 
actual interest to the common sense and welfare of men. 
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Tbe ministry of the gospel is often deaominatedl 
the care of souls; and I consider ttiis language, right^l 
cccplained, aa conveying a very compreliensive and I 
aliterestiiig description of the office. It is the care, of \ 
Mtds. This is its whole design, and ought to be its I 
whole direction, impulse, strength, and conBolatioOi , 
And this, too, if it were justly felt, would impart a^ 
interest, an expausiou, a steady energy, a. constant I 
growth, and a final and full enlargement to the mind I 
of the Christian teacher, not surpassed, certainly, in any 1 
oUier profeapion or pursuit in life. Whether the sacred I 
olGce has had this cETect to as great an exient as other | 
professions, is, to ihe clergy at least, a very serioug I 
question. I am obliged to doubt whether it has, Cst* 
taiuly, to sHy that its spirit has been characterized by J 
aa much natural warmth and hearty earnestness e 
Uiat of other pursuits ; that its eloquence has I 
■iree and powerful as that of the senate and the bar; I 
that ita literature has been as rich as that of poetry or | 
mieia of fiction, — this is more than I dare aver. 
> But not to dwell on this question: it is to my pre* 1 
Wnt purpose to observe, that the very point from whii^ ] 
this want of a vivid perception of religious objects has j 
ivrisen, is the very point from which help must comt& i 
(Men have not perceived the interests of the mind and I 
|b«iirt to be the realities that they are. Here is the J 
«vil, and here we must find the remedy, Let Hm A 
moral states, experiences, feelings of the soul become i 
^t as interesting as the issue of a lawsuit, the s 
mas of business, or the result of any worldly enterprise I 
knd there would be no difficulty ; there would be ne I 
(Complaint of dulnes^, either from our own bosoms or 
■^m the lips of others. Strip off from the inward aoitl 
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those many folds anil coverings — the forma and fashions 
of life, ilie roI*fl of ambition, tlie silken garments of 
luxury, the fair array of competencp and comfort, and 
the fair semblnncex of comforl and happiness — strip 
the niiiKi naked and hare to the view, and unfold 
those workings within, where feelings and principles 
make men happy or tnJserabie ; and we should no more 
have such a thing as religious indifference in the world! 
Sin there might be — outbreaking passion, outrageoue 
vice; but apathy there eould not be. It would not 
require a sentiment of rectitude even, it would hardly 
need that a man sliould have any religion at all, to 
feel an interest in things so vital to his welfare, Whj 
do men care as they do for worldly things ? Is it not 
because they expect liappiness, or think to ward off 
misery with them / Only let them be convinced, then, 
that happiness and misery depend much more upon 
the principles and affections of their own minds, and 
would they not transfer the greater portion of their 
interest to those principles and affections ? Would it 
not result from a kind of mental necessity, like that 
which obliges the artisan to look to the mainspring of 
his machinery ? Add, then, to this distinct perception 
of the real sources of happiness an ardent benevolence, 
an earnest desire for men's welfare; and from this 
union woidd spring that spiritual zeal, that ardour in the 
concerns of religion and benevolence, of which so much 
is said, so little is felt, and of which the deficiency ia 
80 much lamented. I am willing to make allowance 
for constitutional differences of temperament, and in- 
deed for many difficulties ; but still I maintain that 
there is enough in the power of religious truths and 
affections to overcome all obstacles. I do maintain. 
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that if the objects of religion were perceived to be wha^l 

ifaey are, and were felt as they ought to be, and asS 

every man is capable of feeling them, we should ntf | 

more have such things among us as dull sermons, or I 

dull books of piety, or dull conferences on religion ' 1 

than dull conversations on the exchange, or dull plead" i 

ings at tile bar, or even than dull communications of { 

Zander by the fire-side. ' J 

I have thus i'ar been engaged with stating the ob^ J 

vious utility and certain efficacy of the right convic-^| 

tion on this subject. But I have done it as prelimi^l 

nary to a closer argument for the right conviction,'! 

Let us, then, enter more fully upon consideration oflIB 

the great spiritual interest. Let us, my brethreoM 

enter somewhat at large into the consideration (^iV 

religion as an interest ; and of the place which it oc^^ 

cupies among human interests. Among the cares of V 

lite; let us consider the care of the soul. For it islfl 

certain that the interior, the spiritual being, has as yellV 

obtained no just recognition in the maxims of thUH 

wsrld. W 

The mind, indeed— if we would but understand it— «fl 

I is the great central power in the movements of thiiirS 

I World's affairs. All the scenes of this life, from theJ^ 

■ 'busiest to the most quiet, from the gravest to the gay^^ 

f est, are the ^Tiried developments of that same mind^>4 

The world is spread out as a theatre for one great? f 

action — the action of the mind ; and it is so to bei4 

regarded, whether as a sphere of trial or of suffering,** 

of enjoyment or of discipline, of private interests orifl 

I of public history. Life, with all its cares and pursuits, W 

VVith all its aspects of the superficial, the frivolous, andM 

nbe gross, is but the experience of a mind. Life, Ifl 



iay.ilull, plodding;, (wary life, hs maDycal) it, istsfler 
aII.s spiritual scene; und this is the draoriptioa of it 
t)int is oftlio tlwpi-st import to us. 

1 kDiMv und TO]ieal, tliat the H))pearaiices of itungB, 
to many ut \eaal, are iviilely dition'nl from this ityn- 
Wiilation, [ Hin not ignorant of the prevailing' anJ 
worlilly vieiA-H of tliis subject. 'There aro somt^ I 
know, who look upou this Hie as a scene not of spitt- 
lual iulpresUi, biit of worldly pleasures. The grstifi- 
rations of suiise, the opportuiuties of indulgence, tltc 
array in which faahion clothes its votaries, llie epics* 
dour of enteFlaiiiineiils, the fascinations of aouise- 
nient. absorb them ; or absorb, at least, aJl the admi- 
ration they feel for the scene of this life. Upon 
otherB, again, 1 know that the cloud of affliotieti de- 
scends ; and it seems to them to come down risibly- 
Evil and trouble arc to them, mainly, things o£ oondi-. 
tion and circumstance. They are thioking chiefly. oJ 
this thing as unfortunate, and of liiat as sad ; and tliey 
forget that intrinsic character of the mind which leiub 
the darkest hue, and which might give an aspect, of 
more tthan earthly brightness, to all their suflenaga. 
And then again, to the eyes of others toil presents 
itself;, with rigid sinews and strong arm, ijideed,, but 
waaay too — weary, worn down with fatigue, and pef 
haps disconsolate in spirit. And to its earthly-minded 
victims — for victims they are with that naind — it 
seems. I know, as if this world were ma.de but to 
work in ; and as if death, instead of being the grand 
entrance to inmiortality, were sufficiently commended 
tothem as a rest and a release. And last of all, gaini. 
the master-pureuit of all, sinoe it minister^ to alL other 
pursuits, urges its objects upon our attention. There 
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^Bre those, I know, to whom this world — world i 

^Pi|)iritual probation and immortal hope as it is — is biS 

' <Hie great market-place; a place for buying 

selling and getting profit ; a place in wliich to hoard 

treasures, to build houses, to enjoy competence, or ( 

lavish wealth. 

And these things, I know, are called interests. 
matters of religion are inslructions; ay, and excelleni 
inatructionR — for men can garnish with epithets ( 
eologium the objects on which they are to bealoi 
nothing but praise. And such, ala? 
the matters of religion ; they are excellent instruc<^ 
lions, giorioiis doctrines, solemn ordinances, impor 
tant duties ; but to the mass of mankind they ar4 
not yet interests. That brief word, with no epithet 
with no pomp of language about it, expresses more 
far more, than most men ever really attribute to reli^fl 
gion, and the concerns of the soul. Nay, and the in^ 
terest that is felt in religion — I have spoken of dvH^ 
ness — but the interest that is felt in religion ii 
of a very doubtful, superficial, unreal character. Di* 
courses upon religion excite a kind of interest, 
sometimes it might seem as if that interest \ 
strong. And strong of its kind, it may be. But o 
what kind is it ? How deep, how efficient is it ? Honf 
many are there that would forego the chance of a 
good mercantile speculation, for the moral effect of 
the moat admirable sermon that ever was preached ? 
Oh! no: then it is a different thing. Religion is il'<4 
good thing by the bye ; it is a pleasant thing for enif 
tertainment ; it is a glorious thing to muse and medi^ 

e upon ; but bring it into competition or compaii 
son with real interests, and then, to many, it at one 
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becoinea Homething subtile, s^rilual, invisible, inkier' 
ceptible ;— it weighs aotbing, it count£ nothing, itrnill 
sell Tor nothing, and in thousands of sceaus, in thou- 
sands of dwelUugs in this world, it is held to be good 
I'or notliiiig '. This stateiueot, God knowetli, is made 
witli no lightQcss of spirit, though it bed almoet car- 
ried me, from the vividness of the contrast whicli 
it presents, to lightness of speech. How sad and 
lamentable is it that beings, whose soul is tlieir -chiel' 
distinction, should imagine thai the things which most 
concern them are things of appeurauce ! I said, ihe 
vividness of the contrast ; yet in triiih it has been but 
hiilf exhibited. It seems like extravagance to say il, 
but J beheve it is sober truth, that there are maaj 
whom the very belief, the acknowledged i-ecord of 
theii- immortality, has never interested half so deeply 
as the frailest leaf on which a bond or a note is written 
— many whom no words of the gospel ever arouud 
and delighted, and kindled to such a glow of pleasure, 
as a card of comphment, or a sentence of huBian 
eulogium ! Indeed, when we draw a hne of division 
between the worldly and spiritual, between the beinga 
of the world and the beings of the soul, between 
creatures of the outside and creatures of the intellect 
apd of immortahty, how few will really he fouqd 
among the elect, the chosen, and faithfid ! And how 
many who could scarcely suspect it, perhaps, would 
be found on the aide of the world — would be found 
amofig those who, in their pursuits and judgments, are 
mpre affected by appearances than by realities ; who 
acp more powerfully acted upon by outward pos- 
sessions than by inward qualities; who, even in theii 
loftiest sentiments, thejr admiration ^f great and gooi 
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H^en, ' have their enthusiasm full as muth awakenriftl 
^mytbe estimation in which those men are held, asjl^a 
their real merits. tJ 

And when we consider all this, when we look u^i'^lV 
the strife of human passions too, the Seal, the eag^^U 
ness, the rivalship, the noise and bustle with whicfi* 
outward things are sought; the fear, the hope, i-h4« 
joy, the sorrow, the discontent, the pride of this worldLfl 
—■all, to so great an extent, fastening themselves upon J 
what is visible and tangible, it is not strange thittJ 
many should come almost insensibly to feel as if the^n 
dwelt in a world of appearances, and as if nothing ] 
were real and valuable but what is seen and tempora.U I 
It is not altogether strange that the senses have j 
spread a broad veil of delusion over the earth, and ] 
that the conccnis of every man's mind and heart J 
Itaye been covered up and kept out of sight, by Jiea 
JttasS of forms and fashions, and of things calle^fl 
ftiterestSi ')<■ 

• And yet, notwithstanding all these aspects of thingM 
H maintain, and 1 will show, that the real and mai6 1 
jDterest which concerns every man lies in the statftJ 
<6f his own mind ; that habits are of far more constJ4 J 
•ijuenec to him than possessions and treasures; th^tl 
^flections, simple and invisible things though theyb^ll 
are worth more to him than rich dwellings, andbroaftJ 
lands, and coveled honours. I maintain, that no mail'J 
Is so worldly, or covetous, or voluptuous — that liAm 
loan is so busy, or ambitious, or frivolous, but this ilM 
'^rue of him. Let him be religious or not religioujjtj 
Jet him be the merest slave of circumstances, thfffl 
■jfterest creature of vanity and compliment that ev^V 
.^iated, and stiJl it is true, and none the less tnuH 
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tliat }iiA welfere lies -within. There are no seems of 
rngrOBsing business, tmnultuous pleasure, hollow- 
hearted fashion, or utter folly, but the deepest princi- 
ples of religion are concerned with them. Indeed, 1 
look upon all these varied pursuits as tlie slniggliugs 
of the deeper mind, — as the varied developments of 
the one great desire of happiness. And he who for- 
get* that deeper mind, and sees nothing, and thinks of 
nothing, but tlie visible scene, I hold to be as nnmse 
as the man who, entering upon the charge of one of 
our manuiactories, should gaze upon the noisy and 
bustling apparatus above, should occupy liimself with 
its varied movements, its swifl and bright machinerj, 
and its beautiful fabrics, and forged the tujghty viheA 
that moves all from beneath. 

But let us pursue the argument. The mind, it inll 
be recollected, is that which is happy or unliappy — 
not goods and fortunes ; not even the senses ; they 
are but the inlets of pleasure to the mind. But thfi, 
aa it is a mere truism, though a decisive one in the 
case, is not the proposition which I am to maint^n. 
Neither am I to argue, on the other hand, that the 
mind is independent of circumstances ; that its situa- 
tion, in regard to wealth or poverty, distinction or 
neglect, society or solitude, is a thing of no conse- 
quence. As well say that its relation to health 
or sickness is a thing of no consequence. But 
this I say and maintain, that what every man has 
chiefly at stake, lies in the mind ; that his excellence 
depends entirely upon that ; that his happiness ordi- 
narily depends more upon the mind itself, upon its 
own state and character, than upon any outward con- 
dition ; that those evils with which the human race 
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fe afflicted aremaiHly evils of themhid; and that thp J 
care of the soul, nhicb religion eajwas. is the gratA I 
and only remedy for Irnman wants and woes. j I 

r The considerations which bear upon this estitnOw M 
of the real and practical "welfare of men, may b^' I 
•drawn from every sphere of human liJe aod actioArt I 
frwn every contemplation of mankind, whether i» fl 
-thwr condition, relations, or attributes ; from society I 
from God's providence, from human nature itself. 
Let us, then, iu the first place, consider society iB ' 
several rcKpects ; in a general view of the evils that 
disturb or afflict it ; in its intercourse ; in its domestic 
ecenes ; in ks religious institutions ; and in its seculaf 
jliUHneBB and worldly condition. These topics Avi& J 
kfccupy the time that remains for our present metS- I 
fdion. ^ 1 

, It b the more desirable to give some latitude to thfe 
lart of our illustration, because it is in social interests 
ind competitions especially, that men are apt to be 
Worldly; *'. e. to be governed by considerations extritt- 
dc and foreign to the soul. The social man, indeed, > 
p often worldly, while the same man in retirement in, 
ifter his manner, devout. n* i 

, What, then, are the evils in society at large l-l | 
er, tliey are, mainly, evils of the mindi Lot I 
J descend lo particulars. Some, for instance, are I 
Ipressed and irritated by neglect, and others aj« i 
lated and injured by flattery. These are laig^ j 
uses of society around us ; and the first, I think, by i 
fcr the largest class. Both are unfortunate, both bm I 
fcrong, probably} and not only so, but society (bl 
Iprong for. treating them in these ways, — and ihfe I 
taTong, the eyil in every instance, lies in the nunA. I 
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Sctne. again, want exciienieutr want object ; anddu^ 
and rsligioii would dU their hearts with conKstit 
peace, aud with a plenitude of happy tboughb. 
Olhtirs want reslraiat, want the power to deny them- 
«elvet)>aiKl want tokcow that suchaelf'denial is blessed; 
and tiiie piety would teach them this lody knowledge ; 
true piety would gently artd slroii|[ly control all tfarir 
pafHions. Id t«hort, eimui and exceHs, iut^uperanw, 
slander, variance, rivalship, pride, and ea,vy, — -thoM 
are the miseries of society, and they are all miserips 
that exist in the niiad. Where would our account 
end, if we were to enumerate all the things thai awakn 
our fears in the progress and movements of tlie soeia] 
VForld around us ? Good men differ and rejact each 
other's light and countenance, and bad meii. alas I 
agree but too well ; wise men dispute, and tools Laugh ; 
the sel£sh grasp ; the ambidous strive ; the sensual 
indulge themselvea ; and it seems, at times, as if Ute 
world were going surely, if not swiftly, to destructjov! 
And why ? Only, and always, and everywhere, be- 
cause the mind is not right. Put holy truth in etvey 
false lieart, instd a sacred piety into every worldly 
mindj and a blessed virtue into every fountain of oor^ 
rupt desires ; and the anxieties of piiilanthropy r^^gfat 
be hushed, and the tears of benevolent prayer and jait!^ 
might be dried up, and patriotism and piety might 
gaze upon the scene and tlie prospect with muniogled 
joy. Surely, then, the great iiiterests of society are 
emphatically the interests of rehgion and virtue. - ' " " 
And if we estimate tlie condition of society nijc^ 
tl» great scale of ita national interests, we shall SH^^ 
that intellectual and moral character marks evAW* 
degree upon that scale. Why is it that the preaBii 
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^rand em of promBe in the world is so perilous too? 
Why is it that Europe, with her struggling multitude 
of states, and her strug^Ung multitude of people), J 
camiot safely work out that great political reform, I 
which the eyes of her thousands and her millions ai 
anxiously and eagerly looking ? Why is the bright aad'l 
broad pathway before her darkened to the vision of ■ 
the philosophic and wise^darkened with doubt an) 
L apprehension ? Only, I repeat, and always, and everji* I 
I where, because the mind is not right. Put sound v 
.4om and sobriety and mutual good- wilt into I 
jiearts of all rulers and people, and the way would \i 
,~|)laiDj and easy, and certain, and glorious. 
- But let us contract again the circle of our observit^ 
tion. Gather any circle of society to its evening a 
•embly. And what is the m\ there ? He must thiidLl 
but little who imagines there is none. I confess thak| 
j^re are few scenes that more strongly dispose me t 
<efi«ction than this. I see great and signal advantage 
&ir and fascinating opportunities for happines 
iirdinary, or rather the ordinarily recognized evils ( 
life have no place in the throng of social entertain*] 
jnent. They are abroad, indeed, in many a hmel an^l 
JjMspital, and by many a wayside ; but from those brilA.'| 
liant and gay apartments they are, for the time, ■ 
eluded. The gathering is of youth, and lightness of 
iieart, and prosperous fortune. The manlybrow flushed 
witlt the beauty of its early day, the fair form of out- 
ward loveliness, the refined understanding, theacuonw J 
plbhed manner, the glad parent's heart, and eonfidii 
filial love, and music, and feasting are there ; and j 
beneath many a soft raiment and many a silli 
now that hearts are beating which are full 
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c|uietud«i nnd pain. 'File selfishness of parental aiudftj, 
ihe dpsire of admiration, tlie pride of success, the mor- 
tification of failure, the vanity that: is flattered, the ill- 
concealed jealousy, the miserable aJfeetation, the dia- 
trustful embarrassment, — that comprehensive difficulty 
which proceeds to some extent indeed frona the fault 
of the individual, but much more from the geti^ral 
fault of society — these are the evils from which tbf 
gayest circles of tlie social world need to be i<efonaed ; 
and these too are evils in the mind. They are evils 
which nothing but religion and virtue can ever cor- 
rect. The remedy must be applied where the diaease 
is, and that is to the soul. 

But now follow society to its homes. There is, in- 
deed, and eminently, the scene of our happiness or of 
our misery. And it is too plain to be insisted on-, that 
domestic happiness depends, ordinaiily and chiefly, 
upon domestic honour and fidelity, upon disinterested- 
ness, generosity, kindness, forbearance ; and the vices 
opposite to these are the evils that embitter the peace 
and joy of domestic life. Men in general are suffi- 
ciently sensible to this part of their welfare. Thou- 
sands all around us are labouring by day, and medi- 
tating by night upon the means of building up, in 
comfort and honour, the families with whose fortunes 
and fate their own is identified. Here, then, iPany- 
where — here in these homes of our affection, are in- 
terests. And surely, I speak not to discourage a 
generous self-devotion to them, or a reasonable care 
of their worldly condition. But I say, that this condi- 
tion is not the main thing, though it is commonly made 
so. I say that there is something of more consequence 
to the happiness of a family than the apartments it 



- the furniture tbat adorns them; somAV 
tbiug e€ dearer and more vital concerament than CostHnI 
equipage, or vast estates, or coveted honours. I a ajtfM 
th&t if its members have aaythiug within them that i^fl 
irbrtby to be i^alled a mind, their main interests s.tfW 
thdr thoughts and their virtues. Vague and shadow|*'l 
things they may appear to some ; but let a man fa^l 
ever so worldly, and this is true ; and it is a trutjije I 
tthich he cannot help : and all the struggle of famiM^I 
ambition, and all the pride of its vauuted consequemStJ 
and cherished luxury, will only the more demonstrates 
it to be true. . irm 

Choose, then, what scene of social life you will, aij^l 
j^ «^ be shown, beyond all reasonable doubt, that'thflS 
u c(HtcerB, the great interest there, is the state ifM 

uf;Whal is it that makes dull and weary services S^a 
^urch ; — if, alas '. we must admit that they sometime M 
living piety in the congregation, a ferveiita 
■eof . God, and truth, and goodness, would commi^j 
4tcate li£<, I had almost said, to the dullest servitjefl 
^at ever passed in the house of God : and if tWstitutel 
Jtt that piety, the preaching of an angel would awakejt 1 
p us only a temporary enthusiasm. A right and holy j 
^ing would make the house of God the place for J 
fevout meditation, a place more profoundly, motB I 
Jieeidy interesting, than the thronged mart, or the can- ] 
ifrassing hull, or the tribunal that is to pass judgment J 
a a. poriiou of our property. Do you say thai t)k^ J 
reacher ia sometimes dull, and that i^ all the dilfi^ 
piUy t No, it is not all the difficulty ; tOr the dulldrffl 
jiaraiiguer that ever addressed an infuriated mob^ V 
iffrhen speaking thfnr sentiments, is received with dloutff 
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ot applause. Suppose that a company were asseiii* 
bled to consider and dUcuss some grand method to bo 
proposed for acquiring fortunes for themseU'es — some 
Soutti-sea echeine, or project for acquiring the mines 
of Potoai ; and aiippoae that some one should rise to 
apeak to that company, who could not speak elo- 
quently, nor in an interesting manner: grant atl that — 
but suppose this dull speaker could say something, 
could state some fact or consideration, to help on the 
great inquiry ; would the company say that they 
could not listen to him? Would the people say that 
they would not come to hear him again ? No, ilie 
speaker might be as awkward and as prosaic as he 
pleased ; he might be some bumble observer, some 
young engineer — but he would have attentive and 
crowded auditories. A feeling in the hearers would 
supply all other deficieneies. 

Shall this be so in worldly affairs, and shall there 
be nothing like it in religious affairs ? Grant that the 
speaker on religion is not the most interesting ; grant 
that he is dull ; grant that his emotions are constitu- 
tionally less earnest than yours are — yet I say, what 
business have you to come to church to be passive in 
the service, to be act*;d on, and not yourselves to act ? 
And yet morej what warrant have you to let your 
affections to your God depend on the infirmity of any 
mortal being? Is that awiid presence that filleth the 
sanctuary^ though no cloud of incense be there — is the 
vital and never-dying interest which you have in your 
own mind — is the wide scene of living mercies that 
surrounds you, and which you have come to meditate 
upon — is it all indifferent to you, because one poor 
erring mortal is cold and dead to it ? I do not ask 
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you to say that he is not dull, if he Ls dull ; I do not. I 
ask you to say that he is interesting ; but I ask you t9i% 
be interested ia spite of him, Hia very dulness, if 1M(1 
i« dull, ought to move you. If you cannot weep with^ I 
hhu, you ought to weep for him, ^ I 

Besides, the weakest or the dullest man tells yoa I 
truths of transcendent glory and power. He tells you, I 
that " God is loie ;" and how might that truth, though I 

Lbe uttered not another word, or none but dull wortls— I 
how might that truth spread itself out into the most 
riorious and blessed contennplations ! Indeed, the J 

'mpletruths are,after all, the great truths, Neithe; I 

|re they always best understood. The very readi-^ I 

8 of assent is sometimes an obstacle to the lulnes^ 1 

t the impression. Very simple matters, I am aware, ' 

fe those to which I am venturing to call your attea- 
^on in this hour of our solemnities ; and yet do 1 
Iwlieve, that if they were clearly perceived and felt 
l^nong men at large, they would begin, from this mo- 
ment, the regeneration of tbe world ! J 

, But pass now from the silent and holy sanctuary, ta J 
^e bustling scene of this world's business and pursuit. I 
J', Here," the worldly man will say, " we have reali^. I 
Here, indeed, are interests. Here is something worth ' 
|)eing concerned about," And yet even here do the 
uiterests of religion and virtue pursue him, and press J 
^mselves upon his attention. I 

, Look, for instance, at the condition of life, the pos^ ] 
leasion or the want of those blessings for which busi- J 
Bess is prosecuted. What is it that distresses thei I 
poor man, and makes poverty, in the ordinary condi7 1 
tion of it, the burden that it is ? It is not, in this 1 
(Country, it is not usually, hunger, nor cold, nor na- I 
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ketltiflei. I It is some srtilicial want created b^ Uie 
wrong state of soai?ty. It is somethiB^ learer yet u 
us, •ml yrt inort) nnnwessaty. it is mortification, dis- 
Miilont, peerish complaining, or eaxy of a. better con- 
(iition; and all these are evils of ihe miiwl. Agaiu. 
what is il that troubli>N tlic rich mnn, or the man nliu 
is amWasfuUy striving to be rich ? It is not po\-eity. 
certainly, nor is it exactly possession. It is occasioool 
disappointment, it is continual aiiixieiy, it is the extra' 
vagant desire of property, or, worse than all, the 
vicious abuse of it; and all these too are evils of tlv 
mind. 

Bill let our worldly man, who will see nothing but 
ihe'ontside of things, who will value nothing but po9- 
sessions, take another view of his interest. What k 
il that cheats, circumvents, overreAclies him ? It is 
dishonesty. What disturbs, vexes, angers him ? It is 
gome wrong from another, or something wrong in 
himself. What steals his purs*^ or robs his person? 
it is rot some unfortunate miscliance that hsis comf 
across his path. It is a being in whom nothing worse 
resides than fraud and violence. What robs him of 
that which is dearer than property, his fair name 
among his fellows ? It is the poisonous breatli of foul 
and accursed slander. And what is it, in fine, that 
threatens the security, order, peace, and well-being 
of society at large ; that threatens, if unrestrained, to 
deprive our estates, our coml'orts, our domestic en- 
jojrments, our personal respectability, and our whole 
social condition, of more than half their value? It is 
the spirit of injustice and wild misrule in the human 
breast ; it is political intrigue, or popular violence ; it 
is the progress of corruption, intemperance, lascivi- 
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rflusness,— the progress of vice and sin, in all their J 
forms I know that these are very simple truths;^ 
but if they are very simple and very certain, how ii 
it that men are so worldly ? Put obligation out of the I 
question ; how is it that they are not more sagacious I 
and wary with regard to their interests ? How is k I 
that the means of religion and virtue are so indifferent I 
to many, in comparison with the means of acquiring ] 
^P^operty or office? How is il that many imite and 
.contrihute so coldly and reluctantly for the support of 
government, learning and Christian institutions, who sa 
eagerly combine for the prosecution of moneyed specu* 
lations, and of party and worldly enterprises ? How i, 
1% I repeat ? Men desire happiness, and a very clear 1 
fllrgumeiit may be set forth to show them where theuf I 
i^appiness lies. And yet here is presented to you tlie> I 
broad fact — and with this fact I will close the present I 
tneditation — that while men's welfare depends mainly I 
•bu their own minds, they are actually and almost uni- f 
i^rsally seeking it in things without them ; that ainonjj; J 
l^be objects of actual desire and pursuit, affections and I 
[fdrtues, in the world's esteem, bear no comparisobi 
i^nth possessions and honours; nay, that men are-l 
[everywhere and every day sacrificing, ay, sacrificing! 
ijftfTections and virtues — sacri6cing the dearest treasure* I 
iTif the soTil lor what they call goods, and jiLeasureB,, F 
and distinctions. 
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DISCOURSE VII. 

SPIRITUAL INTERESTS REAL AND SUPREMB* 



John vi. 27* IaImut not for the meat that periflheth» bmlbr 
that meat which endoieth unto eternal life. 

The interests of the mind and hearts spiritual in* 
terests^ in other words, — ^the interests invoWed in reli« 
gion> are real and supreme. Neglected, disregarded* 
ridiculed, ruined as they may be — ^ruined as they may 
be in mere folly, in mere soom — ^they are still real 
and supreme. Notwithstanding all appearances* de- 
lusions, fashions, and opinions to the contrary, this is 
true, and will be true for ever. All essential interests 
centre ultimately in the soul ; all that do not centre 
there are circumstantial, transitory, evanescent ; they 
belong to the things that perish. 

This is what I have endeavoured to show this 
morning, and for this purpose I have appealed in the 
first place to society. 

My second appeal is to Providence. Society* indeed,, 
is a part of the system of Providence ; but let me in* 
vite you to consider, under this head, that the interest 
of the soul urged in the gospel is, in every respect, 
the great object of Heaven's care and providence. 

The world, which is appointed for our temporary 
dwelling-place, was made for this end. The whole 
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creation around us is, to the soul, a. subject and 
ministeriDg creation. The mighty globe itself, with all 
its glorious apparatus and fiirniture, is but a theatre 
for the care of the soul — the theatre for its redemption. 
This vast universe is but a means. But look at the 
earth alone. Why was it made such as it is ? Its fruit- J 
ful soils, its rich valleys, its mountain-tops, and its I 
rolling oceans; its humbler scenes, clothed with beauty I 
and light, good even in the sight of their Maker, fair I 
—Hair to mortal eyes— why were they given ? Thnji J 
were not given for mere sustenance and supply, for M 
much less would have sufficed for that end. Th^xJ 
need not have been so fair to have answered that end. I 
They could have spared their verdure, and flowers, anlf ■ 
fragranccj and still have yielded sustenance. TH^I 
groves might never have waved in the breeze, but I 
itave stood in the rigidity of an iron forest ; the hilGr 1 
lliuight not have been moulded into forms of beautji 1 
Hbe streams might hot have sparkled in their course I 
pdr the ocean have reflected the blue depths i^J 
|l^ven; and yet they might have furnished all neeQ^*M 
ftft sustenance. No, they were not given for thjsj 
jdone ; but they were given to nourish and kindle 1 
(d the human soul a glory and a beauty, of which 3 
■11 dutward grandeur and loveliness are but the'. ] 
bnage — given to show forth the majesty and love oT 1 
ptKl, and to form in man a resemblance to that majesty . 
pndlove. Think, then, of a being in such a. position.' J 
ftiid with such a ministry, made to be the intelligeni' J 
pompaniou of God's glorious works, the interpreter or j 
nature, the Lord of the creation, — made to be tlie s^r- m 
ftnt of God alone, And yet this being — oh ! miserable J 
jcBsappoiiitment and failure '. — makes himself the slave fl 
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.. ^s sbve of (Mtxrsrd goods and 
, dir ^mr nf «reTT^i<Bg tfa&t br. 

I tea* (fast he mnot tot) asd care fer thew thin^. 
B«t TiM w ri u rc ? Kin- nnist be toti and car? ? Fori 
iwiPiM, ] aaamr, triad] sofi nrfcs upon faini thp mr 
fotMA me are rooEadmog It liad bfen as easy for the 
AluiehU to hare cxiued natorp fponlaiieously U bring 
EoTtta all thai man need^. to bare bulk as a pari of tbe 
batae of the earth enduTing hooses for u? lo dweil in. 
to have filled dmn with all requisite comforts, aad to 
b**ie relieivd bs, is sbort. from liie jwc^ssity of labour 
and bosineBs. Why has he nol done thus ? Still. I 
Uswvr, far ibc game cause, with the same moral d»- 
sign.a9 Ihalwith which tbeworid-nasroade. Aetiviiy 
is desgned lor mental improrement ; industry for 
mora] discipline ; business for the cultivation of manly 
and high and noUe Tirtues. ^Taen, therefore, a man 
«atet» into the active pursuits of life, — though he 
pleads the cares of business as an excuse for his 
neglect, — yet it is then especially, and that by the vm 
teaching of Providence, that he sliould be reminded ot' 
his spiritual welfare. He could not with safely to hiV 
moral being — this is the theory of liis condition.— he 
could not, with safety, be turned full and tree into tht 
domain ofnulure. He goes forth, therefore, bearing 
burdens' — burdens of eaie, and wearing the sbacklcB 
of necmHity. The artn that he stretches out to his toil 
weam o nhttin. for hfl must work. And on the tablrit 
wlii«ro immortal thoughts are to bo written, he writ^ 
wontK.'-Roon to bo prascd, indeed. — but words bf 
worhlly cure and ft>re-><ighl, (br be must provide. Aiifl 
}i<l, hon >(nmgv and piVning strange is it ! the oecn- 
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pations and objects that were given for discipline, and 
.the trial of the spirit, and the trainings of it to virtue, 
are made the ultimate end and the chief good ; ye^J 
■these which were designed for humble means of good ■ 
■to the soul, are made the engrossing pursuits, the ab- I 
sorting pleasures and possessicms, in which the soul- 1 
'itself is forgotten and lost ! ' m 

Thus spiritual in its design is nature. Thus spiritual I 
in its just aspects is the scene of life ; no dull scen^ I 
when rightly regarded ; no merely wearisome, uncoiU- fl 
pensated toil, or perplexing business ; but a niinistra^fl 
tion to purposes of infinite greatness and sublimity. ' I 

We are speaking of human interests, God also lookt I 

I upon the interest of his creatures. But he seeth not 1 
aa man secth. Man looketh on the outward appear^ j 
ance, but God looketh on the heart. lie sees that alt ] 
jraman interests centre there. He sees there the J 
^thering, the emboBoming, the garnering up of aH I 
that is precious to an immortal creature. TlierefoffrJ 
|t is that, as the strongest proof of his love to the worU,,! 
he gave his Son to live for our teaching and guidance^ I 
d to die for our redemption from sin and death and I 
kII. Every bright example, every pure doctrine, every I 
enconraging promise, every bitter pang endured, point*. J 
D the soul for its great design and end. And let | 
ne say, that if I have seemed to any one to speak 1 
1 language over refined or spiritual, 1 can no other- 

( understand the teachings of the great Master. J 
Bis words would often be mystery and extravagance lA. fl 
boe if I did not feel that the soul is everything, and I 
diat the world is nothing but what it is to the soufe M 
With this perception of the true value of things, I n^M 
quire no transcendental piety ; 1 require nothing but I 
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common sense to understand what he says wlieri He 
pronounces men to be deaf, and blind, and diseauS. 
and dead in sins ; for, to give up the joys of the soiil 
for tlic joys of sense, to neglect the tieart for the w^- 
waid condition, to forego inward good lit the eagerfllsK 
for visible good, to forget and to forsake God anu^ 
lu8 rery works and mercies — this is, indeed, a mourn- 
ful blindness, a sad disorder of the rational nature ; and. 
when the evil is conaum[nate>cI, it is a moral death! 
True, there may be no tears for it, save in here and 
there one who retires from the crowd to think of the 
strange delusion, and the grievous misfortune, and the 
degrading unworthincss. There are no tokens of piiV 
lie mourning for the calamity of the soul. MeO Ve^ 
when the body dies ; and when it is borne to its last 
rest, they follow it with sad and mournful procession. 
But for the djing soul there is no open lamentation; 
for the lost soul there are no obsequies. And yet, when 
the great account of life is made up — tliough the words 
we now speak can but approach to the truth and may 
leave but slight impression — the things we may tteil 
remember — God forbid that we should have themt^ 
remember ! — but the thmgs we may then have toj re^ 
member— life's misdirected toil, the world's deluutnis, 
the thoughts unguarded, the conscience every day 
violated, the soul for ever neglected — these, oh ! these 
will weigh upon the spirit^ like those mountains wmcn 
men are represented in prophetic vision as vainly call; 
jng upon to cover them. 

III. But I am now verging upon Ihe third and final 
argument which I proposed to use for the care of our 
spiritual interests, and that is to be found in their va^B^ 

I have shown that society, in all its pursuits, obj^^H 
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aiid scenes, urges this care ; that nature, and provi-«i 
Aeace, and revelation minister to it; and I now say^ 
that the soul is intrinsically and independently nortiiil 
this care. Put all consequences to social man out tittU 
sight, if it be possible j draw a veil over all the bright^B 
and glorious ministry of nature ; let the teachings ofB 
Providence all he silent ; let the gospel be a fable J^ 
ajid still the mind of man has a value which nothing*! 
^tse has, it is worth a care which nothing else is worthy >l 
and to the single solitary individual it ought to posses 
an interest which nothing else possesses. 

.Indeed, at every step by which we advance in tl 
subjectj the contrast between what is and what o 
to be, presses upon us. Men very well understand il 
vi^ord value. They know very well what interests are>f1 
Offices, stoclis, nionopohes, mercantile privileges, i 
interests. Nay, even the chances of profit are interestffJ 
80 dear, that men contend for themi and about theiartj 
ahnost as if they were striving for life. And valut 
i^ow carefully, and accurately, and distinctly 
j^alily stamped upon every object in this world ! Cui 
'rency has value, and bonds have value; and broi 
lauds, and freighted ships, and rich mines are all< 
marked down in the table of this strict account, 
ifii ^le exchange, and you shall know what they 
^orth ; and you shall know what men will give ft 
uem. But the stored treasures of the heart, the 
«jnned,lhe unfathomable mines that are to be wi'oughf I 
in the soul, the broad and boundless realms of though^ 
file freighted ocean of man's affections — of his love,^ 
■flis gratitude, his hope — who will regard thera?- 
•^k for tliem, 9a if they were brighter than gold,* 
<:dearer.than treasuM^j ,- ^| 
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Thp mind, 1 repeat— how little is it known or ron- 
flideri'd! Tlmt all which man permanently is, — tl» 
inward being, ihe divine energy, the immorta.! thought, 
tlu^ Itoundless eupacity, the infinite aspiration — ho* 
few value tllis, this wonderful mind, for what it is 
worth ! How few see it — that brother mind — in 
others; see it in all ihe forms of splendour and wretch- 
ednesa alike — see if, though feneed around » ith all the 
artificial distinctions of society — see it, through tlw 
rags with which poverty has clothed it, beneath the 
crushing burthens of life, amidst the close pressure of 
worldly troubles, wants, and sorrows — see it, and ac- 
knowledge and cheer it in that humble lot, and feol 
that the nobility of earth, that the commencing glory irf 
heaven, is therel Nor is this the worst, nor the strongest 
view of tile case. Men do not feel the worth of their 
own miiids. They are very proud, perliapa ; they are 
proud of their possessions, they arc proud of th«r 
minds, it may be, as distinguishing them ; but the in- 
trinsic, the inward, the infinite worth of their own minds 
they do not perceive. How many a man is there who 
woidd feel, if he were introduced into some magnifi- 
cent palace, and were led through a succession of splen- 
did apartments, filled with rich and gorgeous furni- 
ture — would feel, I say, as if he, lofty immortal being 
as he is, were but an ordinary thing amidst tlie tin- 
selled show around him ; or would feel as if he were a 
more ordinary being, for the perishing glare of things 
amidst which he walked! How many a man, who, 
as he passed along the way-side, saw the chariot of 
wealth rolling by him, would forget the intrinsic and 
eternal dignity of his own mind, in a poor degrading 
envy of that vain pageant- — would feel himself fo be a 
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ibl^r creature, because, JiQt in mind, but Iq menmi-tfl 
ioD, he was ;iat ijuite so high! And aolong'^s thb^l 
ithe case, do you believe that men understand then^ 
owf], minds, tlig.!, they know what they pQsspss withirtW 
tbera ? How many. Id fact, I'eel as if tliat inwaril being'^^fl 
that mind, wera respectable, chiefly because their bodteftf-fl 
lean on, ^Ikei) couches, and are fed with costly luxu-^J 
lies! How. many respect themselves, and look fdBhl 
respect from others, in proportion aa they grow mDrfliS 
rich, aiid live more 9plendi<lly, not more ivisely, amtM 
fare mole sumptuously every day ! Surely it is notd 
strange, while all this in true, that men should be monfll 
attracted by objects of sense and appetite than bylA 
nuracles of wisdom and love. And it is not strang^M 
thai .the spiritual riches which man is exhorted to se^^IV 
are, represented in scripture as " hid treasures ;" fw*fl 
tl»j are indeed hidden in the depths of the soul — ^hid^ 
dpn, covered up, with worldly gains and pomps aixUl 
vanitieB. It is not strange that the kingdom of heavei^| 
-—that kingdom whicli is within — is represented as iitll 
tF^afiiire hurled in a field : the flowers bloom and th^M 
long-grass waves there, and men paxs by and say it iiH 
b^Utiflll; but this veiy beauty, tliis very luxurianct^lfl 
(CORceals tile treasure. And so it is in this life, ihatH 
^Iw&U^ and, sllow, fashion and outward beauty, worldljrn 
"VutBuiln.and possessions attract the eyes of men, andlJ 
.they know not the treasure that is hidden ia evei^v 
'human soul. JM 

I ' . Ves, the treasure — and the treasure that is in overjM 
EBBul. The diHerence that exists among men is not s^l 
inauch m their nature, not so much in their intrinsieM 
■power, as in the power of communication. To some Hfl 
ia giren to unbosom and embody their thoughts; bud 
•11 men, more or less, feel those tlioughta. Tha vaT^B 
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glory of genius, the wry rapture of piety, when righiiy 
revealed, are ■diffused and spread abroad, and shared 
among unnumberetl winds. When eloquence and 
poetry speak, — when the glorious arts, statuary, and 
painting, anil music, — when patriotism, charity, virtne, 
speak to us, with all their thrilling power, do not the 
hearts of thousands glow with a kindred Joy and ecstasj? 
Who's here so humble, who ao poor in thought or in 
affection, as not to feel this ? Who's here so low, so 
degraded I had almost said, as not sometimes to be 
touched with the beauty of goodness? Who's here 
with a heart made of such base materials as not some- 
times to respond, through every chord of it, to the call 
of honour, patriotism, generosity, virtue ? What a glo- 
rious capacity is this ! — a power to commune with God 
and angels ! — a reflection of the brightness of heaven — 
a mirror that collects and concentrates within \tsd( all 
the moral splendours of the universe — a light kindled 
from heaven, that is to shine brighter and brighter for 
ever ! For what, then, my friends, shall we care as we 
ought to care for this ? What can man bear about 
with him — what office, what array, what apparel — 
that shall beget such reverence as the soul he bears 
with him ? What circumstances of outward splendour 
can lend such imposing dignity to any being, as the 
throne of inward light and power, where the spirit 
reigns for ever f What work of man shall be brought 
into comparison with this work of God ? I will speak 
of it in its simplest character — I say a thought, a. bare 
thought, — and yet I say, what is it — and what is its 
power and mystery ? Breathed from the inspiration of 
the Almighty ; partaking of infinite attributes ; com- 
prehending, analyzing, and with its own beauty cloth> 
ing all things ; and bringing all things and all themes 
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— earth, heaven, eternity — whhin the possession of it^B 
momentary being ; what is there that man can form— t'B 
what sceptre or throne — what structure of ages— *.■ 
what empire of wide-spread dominion — can comparf I 
with the wonders and the grandeur of a single thought J B 
It is that alone of all things that are made — it is tlu^l 
alone that comprehends the Maker of all. That alone iliM 
the key which unlocks all the treasures of the universe* J 
That alone is the power that reigns over space, tim^^J 
eternity. That, under God, is the sovereign dispensf^l 
to man of all the blessings and glories that lie withi^fl 
the oompass of possession, or within the range of pogjfl 
ubility. Virtue, piety, heaven, immortality, exist no^| 
and never will exist for us, but as they exist, and wiljH 
exist in the perception, feeling, thovght — of the gloriotun 
mind. '■ 

Indeed, it is the soul alone that gives any value t^l 
the things of this world ; and it is only by raising th^J 
soul to ita just elevation above all other things, tliat w^| 
cat) look rightly upon the purposes of this life. Thi^| 
to my apprehension, is not only a most important, bi^^| 
a most practical view of the subject. ^| 

L I have heard men say that they could not look uponfl 

■ tiiis life as a blessing. I have heard it more than in-S 
\ idnuated, I have known it to be actually inaplied inS 

■ ■olemn prayers to God, that it is a happiness to die i^fl 
linfeocy. And nothing, you are aware, is more com^^ 

■ sum than to hear it said, that youth, unreflecting vouthjH 
■'fa the happy season of life. And when, by reason (^| 
■«ickness or the infirmities of age, men outlive thei^B 
lactivity and their sensitive happiness, notliing is monfl 
^common than to look upon the continuance of life, iiM 
■these circumstances, as a misfortune. ■ 
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,Now I do tuM wonder at Hipse views so long as men 
am 48 worldly na Uiey usually are. I irou'Wr that they 
daiipl prevail inore, *'0h! patient and peacraUciDea 
tlut, y& are l"^Il)«ve been ready to say to the naepe mm 
pfthJB world— ■'Peaceable men and patient! what is it 
Uiatbeara you up? \Vhat is it but a blind and inetinc- 
tiv0 love of life that cau make yon oontent to liver 
But lot the sotil have its proper ascendency in our 
judgmi>nl«, and all the mighty burthen is relieved 
Lali] is then tht^ mlucation of ihe soul, the discipliiwof 
eonscicDce, virtue, piety. All things then are »ibo»* 
dinate to thi& sublime purpose. Life is then ose seeaa 
iji growing knowledge, improvement, devotion, joy, and 
triumph. In this view, and in this vieiv only, it is aa 
unspeakable Uessing; and those nho have not yet 
taken this view, who bave not yet given the soul iu 
jfU»t pre-eminence, who. have not yet become spintuaUy- 
nunded, are not yet prei>ared to live. It is not enoii^ 
to say, as is commonly said, that they are not prepack 
to die ; they are not prepared to live. 

1 would not address this matter, my frienda, nwi^Iy 
Jo your religious sensibility; i would address it toyout 
oonimon sense. It is a most a^ous and practical nwt- 
tor. There are many things in tliis world, as I hare 
eoore than once said, ivhich are called interests. But 
bff who has nnt regarded his soul as he ou^it, wiio. baa 
giuaed_no deep setise of things that are spiritual, haa 
neglooted fhs main interest, the chief use of this Ub, 
the grand preparation ibr living calmly, wisely, and 
happily. It is a thousand times more serious for hin 
tliau if her bad been negligent about property, about 
honour, or about worliUy connexions and fuendsUpe. 

With this reasonable subjection of the body to the 



soul, with this supreme regard to the soul as the gmt 
ing light of life, every man would feel that tlus lift 
a blessing, and that the continuance of it is a blessing. 
He would be thankful for ils continuance with a fervour 
which no mere love of life could inspire; for life to 
him, and every day of it, would be a glorious progress, 
in things infinitely moi-e precious than life. He would'] 
not think the days of unreflecting youth the happii 
days. He would not think that the continuance of 
being upon earth, even beyond active usefulness 
others, was a misfortune or a mystery, He would at 
be Baying, "Why is my life lengthened out?" Hi 
would feel that every new day of hfe spread before hii 
glorious opportunities to be improved, glorious obji 
to be gained. He would not sink down in misn^l 
ennui or despondency. He would not faint, or deapi 
or be overwhelmed with doubt amidst difficulties e 
afflictions. He would feel that the course of his life 
OTen though it pass on through clouds and storms, 
glorious as the path of the sun. 

Thus have I endeavoured to show that the care 
the soul is the most essential of all human interest 
Let no worldly man think himself wise. He might 
I S nise animal, but he is not a wise man. Nay, I caO^ 
I hot admit even that. For being what he is — animal 
E'ttan, call him what you will — it is as truly essential tha)(J 
I Jte should work out the salvation of the soul, as it 
I ibai he should work with his hands for his daily breadj 
I Efow reasonable then is our Saviour's exhortation when 
I he says, " Labour, tlierefore, not for tlie meat which 
i periehetb, but for that which enduretli unto everlasting 
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»-^*i- * xxxn. ^S. And I v^u gire yoa a heut of flesh. 



Thz •TjVie:': to which I wish to invite your thoughts 
ITJ thi% discourse, is that religious sensibility, that spi- 
rrtijal fenour, in other words, that " heart of flesh,** 
Ti hk-h is spoken of in the text. 

To a sincere and, at the same time, rational culti- 
vator of hb religious affections, it seems, at first view, 
a thing almost unaccountable, that Christians, appa- 
nmtly serious and faithful, should everywhere be 
found complaining of the want of religious feeling; 
thai the grand, universal, standing complaint of almost 
the entire body of Christians should be a complaint 
of duhiess. To one who has studied the principles 
of hiH own nature, or observed its tendencies; who 
knows that as visible beauty is made to delight tl^e 
eyt*. HO moral lu»auty is made to delight the mind ; It 
sooms a tron\entlo\is moral solecism, that all the afiec- 

"^ Tho AuMniKt^oftho two folUmin^ discourses W88 addresaed 
to tho i;milu«tii\g cliiM ia th»> Tlu?oki^o«l Department of Har- 
\t^vtl lU\k\«ur»At>'» ux l^^^« I^UU cm^unwtuice will aoeountftr 
I ho t\uriu U\al U (iwAi W «om^ ^>f the topics and il 
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dons of this nature and mind should become cold and ] 
dead the moment they are directed to the InRnito ] 
Beauty and Glory. It will not solve the problem to ] 
say that human nature is depraved. If, indeed, the ] 
depravity of men were such that all enthusiasm for j 
excellence had died out in the world, the genera 
reason assigned might satisfy us. But what i 
fact? What is the beauty of nature but a beaut#1 
clothed with moral associations? Wliat is the highea 
beauty of literature, poetry, fiction, and the fine artsjj 
but a moral beauty which genius has bodied forth fof 
the admiration of the world ? And what are thostt 
qualities of the human character which are treasurejm 
up in the memory and heart of nations — the objects 
ef umversal reverence and exultation, the tliemes ( 
edebration, of eloquence, and of festal song, the ei;^' J 
•luined idols of human admiration and love ? 
ib-^ not patiHotism, heroism, philanthropy, disii^ 
'terestedness, magnanimity, martyrdom ? 

And yet the Being from whom all earthly beautn 
and human excellence are emanations, and of who^ 
Ktey are faint resemblances, is the very Being wlionjl 
^lipeQ tell 118 that they cannot heartily and constantlj^ 
■Qve: and the subject which is held most espedal 
w connect us with tliat Being, is the very subject i 
which men tell us they cannot be heartily iutereatedj 
Xo observing pastor of a religious congregation 
liaB been favoured willi the iutimaey of one i 
swaking to this subject, can fail to know ihat this 
Idle grand complaint. I'he difiiculty about feeling ij 
tbe first great difficulty, and it is one which pressd* _ 

xm wery aflcr-stcp of the religious course, Fe*r 
arrive at that point where they can say with the apbs- 
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llf. " I know in wlkom I have bcdkred." The canma 
laug>ia^e and tone in which even rvligiotis confidHMW 
in expressed, do not go be^'xMid such dietrwatfBl aid 
desponding words as these — " 1 hope that I love God; 
I hope I have an interest in religion." Alas ! how dif- 
ferent from the manner in wliicli fi-iendship, loM. 
domestic affection, breathe theinselv«B into the ear, 
and thrill through the heart of the world ! 

It scwtna eapeciaJly strtinge that Ihis compUint of 
dulncss should be beard in places devoted to the ac- 
quisition of religious knowledge, and tbecultivatioiiof 
religious affection ; and yet it is, perhaps, uowhece 
naore common or emphatic. And it is conhned to no 
one species of religious seminaries ; it is confined, 1 
mean, to no one sect, I have heard it in tones as em- 
phatic from Catholic and Calvinistic seminaries as 
from any other. I have heard it as strongly expressed 
in other lands as in our own. But is it not very extra- 
ordinary ? We hear it not from the studios of artista- 
We hear it not from the schools of law and medidne. 
There is no complaint of dulness, there is no want of 
enthusiasm about their appropriate objects in anj of 
these. He, wttose mind is occupied with tba tiioM 
abstruse questions of science or of the law ; he who 
gazes upon a painting, or upon a statue — ay, and he 
who gazes upon a skeleton, does not complain that he 
cannot be interested in them. T have heard such a 
one say, " Beautiful ! beautiful I" in a case where admi- 
ration seemed almost absurd ; where it provoked a 
smile from the observer. And yet in schools — in 
schools of ardent youth — where the subject of atten- 
tion is the Supreme and Infinite Beautj', if we may 
take confession for evidence — I do not say it is yotirs. 
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brethren, but I have aft«n heard it Irom persons 
khuatod as you are — yes, smong such peraons, if wP 
tofty take confession for evidence — all is cold and 
dead. 

But I ntusf here, and before I go any further, put 
Jbrward one qualification. I do not think that con- 
to be taken for evidence altt^ether, aiHl 
vitbout any qualification. One reason, doubtless, 
why Cbri.stiaus complain so much of the want of feel- 
ing, is lo be found in the very sense ivhicli they 
entertain of the infinite value and greaiiiess of the 
objects of tbeii- faith. And it is unquestionably true 
that there is often a great deal of feeling in cases 
ifrliere there are i-ery sad lamentations over the want 
^ it. Lamentation certainly does not prove total 
'Aisensibility. 

Still, however, there is an acknowledged deficiency"; 
appertaining to any one class or condition, bat ■ 

the entire body of Christians. And it is espccial^i^l 
deficiency of natural, hearty, genuine, deep sensib^fl 
Mly. And, once more, it is deficiency, sad, strange, 1 
and iiiexcuBuble, on a subject more than alloth^ I 
tilaiming our sensibility. And yet, again, it is a defi- I 
ciency wbicb, vrhen existing on the part of the clergy, \ 
ia most deplorable in its consequences. It is there- 
fore ewery body's interest, and that for every reaso^. ] 
(o consider what are the causes, and what are th^ I 
remedies of this peculiar, prevaihng, religious insensi- 
bility, 

, I have some question, indeed, nhothor this demand I 
-for sensibility — the popular rage, that is to say. Sat J 
feeling, feeling alone — is not, iu some views, mis* f 
taken, excessive, ajid wroog. But let me admit, f<^ 1 
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cfDn(i( Tcatst, the strengUi, tiie aupremac}- of the vkam 
nbkb I'ejjgioii ha^ on our wliolc heart. The firttaai 
luwful4etimnd«r tlie mind awakened lo religion, ia to 
fed it. The last attainment is to feel it deeply, n- 
ijoiiallj', (oiislaiitly. Of the awakened tnind, the firet 
consciouBness always ia — " I do not feel; I neverdtil 
t'cel tliis subject as I ought. It claims to be felt. The 
solemn aulliorily and the unspeakable goodneos of 
God ; the ^reat prospect of immortality ; the strong 
bond of duty upon my nature ; the infioile w^Cire rf 
ray soul — these are themes, if there be any such, upon 
which I ought to feel." The mind, thus aroused from 
worldly neglect to the greatest of subjects, will ft«l its 
coldness, its inditlerence to be a dreadful burthen, 
and it will sigh for deliverance : and the preaclwr 
who has never such a mind to deal with, may well 
doubt whether he is preaching to any purpose. And 
in all its after-course it will hold a fervent religiout 
sensibility to he indispensable to its peace. If its 
pravers are formal and heartless, if its love wakes 
cold, if its gratitude and humility are destitute' tf 
warmth and tenderness, it cannot be satisfied. ■"*"■ 

And it ought not to be satisfied. This demand <!&# 
feeling in religion, I say, is right ; it is just; and' I am 
desirous, m this discourse, to meet it and to deal witb 
it as such. And yet 1 am about to say, in the'finA 
place, that there are mistakes about it, and thab'tai 
these mistakes are to be found some of the ciLuseUof 
the prevailing rehgious insensibility, i n"! 

I. Is there not something wrong, then, in tlie firtt 
place, is there not something prejudicial to the "vfery 
end in view in this vehement demand of feeling-? 
I have said that it is mainly right, and that I intend 
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SO to regai'd it. But may th^re not be some mistal 
in the caso ? May not the demand for feeling s 
times be made to the projudice of feelino;, and to tn 
prejudice, also, of real practical virtue ? I confeM 
tliat I have been led at times to suspect that thi 
craving of some tor great religious feeling in thi 
preacher, though right in fact, yet was partly wrom 
in their niincls. A person conscious of great religiot 
deficiency, conscioiH of weekly and daily aberratioi 
from the right rule and the religious walk, will beg' 
of course, to have his feelings aroused on the sabbatHI 
it gives him a better opinion of himself; it puts hii| 
oa a better footing with his conscience ; it, somehow 
brings \ip the moral account, and enables liim 
on as if tile slate of his affairs were very well and'l 
prosperous. This, perhaps, explains the reason. If I 
«Uoh indeed be the fact, why, in some cases, a very J 
pathetic and fervent preacher seems to do less j 
than a man of much inferior endotvnients. In 
latter case the congregation cannot depend upon tS 
periodical and passive excitement, and is obliged '1 
resort to somelhing else — to some religious activfP 
(kf its own. 

It appears to me. also, that the great religious excitti 
mentd of the day answer the same purpose, howe>i^ 
witnl ant io rial ly, of keeping the people satisfied tvit|(!1 
general coldness and negligence. 

But I was about to ob^rvc that this urgent demand I 
fcr feeling is probably one of the causes of religi 
insensibility, — that is to say, the directness, urgei 
and reiteration of (he demand are unfavourable tol 
compliance with it. This importunity, with regards 
feeling, does not allow it to spring up in the natural 
f5 
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ivay. If it were applied to feeling on any other stik- 
ject — to &icndsbip, filial attachment, or parental ^Sw- 
tion — how certainly would it fail of success ! Hutnan 
reeling, in its genuine character, can never be foMeiL 
urged, compelled, or exiiorted into action. The pul- 
pit, I believe, has occasion to take a lesson from this 
principle of analogy. It i^ not the way lo inalu! the 
people fcel, to be telling thcai constantly that they 
musl feel, to be complaining continually of iheir cold- 
ness, to be threatening them perpetually with heaveii's 
judgments upon their insensibiUty. And he who has 
used only these methods of awakening emotion, n«ed 
not ivonder that the people liave no feeling about re- 
ligion. No, let the preacher himself feel ; let hiD) ex- 
press his feeling, not as if he had any design upoa,tlte 
feelings of others, but as if he could not lielp U;.,iljet 
him do this, and he will find liearts that sympathize 
with him. The chUl of death may have beeq yjf^ 
them — it may have been upon thrm for years ; the rock 
may never have been smitten, the desert never cheered; 
but there is a holy unction — a holy unction of feeling, 
which is irresistible. It is like tlie rod of iniraclea in 
the hand of Moses ; the waters will flow at its touqh ; 
and llicre will be Ufe, and luxuriance, apd bcauly> 
where all was barrenness and desolation before. , 
I do not say that there will, of necessity, be actual 
regeneration in the heart where this feeling is excited ; 
I do not say that there will certainly be frnit where all 
this verdure and beauty are seen ; for the importance 
of feeling is often exaggerated to that degree tl^t it, is 
made a substitute for practical virtue. Aiid thus .tt)f 
mistake we are considering is made unfavourable to 
reb'gious sensibility in another way ; for, although at 
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firat Wew it seems to favour sensibility to make i 
nnich of it— although, in fact, it exaggerates its imiporf! 
ince ; yet, as the nature of the exa^eratibn is to maW'^ 
feeling all-sufficient of itself, the effect, of courie, i 
draw off attention from that basis of principle antf | 
habit which are essential to the strength and pei'if 
manency of feeling. This is so much to admire tl 
beauty and luxuriance of vegetation in one's field, as 
Ibrget and neglect the very soil from which it spring 
Of course the luxuriance and beauty will soon ) 
tf*ray. And so the common religious sensibility i 
like the seed which was sown upon stony placeS^j'l 
forthwith it springs up because it has no deepness 
L*«rlh; and because it has no root, it withers awftj^ 
lOr it is like the torrent after a shower. There UM I 
Vlieen a commotion in the moral elements of society^ I 
Kfliprc have been thunderings in heaven, and an out'' % 
■^touring from the skies ; and fresh streams are gushiri 
I ftitb and flowing on every side ; and how many, 
F iheir agitation, their enthusiasm, and their zeal, v 
e these noisy freshets for the deep, pure, silen 
' «rar-flowing river of life ! 

Nay, this vehement demand for feeling tends ( 
rr an interested and mercenary character over itf 1 
■hich are also extremely unfavourable to its cuttivd*' f 
, There is that trait of nobleness still left in hunVan 
I nature, that it will not barter its best affections ftrf" 
|.^vantage. He who is striving with all bin might Iff 
only because feeling will save him, is certain W | 
This is the reason why none are ever found a 
ihterly complaining of the want of feeling, as me 
■fiften are In the midst of a great religious escitemeni 
■Sliey sec the community around them aroused 1 
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great emotion ; they are told that this is the way to be 
saved ; the fear of perdition presses upon them ; under 
this selfish fear they strive, they agonize, they goad 
themselves, they would give the world to feel ; and 
the result is, that they can feel nothing I Their com- 
plaint is, and it is true, that their heart is as cold as a 
stone. No ; — ^men must feel religion, if at all, becanse 
it is right to feel it. The great subject of religion 
must sink into their hearts, in retirement, in silence^ 
without agitation, without any thought of advantage. 
They must feel, if at all, involuntarily; they must feel, 
as it were, because they cannot help feeling. 

This, too, is one of the reasons, as I believe, why 
there is so little religious sensibility in theological 
seminaries: There is a perpetual demand for sen- 
sibility ; society demands it ; religious congregations 
demand it; the student is constantly reminded by 
his fellows, by every body, that he cannot suc- 
ceed without it, that his eloquence, his popularity, 
depends upon it ; and every such consideration tends 
directly to chill his heart. He is ashamed to cultivate 
feeling under such influences: Let him, then, forget 
all this ; let liim forget that it is his interest, almost 
that it is his duty, to feel ; let him sit down in silence 
and meditation ; let him spread the great themes of 
religion before him, and with deep attention, ay, with 
the deep attention of prayer, let him ponder them, and 
he will find that which he did not seek ; he will find 
that feeling is the least thing, the easiest thing, the 
most inevitable thing in his experience. 

II. In the second place, there are mistakes — and 
they arise, in part, from the one already stated, — con- 
cerning the characteristics and expressions of religious 
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flVDsibitity ; and these mistakes, too, like the former,' I 
fere unfriendly to its cultivation. 

I shall not think it necessary to dwell long upon this I 
(pie — or, at least, not upon its more obvious aspecta;' 
Ivory one, unhappily, is but too familiar with the ] 
(extravagances, and the extravagant manifestations, of 
■pligious feeling. They are as public as they are com- 
mon. Their effect, in repelling and estranging the 
slinga of multitudes from religion, is no less clear. 
In a celebrated volume of Essays published some 
lars ago, you will remember one " On the aversion 
of men of taste to Evangelical religion." The a 
eion ia there taken for granted ; and, indeed, it is supJ I 
Gciently evident. Whether the taste be right, or thetV 
Mligion be right, the fact of their contrariety is indis- 
{lulable. The whole body of our classic English lite-' I 
iature — that litemture with which the great mass of j 
aders is constantly communing and sympathizing — 'M 
stamped with nothing more clearly than an aversio^ 
what is called Evangehcal rehgion. The peculiars 
of its creed, of its feelings, of its experiences, of its 1 
planners, of its tones of speech, have all been alike' J 
iSensive to that la^te which is inspired by the mass of I 
Dur best English reading. 

But the effect unhappily does not stop with repelling j 
the mind from religion in tlie Evangelical form. 

lels the mind from religion in every form. And ] 
inore especially it begets a. great distrust of all reli- 
rgious earnestness. Hence all the solicitude then i 
especially among the cultivated classes, to have every J 
thing sober, calm, rational, in religion. Hence the M 
relarm that is ao easily taken at every appearance of ' 
«eal and enthusiasm. It seems to be thought by many. 
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that thew can be no religious eameslnesa Imt' what 
breaks out into extravagance and fanaticism. Ittbty 
had not identilied two things essentially diSerent, they 
would be no more afraid of eitthusiasnt iii religion 
than they are afraid of enthusiasm in science, hi 
literature, in the arts. It would be, in their ac<;ouiit, 
a nobto and beautiful thiiig. But now, the very de- 
scription of a person as" zenlous in his religion" carries 
with it a kind of imputation upon his understanding 
and liberality. Hence, in the train of consequences, if 
comes to pass that many are cold in religion. " For this 
cause, many sleep." They apparently think it better 
to Bleep in security than to wake in disti-action ; Ihey 
prefer stupor to madness ; they had ralher perish in 
their senses than in a St of insanity ; this, at lea^t, I» 
the light in which matters appear to them ; and how 
is it strange, that, repelled by the ordinary forma of 
religious emotion, and identifying all religious feeling 
with these, they should sink down into a cold, chilling. 
cheerless insensibility. 

But I must not leave it to be supposed, that men of 
taste and refinement alone are exposed to this result. 
The truth is, that the popular sensibility on this subject 
has been itself deficient in real strength and true fefr 
vour; it has been remarkable, thus far, for wanting' 
those qualities which were necessary to ^ve it depHl' 
and impressiveness in its own sphere : and from no 
([uarter have there been more bitter complauits of 
coldness, than from the very sphere of fanaticism. 
The observation may seem to be a singular one. per- 
haps, and the fact scarcely credible : but if you wiD 
take the pains to observe, I am confident you will fi 
it to be true, that the wildest sects and the » 
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excitements are precisely those from whicli tliere 
come, from time to time, the deepest conressions of 
coldness aud stupidity. Vcs, in tlie bosom of famuli 
ticisai is harboured ihe deepest and most pai 
doubt about the truth and reality of religion. 
the reason is, that neither there, not in any of L 
modifications of spiritual extravagance, has religita 
been familiar enough to have become an easy, natur 
abiding guest ; nor reHective enough to have settle 
down into a principle and habil ; nor has it long| 
eoough rested in the soul, amidst quietness and sUont 
to have become incorporated with its nature. 

And thus it comes to pass that in many, perhaps u 
Boost minds, where religion gains admission, it is teit 

t to be a strange, mysterious, extraordinary thing. 
think, indeed, that the religious experience of the norlditfl 
^oerally, has not got beyond this point ; it is still a 
^extraordinary thing. A nd it is obvious tliat tllis i 
jrf its being extraordinary wdl not be favourab 
^composure, steadiness, and permanency of feeling, 1 
trbther to excitement, wonder, delight, and all ihotjffl 
.tumultuous emotions that speedily pass away. 

I am afraid, too, that this consciousness of rehgio 
experience, as being something extraordinary, hatil 

(OOtber injurious and repulsive effect ; that is to f^y^M 
0i^. it gives birth to that religious vanity, that spiriluati I 

iTide, that sense of personal importance, which is sou J 
j^pt to spring up with religious zeal. I know, indeedan 
that the gospel demands humility ; and I know thi#>.l 
f^bristians have been much given to self-disparagftv > 
gnent; hut I know, too, that no sooner does a manin 
" obtain religion," to use the common phrase, than hi* 
fwn sense of the great and wonderful thing which he 
conceives has happened to him, and the attentions of 
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those around him, usually contribute to invest him with 
a very disagreeable air of self-importance. There is 
a strange delusion, by which a man contrives to think 
himself very humble, and to be very proud, at the same 
time. He says that he is the greatest of sinners, a most 
wonderful instance of the triumph of Divine grace; 
and perhaps he is never so proud as when he says it. 
His confession is made with a saving clause ; and the 
saving clause is very likely to be more with him than 
the confession. He is the greatest of sinners ; but 
then he is rescued. He is a most extraordinary in- 
stance of grace; but then it follows, certainly, that he 
is himself a very extraordinary person. 

Whether this be a just account of the matter or 
not, it is certain that spiritual vanity has been, thus 
far in the world, one of the prevailing forms of reli- 
gious experience. And since this quality, — I mean, 
vanity, — whether religious or otherwise, is always one 
the most oflFensive and insufiferable, since it always 
brings more unpopularity upon its possessor, I had 
almost said, than all other bad qualities put together, 
it is not strange that it should have brought some 
discredit upon religion, and especially upon religious 
2eal and earnestness. There are — there must be — 
not a few, who will stand aside and aloof, and say, 
" Let me have no religion rather than that :" and 
one of the most important duties of religious teaching 
is, to show them that they may have religion without 
presumption, pride, or ostentation ; nay, and that the 
religion, which they hold in simplicity, modesty, and 
singleness of heart, with no thought of others, with 
no thought of themselves, will be far more deep, 
thorough, and fervent, as well as far more graceful 
and beautiful. 
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-'' There is one effect of this sense of religion as somwij 
tfting n>py extraordinary, which I must mention befom 
hnviitgthix topic; and that ia upon the manifest atioflM 
rf t^igious sensibility. The sense of the extxaordinalJW 
ttods to give expansion and exuberance to tlie expr^^n 
sion of religious feeling — tends, if the phrase will ^N 
understood, totoomuch manifestation. Our sensibiii^l 
altrays takes arms against an appearance of this sorM 
"Hiia explains the reason why some religious conv^M 
sation and some preaching, which seems to be chargeifl 
and overdiarged with religious fervour, which venM 
Itaelf, perhaps, in a passion of tears, wliich is full tH 
^utaraalions and entreaties, and exhorts us to l'ed|| 
with every moving interjection in the language, yen 
never moves us at all. The precise reason is, that thM 
Ofpression is overcharged. We wonder at our inseiM 
.sibility, perhaps; we think it is very wicked in us tvM 
'to feel ; but the fact is, we are, all this while, true tM 
.Bature. Possibly some might think, though I willn<m 
irtispecf any one who hears me of holding the opinios| 
'that this apology ought not to be stated; that seiM 
.reproach is so rare a thing, and so good a thing, thian 
ifnen should be lel> to accuse themselves as much uH 
ever they will. I confess that lean understand no suoN 
reasoning as this. On the contrary. I have regrettaH 
'te hear the language of self-reproach in such caseSH 
ibeoiUse I do not think it just, and because I knoOT 
tiiat every false self- accusation tends to blunt the edgn 
-of the true self- accusation. Doubtless, men shoitM 
I always feel religion if they can; but the question "MB 
I now, about being made to feel it by a particular manPi 
festation. And I say, if the manifestation be ovei^ 
charged ; if it go beyond the feeling, rather thcdfl 
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come short of it ; if there be more eicpression, «ici- 
feraiion, g;pi^iiro, than i^enuine eanotion, it will atesi- 
taUy, with the dJscemin^, have an efffct the nry 
contrary of what was intruded. Xo ; let one epri; 
to -us by our fireside, or ui the pulpit, with an emotion 
which he is oblig;e<l to restrain ; let it appear eridcM 
that he l»ys a check upon his feelings ; let one cbatl 
befere us — I care not ivith what raried expressiofl^ 
with the cheek flushed or bbuiched, with the tear sup- 
pressed or flowing, with the voice soft or loud, only so 
that the expression never seem to outrun, to exaetd 
the feeling ; and he is almost as sure of our sympatjiy 
as that we are human beings. 

The observation I have made on this point cannot 
be useless to any one, if it teaches only this, thai 
nothing forced or factitious will answer any ^food pni' 
pose in reli^on ; thai if we would accomplish any 
thin^ for ourselves or others in this great causey we 
must engage in it with our whole heart; that the 
sources of real religious influence are none other tian 
the fountains of the heart — the fountaius of iumnat, 
earnest, irrepressible senaibility. 

111. I must now add, in the third place, that thtn 
are mistakes, as in the vehement demand for rebgious 
sensibility, and concerning its nature and expFessions. 
so also with regard to its Supreme Object. 

We must allow, indeed, that on this point then 
are some intrinsic difficulties. There are difficulties 
attending the love of an Infinite, Eternal, Invisible, 
Incomprehensible Being. Our love of him must be 
divested of many of those sympathies and siqjports 
which enkindle and strengthen in us the love of one 
another- We feel obliged to guard every word ifi 
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iriuch we speak of him, and of our coniK-sion wiit^l 
him. We niitst oot say that our communion with liiH|| 
is Hympathy, or that our lore of him is attachmen 
We may not, with propriety, say that he is " deai^fl 
to UB. Many, indGed, of those phrases, many of thoeftfl 
nades of expression, in wMch we tegllfy the strengtbT 
aad charm of our aoeial afTectiont;, sink into awe : 
are hushed to silence betbre that Infinite and Aw< 
Being. So at least does the subject of devotion ajnl 
|Kar to me ; and I must confess that the familiarity a 
I'lsxpression which is sometimeii witnessed In praj'er. Iff 
•xtremely irreverent and shocking. 

But those diflicidties which it is the tendency «ffl 
-rigDOTance aiid fanaticism to ot'erlook, it is the ten^r 
dency of immature reflection aud philosophy to i 
nify. Kcfleotion has gone just so far with some mindt ] 
>BS to make it more dtilicult for them than it ought M J 
be to approach their Maker. They regard his exaltA* I 
^ioa above them, as distance ; his greatueBs, as sepani» I 
tion from them. They look upon the veiy phran 
'*Iove of Grod," "communion with God," as phran 
ittfdaring import, and doubt(ul propriety. They shrink I 
^adt from the freedom of popular language, and tbta, | 
ipB, they rightly do ; but they retreat too fai>— I 
retreat to the opposite extreme of coldness and [ 
•aold abstractions. They are sometiiues almost afraid 
te address God as a Being ; they worship some mighty 
Mtstraction ; they are like those ancient philosophers 
Owho worshiped the light ; they worship " an unkuowa 
I do not know that anything but tlie teachingB I 
Jesus could ever have cured this error ; the error I 
once of ancient philosophy and modern refinement, i 
'.e " has brought us nigh to God." He has taugl 
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tliKt God is our Father. He has taught us toworehip 
him with the profoundest reverence, indeed, but trilll 
bounille.^s confident and love. Hehaatantrhttis.tbat 
God does regard us ; that he does look down Crom the 
height of his infiiiite heavens — that he does look down 
upoa us, and upon our world — not exclusively, as some 
religionists would teach, not as if there were no otheit 
world — but slill that he does look down upon us, and 
our world, with paternal interest and kindness. 

The mistake now stated is one which lies at the 
very threshold of devotion. But when we enter the 
temple of our worship, how many errors are thW 
that darken its light and disfigure its beauty ! The 
veil of iJie Jewish peculiarity is indeed rent in twam^ 
but theology has lifted up other, and many, and dark- 
ening veils before ■' the holy of holies." Oflr sins, 
too, have separated between ua and God, and bur 
iniquities have hidden his face from 113, Unworthy, 
afraid, superstitious, erring, grovelling in the dust, hofr 
can we love God, purely, freely, joyfully ! How, oveii. 
can we see the perfection of God aa we ought ! 

This, indeed, is the point upon which all difficulty 
presses. Men do not see the perfection of God. They' 
do not identify that perfection with all that is gloricili^ 
beautiful, lovely, admirable, and enrapturing in nattft*, 
in character, in life, in existence. God's glory they 
conceive to be something so different from all other 
glory; God's goodness so different from all other 
good linesa and beauty, that they find no easy tranaitioii 
from one to the other. They mistake — and perhaps 
this is the most fatal part of the error — they mista~ke 
the very demand of God's goodness upon their low. 
They conceive of it as if there were something aiW-'. 
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tiary, and importunate, and selfish in the demand. I 
£)eniand itsell' repels them, because they do not uodet^ I 
stand it. They think of the Supreme BeiHg in tWi \ 
attitude, somewhat as they would of a man, if he stood I 
before th&a, Bayiog, " Love me, give me your heartj I 
U[iOD pain of my displeasure and of long-enduring 1 
jeaal miseries for your disobedience." Divine goo<}3 I 
Bess, thus regarded, does not, and cannot, steal intfl J 
the heart, as the excellence of a human being <\oei} I 
And this, I say, is a mistake. Divine goodness, thiia f 
regarded, is mistaken — misapprehended altogether.' 
There is not so much that is personal in God's claim 
for our hearts as there is in man's claim. It does n6t 
so much concern him, if 1 may speak so, that we should 

ive him personally, as it concerns man that we shoubl J 
love him personally. He is not dependent on our lov^ I 
BS man is dependent upon it. The command whicif I 
-he lays upon us lo love him, is but a part of the congii I 
'Ifiand to love all goodness. He equally commands titf I 
(q, love one another. Nay, he has graciously repPi 
aented the want of love to one another as the evidendti 
Af nant of love lo him. He has thus, in a sense, iden-^1 
tified these affections; and thus taught us, that SMfl 
Action for excellence, whether in himself or in bill I 
iet^atfties, is essentially the aiTection that he demandsf 1 
IQ demiiud for our love, which the Infinite Being ad-" ' 
!Me& lo us, is infinitely generous. He reqtures us to 
l^miEtll goodness — to love it alike in himself and in 
qthers — to love goodness for goodness' sake — to loTftj j 
U.becauBc it ia juat that we should love it, becauseal 
i« right, because it is for our welfai-e, because, i 
,Jiat^ itjis. all our excellence and all our hai 
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I muBt not dwell longer upon these mistakes ; but, 
in leaving this topic, let me exhort every one to en- 
deavour to correct ihexa. With many this will requirB 
a frequent^ an almost constant efibrt. The influence 
of early education or of later error ; theology^ super- 
stition, and sin, have so overshadowed their path, 
that they must not expect to see the light without 
much faithful endeavour. Let them be entreated 
by everything most precious to them, to vaak^ it. 
And thus let them make the endeavour. JLet them 
9ee God in everything thai they tav^My^ admits and 
Ime. If there be any -goodliness and lovelttea^ in 
the w<Hrld; if th^re be anything dear anid delight- 
ftd in the excellence of good men; if heaven* from 
its majestic heights, if earth fnxxi i\& lowly beavty, 
sends one sweet or one sublime thought info youe 
mind — ^think, that this is a naanifestation of the ev<^- 
beautiful, ev^-blessed perfection of God. Thinh, 
I say emphatically, and let not your mind sleep-*^ 
think for ever, that the whole universe of gloFjF and 
beauty is one revelation of God; Think thus^ I 
aay, — ^thus faithfully and perseveringly ; smd you wiU 
find that no strength nor freedom <^ emotion in the 
world is like the freedom and str^igth of devotioB ; 
that no joy, no rapture on earth, is like liie joy^ the 
rapture of piety ! 
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ON REL1GU>US SENSIBILITY. 



1. S6. And I willgivej-ouahAnrtof fleth. ' 

' ol^ect in the preseut discourse is to of&r aonw 
i upon the remedies for the irant of reLig'ioui 
isihilKy, or upon the means aitd principles 
edture. 

- And ia entering upon this subject, I would say, that 1 
■MuGh ia to be done by a. correi-tiou of those mtstal 
v^ifAi have been already mentioned- Let then some* I 
^ing, T would venture to say. of this vehement ( 

taiul for feeling be abated. Let not the feelings a 
tdi^on be sidyected to perpetual importunity. 
Mow than the feelings of friendship, or of famit^l 
Section. Let not fe^ng be made to occupy a plaoi | 

t roUgioa that does not belong to if, as if it wen I 
tbe Ottly thing and every thing — thus drawing away I 
attention from the principles that are necessary tftj 
give it permanency, from the sod that must nourish ' 
•od the basis tliat must support it. Let not religious 
beting be appealed to in a way to impair its sinaplici^, 
iidinteraatednGss, and purity. 

Id. the neiit place, let the common mistakes about 
the nature and signs of religious sensibility be corrected. 
Xid all excess and extravagance be checked as much as 
«|nss£blfi ; and especially lot those who nould cuLtixate 
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wwL ^ni^oK LOO. azBCcrsm. L^r :ticBL am: cooelBde 

-tEi£ wvoBB xrr -tut miy oim* imier wmcxL the idi- 

rroitt -nrscriue 2ui ujuffti ; ~liai: in orci^ to Be 
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-m T heblL lesae ~o je. jl dusr mioiiin or in cfasr 
^tKm^rrns s* X. inymm^ -siraiiniiiiaay : aiui tfm let 
.ts asniiffscaDoiB le. Uk^ die ^sEnrnauns or sJI odicr 
3ivii uni -nir^ eeting, imbimL naniraL huuiIt, 
^arm^ ^ ' aLgm L ivBunmL jihi wrnnmcr. T&os let 
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Ami 3Br? Tnore. ler m bmiesr ami p erHuveri ng 

Auesnmr be araue *o jjiiect duKe Twfgra^^iMn^ ^i^ 

pivvaii ibnur "iie Supreme Object m whuJL rdisiaiB 

^cosdiilinr is -*nie^ Jirected. Let not God be r^ 

rnnieid. j& ^ume amnteLlistble jiistra&rtioiL^ or ioat- 

,:v»bie oune^. Let rhe CbristiaiL teodtun^ be 

veiLtiinea. Ttueh. instructs us ro btsBleve and to fed 

diar He is our Father Let aneifbrt be made by every 

mind ro br»k. dirmi«jrb the cloud? of superstition ar rf 

an* imd to nerceive what the divine pedectioa isw 

Let not God's command that we should love him be 

misciken ^r anyrhin^ more arbitrary or importunate 

or personal than is rhe olaim of di:^nterested human 

escellence to be loved Let not die divine tlpmaiMl 

ir our love be so construed as to chill or xspel our 

love. In tine. let no thought be suffered to enter our 

iBtnds that shall detract from the infinite generosity, 

die inlinite dignitv. die infinite beauty^ of the divine 

pcdection. How shall God be truly loved, if he is not 
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rightly known ! Lei him be rightly kumo, and I 
wQl as ceflainly (bllov as it nil! f<^]ow the k 
of any other— «f any buntan or angelic exrellence. 
do not sav that it Kill oertainlr folloir. hut tu c< 
Nay, why, if we rightly understood the sul^oct 
it Dot be easier to lore God than to love mai: 
man is full of imperfection that offends us, a 
him too we are liable to hare questions and c 
tions. But God is all-perfect ; and with him oi 
boDS haiT nothing to do — but to lore him. 

Let me now proceed to offer a lew suggestitM 
toon directly, upon the t^medy for rehgious inseiu 
tnlity. And here let me say at once, that I have 
i^)eci£c to offer in the shape of a remedy ; no n 
and before unheard of method to propose. I have ni 
set of rules to lay down, a mere formal observance a 
which will certainly bring about the desired re- 
Religious sensibility is to be cultivated like all c 
aen&ibih'ty — i.e. rationally. And since it is im 
sible within my present limits to discuss the subje 
■11 its parts and bearings, I shall confine nij'self to ti 
defence and application of the rational method. 
4e rational method is the method of attention in tl 
forms of meditation, reading, hearing, prayer ; 
Wethod of association, which pays regard to the indi 
influences of places, limes, and moods of e ' 
and finally it is the method of consistency, by whic 
feeling is expected to be strong and satisfactory 
but as the result of tlie whole character. 

My remedy, then, for religious msensibihty, 
tile blessing of heaven — it might soimd strangely i 
the ears of some — but I boldly say that my remedy s 
reason. It is thought; it is reflection ; it is attention ; 
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is exercise of reason in every legitimate way. The 
true method, I sv^y, is purely and strictly rational. 
And X say, moreover, that it la not tliat ChristiaDS 
have used their reason so much, but so Utiles < thnt 
they have been so deficiect in real feeling. 

Reason and feeUng, if they be not Llie same thing 
in different degrees of strength, are yet so intimately 
connected, that no man may ever expect, on any sub- 
ject, to feel deeply aiid habitually, who does not feel 
rationally. The slight sometiniea thrown upon reason 
in religion is an invasion of the first law of the mind, 
the first law of heaven. This law is "elder scrip- 
lure," and no more designed to he abrogated by the 
written ivord, than the law of gravitation is deeigned 
to ho abrogated by the written word. The word 
proceeds upon the assumption that the intellect is to 
be addressed : it actually, and everywhere addresses 
it. The whole theory of human affections proceeds 
upon it. The grandest theoretical mistake of all in 
religion, is tliat by which feeliug is separated from 
the intellect. 

\or am I at all sure, my brethren, little liable as it 
may be thought we are to the mistake, that we have 
altogether escaped it. When it is said, as it some* 
times is said, that certain preaching is too intellectual 
for a plain congregation, or too rational for an humble 
congregation, I must think either that the meaning b 
false, or that the terms are used in a false aensc 
There never was too much intellect — there never was 
too much reason, yet put into a sermon. There may 
have been too little feeling; but it does not fblloir 
that there was too much reason. There may have 
been too much barren and useless speculation, but 
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vet too much intellect. Some of the most practical 
«nd deTOtional books in the world — such as LaWl 
Serious Call, Baxter's Saints' Rest, the Sermons 4 
Bishop Butler and of Dr. Paley, and the Works <■ 
Loighton- — are specimens of the closest reasoning. M 
(enuine, just, and powerful moral discourse, has need 
to be one of the keoiest, closest, and most discrimM 
nsitili^ compositions in the world. Such were tttii 
{(iscouraes of our Saviour. Nothing could be farthin 
irom loose, rambling, common-place exhortatioad 
Nothing could be farther from that style, which saya 
" Oh ! my hearers, you must be good ; you must n 
|iiou9 men ; and you nmst feel on this great subjecU 
iit, the hearers, by close, cogent, home-put argw 
HKnt, were made to feel ; and they said, " Nevn^ mai 
spake like this man." 'ti 

I may be thought «ngular, but 1 verily believa 
that in most moral discourses at this day, the granj 
deject is not so much a defect of feeling as it is a defed 
of close and discriminating argument ; and that highei 
powers of argumentation are precisely what are wante^l 
to such sermons, to make them more weighty, praD< 
ileal, and impressive. And it is not the intellectual 
filter, who can perhaps supply the deficiency, thq 
laost Deeds this ; but the plain hearer, who is mys^ 
fied, misled, and stupified by the want of clear aitq 
pieMflg discrimination. I have that respect for humM 
flatufe in its humblest forms, as to think that tiw 
highest powers of man or angel would not be throwa 
away upon it ; and I cannot believe that nothing bid 
ttuisms and common -pi aces, vague generalilics ana 
nntHudied exhortations, are required in teaching iw 
KgioB to such a nature. ' 

Q.1 1 
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It is required of a man, to be sure, according to 
what he hath, and not according to what he hath not. 
But if it be thought that the utmost, and far more than 
the utmost measure of human talent may not he well 
employed in religious discussion, how, let me ask, is 
that opinion to be defended against the charge of doing 
dishonour to religion ? There is no other interest which 
is not held to be worthy of the profoundest discussion. 
He who is to plead the cause of some earthly right or 
property before the judges of the land or its legisla- 
tors, will by deep study prepare himself to give the 
most able and elaborate views of the subject, be it of 
a title or a tariff, a bond or a bank. It is a great 
occasion, and must task all the powers of the mind 
to do it justice. But ** a little plain sense," — is not 
this the thought of some ? — " a little plain sense, 
a little common-place thought, is good enough for 
religion !" 

There are tasks for the religious teacher ; and to- 
name no other, that of disembarrassing religious ex- 
perience from the many mistakes in which it is in- 
volved, is one that must carry the preacher far enough 
beyond the range of common -place truths, valuable 
as they may be, and one that is very necessary to 
the promotion of a just and healthful reUgious sensi- 
bility. And this only amounts to saying that there 
are new things to be said, new views to be given in 
religion ; that not plain and obvious things only are 
to be said, but that there is something to be told to 
many which they did not think of before. And what 
though the preJMcher feel his subject, and the people 
be impressed; yet, after all the impression, the feel- 
ing may have much in it that is wrong. The whole. 
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Vubject of religious sensibility, its sources and the 
Methods of its culture, may be very ill understood; 
ajid there is no little evidence that i! is lU understood 
from the fact, that most religious feeling is so artiB- 
■«al, so mechanical, so periodical and fluctuating, and J 
Uncertain, instead of being habitual, and healthfi^lJ 
iKnd strong. A man may feel very much ivithin x I 
^ry narrow compass of thought. Who has not oltell I 

[bserved it? But who that has observed it wouKi I 

got think it desirable to carry him beyond this liltlfe I 
J^hanism, by which he continues from time to tiriii I 
Sf I may speak so) to grind out a certain amount Or I 
^ling; to carry him beyond, I say, to those wi Ji I 
jnd generous views of religion, to tliat intelligent ciif^ I 
" wre of his nature, from which religious feeling wiH I 
pring naturally and freely, and flow abundantly, artil I 
iLa full and living stream. There is all the differeucA I 
lere, and only of infinitely greater importance, thsit 1 
here is between the slavish machinist, governed lij" I 
^jleSf and the intelligent artisan, discovering pria- I 
^les, constantly inventing and improving, and evM I 
ling on to perfection. '» I 

But it is time that 1 should proceed from ft^ 1 
^fence to the more [jarticular application of my pro* I 
isition. And this is, tbat feeling in religion to be J 
|Uep and thorough, to be habitual, to be relied on to I 
' tring up with unvarying promptitude at every call of I 
ligion, must be rational, perfectly rational ; rational I 
h its nature, its metboils of culture, it^ ends. Yoa I 
uk how you shall learn lo feel on the subject of relt 1 
eioii — with spontaneous freedom, with unaft'ecled dS- I 
Bght, and with true-hearted earnestness, — how you I 
ill le^ra to feel in religion as you do in friendships J 
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and in tlio family relations — 'and I answer, rationally. 
And 1 Hay, morfover, that provided a man really and 
honestly desires and strives to fri'l, the reason why he 
fails 19, that there is something irrational in his vievn, 
irrational in his »>ekin§, irrational in the whole jnt- 
thod of his procedure. He has irrational views of the 
nature of religious feeling. He expects it to be some 
strange sensation, or something su|>ematwral, or some 
hallucination, or something he knows not what. Or 
he has wrong views of God. He does not soe the 
glory and loveliness of his jMrfection. Or he has 
wrong ideas of the methods of obtaining religious 
feeling. He is indolently waiting for it, or irration- 
ally exi>ecting it to eome upon him in some indescrib- 
able manner, or unreasonably looking for an influence 
from above which God has never promised. For, 
although lie haB promised help, he has not proffered 
in that help anything to be substituted for our own 
etibrta; and our efforts are to be every way just as 
rational as if he had promised nothing. Or the 
seeker of religion has irrational views of the end. He 
does not distinctly see that his perfection, his hapju- 
neas, js the end. If he did, he would be drawn on to 
seek it with a more willing and hearty earnestness. 
No, but he feels as if the demand for his heart in this 
matter were a mere arbitrary requisition, as if it were 
the bare will of some superior being, without any 
reason for it. He seeks religion, because he vagu^y 
and blindly apprehends that it is something — that it 
is the prominent idea of thousands— something which 
he muit have. 

I say, that the process of obtaining a high and 
delightful religious senaibilily, that sensibility which 
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makes prayer always ferveiit and meditation i'rut^)M 
All and satisrying, must be ratiooal, and nothing buM 
rational. And I do not eay this in any spirit ofdefirM 
ance towards that prevailing opinion uhiuh has la&ifl 
tened on this word, rational, the idea of coldneaa an^U 
indifference. I say it, because in sober rr>ith an^bJ 
eomeBtness I know of no other way to feel the deef, 1 
sense of religion, but to feel it rationally. It is out q$ i 
my power — is it within any man's power? — to coHjfJ 
cei»e of any other way to awaken emotion, but to fi^fl 
the mind on those objects that are to awaken it. l^'j^fl 
would feel the sentiment of gratitude and love lo my I 
Creator, 1 can conceive of no way of doing so, but to I 
thiskof bis goodness, his perfection ; to spread befofdt ] 
my mind ail the images and evidences of hts majesl^ I 
his perfection, his love. If I would feel the charms ef I 
virtue, 1 must contemplate her— I must see " virtue Is 1 
her shape, how lovely." If 1 would love good men — i 1 
which is a part of religion— I must know them, asA I 
mingle with them ; I must talk with them, or ruad of J 
Uiem, and spread the story of their generous an4 | 
blessed deeds before me. And thus also, and for thfi j 
same reason, if 1 would love God 1 must not only coof J 
lemplalo liim as has been already sEiid, but I niuM bflJ 
familiar with tbe contemplation of his being and pefi I 
fection. Earththroughallber fair and glorious scenot I 
must speak to mc of him. The sacred page, with attl 
its gracious words of leaching and promise, must ape^lt I 
to me of hira. And I must listen with gladness, wtdtJ 
B sense or my high privilege, and with joy must 1 com*'* 
nune with all the teachings of God to me, as ^1 
muld commune with the words of a friend. This am 
llie rational process. 't I 
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But this, my friouds, ia not to say that " we hope wp 
^hall soma tiiue or other attain to the ioTe of Gott," 
or thai " we desire it," or that " it is diffiptih," or thai 
" we fear we nei-er shall reach it" — it is jioi saying, and 
paying this or that, in a sort of ideal or idle specu- 
lalioti; but it is d(MDg something. It isseekingto le«l 
tlie |)ower of religion, as we seek to feel the powerol 
other things — of the arts, of philosophy, of scieace, of 
astronoiuy, or of music — attentively, sedulously, witJ) 
a careful use of opportunities, with a heedl'ul regard 
to circimistfuices. The rational method, then, is tJie 
method of attention. 

But, in the next place, the rational method ia the 
method of association; or, in other words, it » H 
method which regards that great law of the mind the 
law of association. It pays regard lo places, and times, 
and seaaoas, and moods of mind. It is partly an in- 
direct method. It is putting ourselves in the way of 
obtaining a sense (^' religion. 

The direct effort is to be valued for all that it IB 
worth. And its value, indeed, is such that it is indis- 
pensable. Certainly, where the religious character fe 
to be formed after our arrival at the period of adtdt 
years, periodical and private meditation and prayer 
seem to be essential aids. There is much to learn, and 
much to overcome, and tliere should be definile sea- 
sons and direct efforts for these purposes. But it 
would be irrational to make these seasons and etlbrts 
the only means. If we should att«npt to form a friend- 
ship for a human being by such a series of fixed and 
direct contemplations alone, it is easy to see that they 
would be very likely lo be injurious, to create in our 
niinds a set of repulsive or irksome associations with 



the human being in question, however amiable aafl 
excellent he might be. It vronld require the effect oM 
many indirect influences to biend with these, and giv«1 
them their proper character. So in the cultivation of ! 
a devolional spirit, it is not safe to trust to prayei*! 
and meditations alone. Many wise and good men, Hem 
their writings, have recommended thai the moMll 
Special heed be given to those visitations of tender antfl 
mlemn emotion, those touchcj^ of holy sensibility, tho«b 1 
breathings trf the Spirit of all giace, whiclt steal intA | 
the heart unsolicited, and offer their heavenly aid uwi J 
sought. Let not hiTu wlio would catch the sacred^ 
fervour of piety, venture to neglect these gracious \r»m 
linMtions. Lei him not neglect to put himself in ^ti^m 
Wfty of receiving them. Let him not willingly invadtti 
tbe holy sabbath hours with business or pleasure, otM 
JBTsake tlie assemblies where good men meditate antld 
pray, or resist the touching signs of nature's beauty or4 
decline, or turn away from tlie admonition of loneli*^ 
RCBS and silence, when they sink deep into the heart^v 
Or. if he does turn away, and avoid, and resist all tha^M 
let him not say that he seeks or desires Ihe good giHM 
of the grace of God, the gift of light and love and hol^H 

Joy- *\ 

. Finally, the rational method is a method of comis**! 
tency. Iteligious feeling, to be itself rational, and tdw 
be rationally sought, must not be expected to spring^l 
up aa the result of anything else than the whole cha-e^ 
ract«r. You desire to feel the power of religion. Dooa 
not expect, do not desire, to feel it, bu' as an impres-Mv 
sioD upon your whole mind and heart, the general toiitfM 
and tenor of all your sentiments and atl'ections, th#>f 
consenting together of your reflections, and action^ I 
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niiil babita. If yoii fi'el it its eome peculiar thing, 
someUiiDg ttingtilar in you, snd lechnical in your very 
iilea of it. as somelbiog apart from yowr ordinary self; 
if it is either a flame of (lie iuiagtiiationi or a warmth 
of the affections, or a splen<lo\ir of sentiment — one of 
thpni alone, and not all of them togelher — it will cer- 
tainly lead you astray : it will be but a wavering snd 
treacherous light. It niav appear to you terv brigjit 
It may lead you to think well of yourself ; far better 
than you ought to think. But it will be only a glaring 
taper, iostead of tlie true light of life. 

An irrational fervour is often found to sta.nd in di- 
rect contrast to the rest of the character; to general 
ignorance, to want of moral refinement and deli- 
cacVi and of daily virtue. There is not only a wal 
without knowledge, but there is a zeal which seem^ 
to thrive exactly in proportion to the want of know- 
ledge ; that hursts out from time to time, like a flame 
from thick smoke, instead of shining with any clear 
radiance and steady light, But it ia the distinctive 
mark of rational feeling, that it rises gradually, and 
steadily gains strength, like the spreading of daylight 
upon the wakening eartli. Hence, it rises slowly; 
and no one should be discouraged at small beginnings ; 
and no one should expect or wish to rush into the full 
flow of religious sensibility at once. 

I repeat it; this sensibility, if rational, must be felt 
as the spirit of the whole character : and he would do 
well to tell us nothing of his joys, of whom uolhiug can 
be told concerning his virtues, his self-denialsj his 
general and growing improvement, the holy habite 
and heavenly graces of liis character and life. Dost 
thou love good men, and pity bad men; is thy heart 
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touched with all that Is ^nerous and lovely aroiiw 
tliee ; is thine eye opened to all that is like God in h 
creatures and works ? Then, and not till then, i 
prepared to hear of thy love to God. Dost ihou in- 
deed love that great and kind Being? Doat thou 
indeed love that intrinsic, infiuite, etenial, inespress- ^1 
iblc beauty and glory of the divine perfection ? Thea, ^^M 
truly, art thou prepared rightly to love all who bear | 
ihis image, and to pity and pray for all who bear it not; 
Hhen does thy social and religious sensibility flow on 
in one stream, full and entire, steady and constant — a 
Uvirjg stream — a stream like that which floweth fresl]^. ^J 
tfiill, perennial, eternal, at the right hand of God 1 ■:■ ^H 
' My brethren ! it is constant : so far, at least, as any- ^^ 
thing human can bear that character ; it is constant. 
He who will rationally cultivate the sense of religion, 
both directly and indirectly, and as the con=;ent and 
itendencyof all his habits, maybe just as certain of 
Ifeeling it, as be is certain of loving his friend, his 
'Vfaild, his chief interest. It is one of the irrational 
iftajMCt^ of the common religious sensibility, that its pos- 
'sessors have usually spoken of it as if it were totally 
•uncertain whether, on a given occasion, they should 
feel it or not. They have gone to church, tliey havs i 
'gone to their private devotions, with a feeling as if it J 
were to he decided, not by the habits of their oim I 
taiinds, but by some doubtful interposition of ihvine | 
jp^ce, whether they were to enjoy a sense of religioa | 
Wr not. But, my friends, notliing can be more certain 
to him who will rationodly, heartily, and patiently cul- 
*tivale the rehgious sensibihties of his soul, than tiiat 
^he shall, on every suitable occasion, feel them. It is 
'to him no matter of distressing doubt and uncertainty. 
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He knows in whom lie iius believed. He knows id 
what lie haa confided. He knows, by sure experi- 
(■nre, that as certainly as the themes of religion pora 
before him, they will, physical infirmity only excepted, 
arouse hiia to the most intense and delightful exerciw 
of all hia afiections. He is sure— when the lulness of 
ilie blessing of the gospel of Christ is presented before 
him— he is like Paul, sure that he shall enter into it. 
Not that thia is any boasting assurance of the devoted 
Christian. God forbid ! He knows his weakness. 
But he knows that by the very laws of the divine 
goodness ami grace, if he will be faithful, uo good 
thing shall be wanting to him, 

Christian brethren ! we hear much in these days 
about excitement. Why, every prayer — of a Chris- 
tian at once perfectly rational and peri'ectly devoted 
—every prayer is an excitement ; and every religious 
service, every sermon, is an excitement as great as 
he can well bear ; and every day's toil of virtue, a»d 
contemplation of piety, is a great and glorious exeite- 
ment. Excitements ! Is a man never to be moved by 
his religion but when some flood of emotion is sweep- 
ing through society — when agitation and disorder and 
confusion are on every side of him ? Is it only when 
the tenor of quiet life, tlie pursuits of industry, the 
pleasures of relaxation, are all broken up, that he is 
to feel the power of religion ? I do not say that this 
is any body's theory ; but if this is the fact that results 
from any form of religious teaching, then I ask, for 
what end was the whole tenor of life — for what end 
were ihe pursuits of industry and the pleasures of so- 
ciety ordained ? For what was the whole trial of life 
— so exquisitely moral, so powerfully spiritual — for 
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what was it appointed, if the seasons for obtainin|jl 
religious impressions are so ordered by human ii 
fereiice that they come only in idleness, disorder, 
a derangement of the whole system of life ? Exi 
ments in religion ! Are ihey to be things occasional 
and separated by the distance of years ? Is a mail t 
be excitpd about religion only in a certain month, i 
in the winter; and when that month, or that winter ii 
past — yes, when all nature is bursting into life, 
beauty, and songs of praise — is the religions feelin|p 
of the people to be declining into worse than wintrif 
ieldness and death ? Is this religion ? — the religiof 
whose path shineth brighter and brighter lo the p 
feet day ? 

- Let us have excitements in religion, but then 1 
4hem be such as may be daily renewed, as ue 
IB die away. Any excitement in society that can b 
Ais character, I would heartily go along ivith. The ' 
iChristian religion, I am sure, was designed powerfully I 
ito escite us ; nothing on eaith so much — nothing ia J 
keaven more. It was designed to arouse oi 
nature, to enrapture our whole affection, to kindle L 
iu a. flame of devotion, to transport us with the h 
jtad foretaste of heaven. But its excitements, if th^ ' 
Ite like those that appeared in the great teacher, are 
4B be deep, sober, strong, and habitual. Such excite- 
ments may God ever grant us ; not periodical, but 
{Krpetual; not transient, bnt enduring; not for times 
ftnd seasons only, but for life ; not for life only, bu^ J 
Air eternity ! 
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ON INDIFFERENCE TO RF.LtGtOK. 



1 Petbk 1. 1 7. And if je call on the Father, 
respetl of person* judgeth according to every i 
' puss the time of your sojoumiii;! here in fear. 

I I HAVE lately spoken lo you of religious insensi- 
I bility, I propose now to address myself to the case 
I of religious indifference. It is a case which differs 
from the former, though Ihe word may seem to import 
nearly the same thing ; and it differs in this respect — 
' that it is held by him to whom it appertains lo be ca- 
I pable of some defence. A want of feeling in retigibn 
' is one thing, and it is a thing which a man often re- 
1 grets ; he never, perhaps, boasts of it. But a waiit 
I of all interest about religion is another thing. It is a 
j position which a man sometimes voluniarily assumes 
\ to himself, which is preliminary with him to the very 
I grounds on which religious feeling is claimed, and 
L whieh, therefore, he defends. He has not got so far 
[ as to allow the demand for feeling to be brought 
' home to his conscience ; he has stopped short at the 
I, threshold of the whole sxibject ; he denies that he is 
I bound to take any particular interest in it ; and is 
L proud, it may be, of his independence, and exemption 
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from that givat claim. Religious insensibility, thoit I 
admits and regrets its (leGciency, or acknowledges, 
least, that such regret, would be proper ; religious in- 
difference does not adniit so much ; it defends itself, 

We have not, thereibre, as on the former subject, 
merely to point out causes, but we have now to 
combat reasons. We have to argue with those wh» I 
maintain that they have reasons i'oT not taking any,] 
deep interest, or decided part, in religion. 

What the nature of the reasons is, will appear 
making another distinction. For there is a distinetifll 
to be made, as between insensibility and indifferenoa^.I 
so also between indifference and positive criminality. 
The plea of crime, or of vice in general, is, that j 
passion is so strong and the temptation so great, th^ I 
ihere is hardly power to resist : a plea, howeve^-4 
irhich was never made ivithout the consciousness of 
fuilt, and the strong contradiction of the offender's 
own mind. But indifference says to the earnest and 
Bolemn preaching of the gospel, " I am very well as J 
am now. I do not need religion; I do ixot feel t)M 
need of it ; my mi«<l acknowledges no such wai 
The world suffices me, life satisfies me, withoi^ 
leUgion; I am very well aa I am now." This ma^-l 
be called, perhaps, the practical apology of indiit I 
Cereuce ; the apology wliich a man finds, or conceives I 
that be finds, in the state of liis mind. But indif* J 
ference has also a theoretical defence ; it shelters I 
itself, sometimes, under the apology of a limited creed, 
]t says to the earnest and solemn preacher of the 
^spel, " I do not believe as you do ; those moral 
dangers, those fearful doctrines, those dreadful warn- 
ings, which are preached to the people, I do i 
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believe in : if I did, I should he bound, I admit, to be 
sroused to anxiety and earnestness." The neglwters 
of relif^ion are often found taking adi'antage of the 
controversies that prevail, and they sFiy, "Wo do not 
know about these UUngs; some hold to one thing, 
and some to another ; even learned men differ; and 
we do not know, in fact, whether anything is true." 

These are the two classes of reasons for religioiu 
indi Here nee, and I Intend to consider them in order. 
But let us dwell a moment longer on the case itself, 
thai, in arguing on this subject, we may light, not as 
one that beateth the air. 

It is not indifference lo certain circumstances in re- 
ligion^ — lo certain creeds, to certain forms, or to certiuB 
measures and enterprises in religion, against which 1 
wish now to contend ; but it is against that indifference 
which is vital. It is against indifference to the reUgious 
care and improvement of one's self It is against that 
indifference which refuses to meditate, or read, or pray, 
or watch, or strive for the guidance, keeping, restraint 
and salvation of the soul — an indifference which holds 
these very terms " keeping and salvation of the soul," 
to be out of its sphere entirely. It is against that in- 
difference which has put on the almost im|)enetrable 
armour of settled habit and professed character ; 
which is untouched by the most solemn appeals of the 
pulpit, because it says, " these are matters that I do 
not pretend to V.e zealous about ;" or it is against the 
indifference, which, if moved for the momeni, imme- 
diately relapses into the same old mood of mind, and 
says the same thing in effect, all the week throu|^, 
and all the year round. It is against the indifference, 
whether of philosophy that is too wise or fashion that 
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is too frivolous, whether of wickedni>ss that h loo boldl 
or of worldliness that is too easy, to care for any 6 
these things. Nay, more ; it is ag'ainat that indiffei* 
flDce, which is not real ; which assumes a garb for t] 
sphere it moves in ; which, while there really are dee 
Kflection^] and conscious wants, and thrilling solic? 
tudes within, puts on a cold exterior towards religio^ 
and consents to pass the foolish jest and the slight" I 
ing remark on this subject, because such is the t 
of the society in which it moves. Not a little is the* 
of tins assumed indifference in the world. 

And where the indifference is real, I do not s 
that it always appears in a very manifest or fuUjf 
developed and complete form. Aloral states of raid) 
^Idom are very definite or complete. Religi 
diflerence has many shades and degrees and disgnia^ 
And it defends itself by various and sometimes almoi 
^consciouA and even contradictory reasoniii 
that I cannot on any account hold myself responsibM 
for the supposition that it is always one obvious anf 
palpable thing. It is enough to say that there is, aOfl** 
is acknowledged to he, a large class of persons in tlw* J 
Christian world, in whom there are tendencies eithd^ J 
to (he neglect of all external religion, to formic, to puW 
lie worship of every kind,- — or, what is much moi 
serious, to the neglect of all personal interest, of a 
vital concern ivith the subjeet. They do not considd 
this as a matter with which they have anything ti 
Basiness belongs to them, or professional labours 1 
long to them ; and to think about these things, 
inquire, to read, to take an interest about things ( 
a worldly nature, — all this is wiih them a part of tbi 
recognised object, and plan, and pursuit of life. But ] 
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religion has no audi plaoo in their thoughls — not even 
iu thuir nubbutli ihouglils, II is not an object to tbem 
any tjiDc. Ii is not an interest with tltem ever. Tbcy 
care for noiu.* oftlicse things. 

The pertinency of my text to this c«se, I ma; 
now obBene. untl to the course of remark which I 
contemphile, lies in this ; that the demand for a ven' 
serious and even anxious concern in religion, is there 
supported on tlw ground of a Tcry limited creed. " If 
ye call on the Father, wlio without respect of persons 
judgelh every man's work, pass the time of your 
sojourning here in fear." My argument with religious 
indifference then, from the spirit of my text, is to the 
follouing effect : tliat which is certainly true in Bfe 
and in the mind — that which almost every man believes 
to be true in the creed, or in the Bible — ^and in fiae, 
that which the sceptic denies to be true, — each and&ll 
of these are considerations and grounds for tlie deepest 
concern about rehgion. 

Our text saya, and it says to all without exception, 
" live in the present world in fear ;" i. e. not in slavish 
dread, of course, but in a just fear, in a pious reverence 
towards God, and faithful guardiansliip over the con* 
science. And it says this concerning the whole of life; 
"pass die time of your yojouruing liere" in tfais 
wisdom and piety. And theu, as an argument for thaa 
living, it lays down these simple positions — uudmiabU 
by all but unbelievers, and generally admitted eveo by 
them — " if ye call on tJie Father, who without respect 
of ijersonsjudgeth every man's work," live thus. 

Let us then look at this indifteretice in its strong 
liold of negations — its pleas, that it does not believe 
somucli as others, or that it does not need religion. 
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^Hiet us see If what every man mu3t admit, as a mattsr^ 

^Rf experience, and what almost every man does admj^l 

"■a a matter of faith, nay, and if what any man ma]W 

please to deity as a matter of faith, does not afford ao* 

argument for the utmost religious consideration, soUi i 

citude, and sensibility. '» 

My first concern is, with what every man must ad-H 

mit as a matter of experience and of fact. Let us theiH 

direct our atlontion to life and to the mind — the scenq^l 

of events, and the being who experiences them — aQ4.j 

Jet us direct our attention to them first in connexiottti 

with each other. ^ 

Whenever a man looks around him, there are certaui'j 

things which he must acknowledge. He is a liviny'^ 

tsan, and there is a scene of life, there are events and 

ordinances of life for liim to pass through — events anij 

prdinanees of life which he must pass through, let his 

character be what it may. It is striking, indeed, t**- 

thick that every mind, however reckless and tri9ing{M 

must fall upon all the trials, the allotments, the iatef^.J 

of this mortal and momentous existence, The boast of.l 

health is no shield against disease, nor the frivolity of^ 

pleasure against sadness and sorrow. Avarice must I 

L^ome to the hour of uUer destitution, and pride to tfav i 

Btour of utter proslration. How powerful a call to reli* ' 

B^on, then, is life itself 1 How powerfully does it forbid 

H vU indifTerence 1 Life, I rc])eat, with all tdat makes upj^l 

^vithallits great and solemn ordinations of toil, ani* 

Hflnduraoce. and vicissitude, and sickness, andalQictioD)<| 

Bfrith all its periods — of glowing youth, and sober maibJ 

Bbood, and tlioughlFul age ; life, with its trembling tiet I 

Bitf friendship, its holy rites of marriage, its sympathieti] 

B of kindred, and its homes of affection ; with its attend*, i 
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aitce QQ sickness and lang;iuBhnient, and its lust sad 
otfiues to the beings of its love aiitl compaiiionshi[^ 
life, I rejieat. the body's frailty and decay, the soul's 
conflict, UiB mind's diwipUne, lite heart's solemn mcoi- 
treas— Oh ! who can look with indilference to the Or- 
doinor of such a lot ? Who can live and die in perled 
nnconcern with regard to the Bein^ who has made 
him to live and die ? 1 coufe&s that, to my own miildi 
it s»mB inevitable that I should be moved in eonie 
way, yes, religiously moved, by this experience of life. 
If I were impious, 1 should rail at it ; if I were devout, 
I should humbly submit to its <liscipUne ; hut not to 
feei at all ! — I must be a stock or a stone '. Life — by 
every joy, by every sorrow of it ! — life is no neutnd 
scene; and how can — how can lie who experiences 
it, be neutral ? 

Surely, I take the lowest ground of supposition ; and 
yet I demand — since I cannot demand religious exa< 
oration and wrath — I detnand the loftiest lieight'Of 
piety, A living man — take that bare suppositiofii 
which i« yet something beyond that of mere existenoa 
— a.Uvhig man, I repeat, should be a religious man,. I 
said not, a living animal, but a man, — that takes na^ 
and caonot take life as a beast does; that sees and 
must see in it something of deeper import ; — and y«t 
of an import which nothing but religion can fully com- 
prehend and fathom. For religion is at once the only 
proper end of life, and its only sufficient and satisfae- 
lory interpreter. And I do aver, both lor the immediate 
and the ultimate reason, that he who comes to reflect 
deeply on what he is, and what is around liim, uflon 
the world without, and the world within him. cannot 
get along with any satisfaction or comfort unless he 
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|ftke3 the guidance of religion. I have eaid that hflB 
Inust be religious in someway ; butl further insist tiidfl 
to get along with any satisfaction, he must be religio^fl 
in the right waj'. I do say, and fearlessly say, that btM 
who should reflect thoroughly ami deeply on life, couln 
Bo more think of living without God in the world thsH 
lie could think of tivhig without the bounty of namre« 
that prayer would be aa necessary to him as foodijM 
And the faith of his soul as indispensable as the sighd 
Ijf his eyes. J 

' 1 know the strength of this language, and what niaj3 
be alleged against it. I know that there are men oS 
general integrity and worth, who. with a sort of aTni<ifl 
lible ease or indolence of spirit, say, that " they anji 
Well enough us they are." I think, too, that I undeiu 
stand the meaning of this language, and 1 distinctljj 
aee, as I apprehend, that it does not go to the depth— J 
ttO, iior any where near to the depth, of their natup^fl 
and their wants. They are " well enough" in a worldly J 
flOrt — ^Well enough, because they are comfortable aajM 
'■ro9|>ei-oti3. But will all this meet the great, thu 
.general, and the urgent want of the human heart M 
jDoes the heart never ask anything that riches cannatl 
pve 1 Does it never sigh for a peace that the worlt|[l 
not give ? I know not what the worldly heart ni^.l 
iqtoswer ; but this 1 know, that some of the most hitter ^ 
'toniplainers that ever poured out the language of , 
Vtire, and scorn, and disgust upon this world, are prer 
tfseiy the most worldly beings in it. No, the world, J 
not satisfy the worldly, and they know it. How I 
U possible that it should do so, if the mind of a I 
'Idly man be still a mind ;— if there be anything ii^ I 
that can be called a mind ? I 
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Why, even tliP senses range far beyond this world. 
Fix thine eye Ufion a star, in the infinite distance and 
depth of heaven. What beam is that which vistteth 
thee from afar ? If I were to pause now for the brief 
space of only eight minutes, a ray from the sun would, 
in that brief interval, have travorsed almost a hundred 
millions of miles to reach us ! What beam, then, is 
that which visiteth thee from far, far beyond the pre- 
cincts of soliir day ? Through the slow revolutions of 
years — 1 speak the astronomieal fact ; — for aught thwi 
fenowest before thou wast created — I speak the aalro- 
nomical dotibt ; — for aught thou knowest, before the 
world was created, that ray of light left its native 
seats, and through distances awful and inconceivable, 
through the silent lapse and the slow revolution of 
years unknown, that ray of light has been travelling 
Oftward, and onward, till it has fallen on thy poor weak 
sense. Now, follow it back, on the line of iti* imc^iift- 
surable progress, to its original sphere, its home which 
it hath left to teach thee — and does thy mind stop 
there ? No : nor there, nor any where does it stop, but 
beyond and beyond, to infinity, to eternity it wanders. 
And can that mind say that it is *' well enough" in a 
little earthly comfort and a few worldly possessions ? 
Can the soul, that spans the unirerse, and measures 
ages, be content with a grain of sand upon this shore 
of time ? No. Hold thou the measureless ocean in the 
hollow of thy hand, and then mayest thou curb the 
swellings of thought, passion, and desire, to that narrow 
compass. Garner up the treasures of infinite worlds 
in thy coffer, and then mayest thou lock iip in that 
coffer the affections that are expanding to the grasp 
of infinity. No, mistaken soul! thine eye spans the 
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arch of heaven — thy soaring thought riseth to the eter^ 
nal stars ; thine aim muat be broad and boundless ii 
thoee pathways of heaven. As surely as thou livesf) \ 
thou must live religiously, virtuously, wisely. Life fs 1 
an argument for piety. Sense is a guide to fait^. 
Time should bear our thoughts, as it is bearing our : 
souls, to eternity ! 

But there are other witnesses to be summoned ia 
this argument besides events, and their unavoidable 
irapresalon. There are distinct wants in the mind. 
Amidst the cares and conflicts of this life, there are 
^rtain nltimate objects in which all men are interested»J 
One of these objects is happiness. I say, then — I ma^fl 
•ay to every man, however irreligious — thou wouldritfl 
^ happy. iflH 

Thou wouldst be happy. When thou art happiesVl 
^ill something is wanting ;^and thou wouldst Ml 
happier. When thy thought is brightest, a shade, likilfl 
^e shadow of a cloud upon the fairest landscap^l 
•ometh over tliee, and thou wouldst thy thought wer4fl 
iKighter. When thy possessions are most abundaDVI 
there is yet a want in thy mind; and thou wouldst hav^l 
% more satiafying fulness within, Is there anylhingfl 
%itt what is all-perfect, and infinite, and inmiortal, thalfl 
tfui satisfy ihce ? But the atl-perlect, and the infinite^ I 
tad the immortal, belong to the province of religion pm 
and if thou woiddst find them, thou must find theia^fl 
in her glorious sphere. *l 

But again, I say, thou wouldst be happy. Thoit' 1 
wouldst be happy — ay, thou wouldst, indeed, be SS' I 
when thou art nol happy ,- for wliat is so intolerable as' J 
Ibieery ? Thou wouldst be happy when thou art sick $^ 
thou art sorrowful; when thou art bereavedMfl 
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Whoii thou art cast tlo\vn, and almost cmshed by 
some of the thousand nameless burthens of life, thou 
wouldst be happy. And dost thou know, canst thou 
conceive of anything that can make thee happy En 
these circumstances but religion ? 

But again, in regard to this matter of happiness, I 
may say to every one, something troiibles yon at one 
time or anotlier, — something is the matter with you. 
What is it ? What aileth thee, O never satisfied man? 
What is it? What is it that lakes from the joy of life 
when at the fullest; or disturbs the clear and oiTr- 
flowing fountain, or imhitfers its waters ? What is it? 
Voii tell me of events, of annoyances, of a troublesome 
world, of the vexations of life. Do you not know that 
life and the world are the reflection of yourself — the 
image without of the reality within ? What \a it, 
then ? Ah ! it is evermore some imholy passion — pride, 
or envy, or sensual excess, or the workings of a selfish, 
ungenerous, ungrateful mind. Acalm and self-governed 
temper, a benevolent gladness of spirit, the cheerfiil- 
ness of a good conscience, the gentle affections of 
piety, would make every fountain of earthly good a 
fountain of real peace and happiness. Does any man 
deny tliis ? Does the most confirmed sceptic, or the 
boldest scorner, deny it? Religion, then, abo\'e all 
other things, is commended to the desire of happiness. 
It comes near, it is adjunct, to that great desire. It 
belongs to it, as light to the eye thatwoiild see, as food 
to the hunger that would be satisfied. Deep, then, 
impatient, unquenchable as that desire is, strongly, 
unceasingly, eternally as it beats, like the pulse of ex- 
istence in the human heart, so deeply, so strongly, so 
unceasingly, should the human heart be interested 
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about that which alone can give it happiness : intep>fl 
eated, not merely as in something future and far 0^1 
but as in something of present, pressing, instant con- I 
cem. If the heart knew its own welfare it would hem 
so interested ; and the very soul of youth would not I 
bum with a love of unholy pleasures, so intense, but I 
i^ would be quenched in the holy tears of that suppU* I 
cation, '* Oh 1 satisfy rae early with thy mercy, that { I 
pay be glad and rejoice in thee all my days." | 

I Once more, and with regard to the wants of the ] 
^nd, and the ultimate objects of life : if you are |r J 
ionable being, you would improve. If you iver« M 
ft brute, you might neither know nor care anything fot I 
But if you are a reasonable being you must I 
fflre to improve. You cannot stop at the point yoo^ 
ipve now reached, and be satisfied. You would, you ] 
|Ust, go onward; and you never will come to the J 
int — it is not in your nature ever to come to th« J 
|oint — from which you would not go onward! Afl 
^ousand ages of improvement would find you stili^l 
Hcking to go onward. Can you then be indifferent torfl 
|iat reUgion whose sphere is eternity ? .M 

Indeed, my brethren, how much religion might d»m 
jjor us — not, alas ! how much it does, but how much iB . I 
flight do for us — in this matter of improvement — how- 1 
OBiich not only to subdiie the passions and control the I 
(onductibuttosoften the heart, and the very manners — ■ I 
I^TT much to unfold the genius, to develope the powers . I 
^ the mind — how much to cheer and quicken the I 
toul, to give it courage, to inspire it with a pure and I 
Boble ambition to rise to true greatness — how muchj M 
dC all this religion might do in the work of moral cul-^|l 
'tore and of early education, I fear we but little coiw4 
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Rider. QQd but poorly coraprebeiuL And yet a very 
pluin argument might stu^w it. ]i' we would liaut an 
artist to excellence, we place before him perfect 
moilela. If we would raise nay one to the loftiest 
virtue, we direct liim conatanlly lo till bis miuil with 
the noble inmgc, the divine idea of it. Prayer carries 
lis, at once, to the Inliiiite Original and image of all 
goodness. Piety, meekness, and forgiveness, bear us 
lo the company of Jesus. In heartily commuaiog 
with such objects as religion places before us, — with 
the love of God, with the simple gospel of Christ, 
with his Bata-ed precepts, with his divine example,-^it 
is injpoaaible but that everything good or godlike ia 
us should improve. And the man who says that he 
desires to improve, and yet is indifi'erent to such a 
religion, presents a solecism in morals as great as be 
would do wlu), professing the desire to be rich, should 
turn away from the wealthiest mine, or the most 
gainftil traflEc. 

And does a mind that turns away from this great 
opportunity say that it is well enough as it is? 
Would it satisfy you if your child, indolently neglect- 
ing his studies, should say that he is well enough as 
he is? And will the great Giver of life, and law-giver 
of the heart, be satisfied ivith such ait answer from 
you 1 is it what lie reasonable expects from such a 
nature as be has given you ? Not advancing, not im- 
proving, not using any of those principles of improve- 
ment which are essentially the principles of religion; 
and yet well enough ? A stuck or a slouo, were it en- 
dowed with consciousness, might say that 1 Aa ani- 
mal, whose distinctive nature it is never to improve, 
might say that ! But for a man to say that — for a man 
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— neglecting the sabbath, neglecting his Bible, ne- 
giecting prayer — to say (hat he is well enough in tliat 
condition — what better is it than the fancied well-being'J 
of insanity ? Nay, better for a man, than that fanciedM 
well-being, provided he clings to the delusion — bette^ 
were it for him if he had never been born. '^ 

I have now considered what may be called tbtffl 
practical apology for religious indifference, and musM 
defer the consideration of the theoretical defence tiln 
cmr next meditation. The practical apology, I havM 
said, is one which a man finds in the state of his owaH 
mind, and which is briefly expressed in the declara^ 
tion, that he docs not want anything of religion ; thafl 
he is well enough without it. 'fl 

To me, I must confess, this state of mind is one ctM 
the greatest of mysteries. We hear much of the mya-^ 
tetiea of religion, and the negligent and indiffereoM 
are the very persons, perhaps, who complain most oM 
mj-steries, and even make of Ihem an apology for theiM 
indiflPerence. But I confcis that they themselves pre«'V 
sent in their own persons anomalies and mysterieM 
that go farther than all others to stagger and con-SJ 
found not only faith, but reason itself. It is the modM 
inconceivable thing in human experience, that anj"! 
man, with the feelings and reflections of a man, shouldfl 
be able to take and hold a position of absolute indif^fl 
ference with regard to a subject so all-embracine4 
and intimately connected with him as religion. If IV 
did not know the fact to be so, if it were not ^M 
matter of confession and even of boast with some, M 
shotdd scarcely he able to believe it. No testimony^ 
I am ready to say, nothing but confession, could con''4 
h2 4 
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vince mo cf it For I do not know what the liferf 
U iniiul is tb&t cau b« thus estranged from rellgloit; 
OL-ciijiyin^ a point of spaco amidst iiiiintle eystemt of 
beauty and harmony — a breathing hour of time be- 
tween the eternity past and the eternity to come; 
seeing clear manifestations of botmdleas power and 
wisdom on every Bide in the whole creation, and yet 
ignorant of ten thousand mysteries, that fill that crea- 
lioD from its lowest depth to its topmost height; it 
mind seeing this, and feeling tbi^i!, and tried, too, mtb 
the ten thousand events of life — ay. and suffering, 
often-tlmes sinking, and yet at other times soarmg and 
a&piring to things infinite and immortal ; — that mind, 
I say — what is it i — What is it made of, and what ia 
it made for, if it does not sometimes stretch out the 
hand of entreaty, for a guidance and support, fw a 
voice of leaching and a solution of mysteries beyond 
this world ? Let it be so, that right, and rectitude, and 
obligation, and duty were all out of the question : yel 
where is curiosity 7 Where is the questioning that 
belongs to a thoughtful and intelligent creature amidst 
a scene like this ? It is a mystery, 1 will not say of 
iniquity ; but it is a mystery of dulness, surpassing 
all comprehension. ! men of this world, whosoever 
ye are ! — O ! men who are altogether of tliis world!— 
talk not to us of our mysteries, till ye have cleared up 
your own mysteries. A mind, insensible to all the 
highest interests of a mind — a mind, bereft of all the 
attributes of a thinking, intjuiriiig, suffering, unsatis- 
fied being — what is it, I ask again ? Is it matter, or 
spirit ? — Is it an earthly creature ? No ; for its 
thoughts stretch beyond the earth. Is it a heavenly 
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being? No ; for it cares not for heaven. What is it 
then* and where is its place ? Where, in the universe 
of things, is its place ? 

Ah ! how surely is that tmt of its place for which 
no position can be found, in the eye of reason or of 
common sense, or even of imagination ! Let him who 
has wandered, whether in the ways of gain, or of phi- 
losophy, or of fashion, to the verge of that shadowy 
region* that shore of spectral illusions, that world of 
spiritual death and mental chaos, where nothing is 
right, nor reasonable, nor sure, nor safe ; let him start 
back, as from the gulf of annihilation, and return to 
the way of life. Let him turn back to the solid ground 
of faith, of reason, of wisdom. Let him enter upon 
the path that is bright with truth and virtue — ^thei 
path that shineth brighter and brighter to the perfect 
day* 
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ON INDIFFERENCE TO RELIGION. 



1 Peter i. 17. And if ye call on the Father, who without 
respect of persons judgeth according to every man^ work, 
pass the time of your sojourning here in fear. 

I HAVE spoken, in my last discourse from these words, 
of the practical apology for religious indifibrence ; the 
apology, that is to say, which a man finds in his own 
heart, and which he expresses when he says that 
*' he does not need religion — that he is very well as 
he is now." I have appealed to life, to the love of 
happiness, to the desire for improvement; I have 
appealed to the mind, nay, and the senses, to say 
whether this can he so : and they have all answered, 
and truly answered, as I think, that this grand prac- 
tical assumption of religious indifference is utterly 
mistaken, untrue, unfounded in the nature of things, 
and of the mind. 

I shall now proceed to consider the theoretical 
defence of religious indifference ; the apology, that is 
to say, of a limited creed. Let us see, then, whether 
the most limited creed still is not ample and solemn 
enough to overshadow with awe the most negligent 
mind that takes shelter under it. 

If, says the apostle, '* ye call on the Father." Here 
is recognised the first article of almost universal behef 
that there is a God I It is indeed the first article of 
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every creed — the foundation principle of every religion ; 
it is, as we call it, the first truth and the plainest 

I truth ; and we utter it in common words and tones^ J 
such as we give to all other truth, till the danger ISfM 
that all its sublimity and mysteriousness will be lost] 
in its certainty, and familiarity, and constant repeti*1 
tion. But what a truth is it, and what mind thatl 
thinks of it can be indifferent? That there is a God; 9 
and with such attributes — eternal, but existing in time) ■ 
infinite, but existing in space, all around us ; all-crerl 
., ating, himself uncreated ; all -sustaining, himself in de* J 
if^ident ; all-seeing, himself hivisible ; all-comprit* 
>4iending, himself incomprehensible — whose mind thotl 
fttinks of it is not lost, is not overwhelmed in thiafl 
•truth ? To acknowledge this, and not to be religious,^ 
utter and almost inconceivable contradiction qf'l 
l^deas. It is a moral absurdity, wliich no langua^ 1 
express. It is like saying there is light, and net 1 
tteeing it ; there is danger, and not fearing it ; them 9 
^8 sublimity, and not reverencing ; there is glory, ami 1 
(fot admiring ; there is beauty or loveUness, and not 1 
tiering it. It is more — for it is saying that there is a I 
Qeing to whom all these ideas belong, without mea^ I 
Mire or end, and not entertaining any correspondent I 
Ifenotion, I 

There is no thought which we can admit to otlr I 
^IBinds concerning God but it is a solemn thought. If I 
'lie dwelt at an infinite distance from us ; if his pr&- I 
tisnea never came near to us; if ho never bad any I 
'tencem with us ; if the world had formed itself and I 
ffe by certain aelf-producing powers of its own ; if we I 
'tod Our homble sphere were too insignificant to be I 
'Sloticed; still that atheism in the thoughts leaves to us ■ 
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the concq)tion of a Being, though distanl, yet sq non- 
ilerful, that the bare idea of him must strike ns with 
awe ; that tlic bare idea of him might be enough to 
arrest the most careless mind, and to fix it for ever in 
the profoundeat admiralion. But, suppose that tlie 
doctrine concerning that great Being came nearer to 
ns — suppose that God were the actual Maker of this 
world and our Maker, but had left all to ilsclf, as some 
seem to imagine, and took no further accorunt of the 
work of his hands : yet how much does even that sup- 
position leave us to awaken a religious dpvoulncss? 
Even then we should hare it to consider that we dwell 
where God has been ! that we dwell amidst the tokens 
of a mighty presence passed away ! that every" hill 
and mountain lifted up before us the dread monu- 
ments of departed omnipotence! What a thought 
might that be, 1o strike the mind with the profouiidesrt 
awe ! He who should wander amidst some silent dty 
of the mighty dead, amidst broken columns and falling 
temples, and feel no serious nor sublime emotion, would 
not be guilty of such unpardonable inconsistency or dul- 
ness, as the moral being who acknowledges in any sense 
that there is a God, and feels no religious awe. 

But bow solemn is the truth, and what words shall 
declare it, — that this awful and glorious Being is not 
in (he infinite height, nor in the unfathomable depth 
only, nor in the immeasurable distance where thought 
and imagination have never wandered ; but that God 
is here also! — here in all the majesty and glory that 
fill the heavens with his splendours! "Oh, God!" 
should we not exclaim, if we felt this — " God, who art 
present with us! help our unbelief and indifference." 
Indifference ! my brethren, — and the admission that 



there is a God ! — what ^ower of imagination caa n 
;h things to co-exist — ^to dnell together in the sax 

■ vorld, in the same soul ! And yet, alas 1 they a 
bund to meet in the experience of thousands. 
But I pass to another part of what may be «* 

Bldered as the general belief. " If ye call upon 
^atlier" — this implies the first part — " who, ivitho^ 

ispect of persons, judgeth every man's work." 

B recognised the universal obligation of duty and t|)i 
rlainty of retribution. 

Now, duty — to consider this in the first place — ilu^ 
in its very nature, something that admits of q 
leutrality, and, consequently, of no indifference, 
fhatever it applies it imparts a peculiar character : 'i 
linds the most indifferent things with a bond, st 
s the Almighty will. But duty is, at the same I 
^ principle of boundless application. There is ii 
tlought, nor a word, nor a deed, but duty has a i 
Ion to it. There is no place of our abode but dii 
here with its claims. No view is there which we c 
take of it but is of very deep import. Its sanction i 
ofinitc authority ; its residence is in the immortal 
part ; its issues go forth to eternity ; it is the dignity} 
Aod happiness, and perfection of our nature ; it is thi 
ind of our being. If it is failed of, what misery ii 
he consequence ! And yet it Is as easy to fail of ii 
as to take any of a thousand devious paths rathea 
jhan the only one that is right. 

There is no class of our duties that are so readit 
acknowledged aa those which are relative — those wliit 
we owe to one another. These are, indeed, first p 
«iples of the doctrine of Christ. But they are 1 
also to he the first principles of reason. They are tl 
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futh and boast of iwbelievers 1 To be just, generous, 
and kind; to Iiavo a benmoleiit regurd to the best 
welfare of otlirrs ; to be honest, disinterested, and uee- 
ful ; these are obligatioiui which it would be thouglil 
unnatural, unpardonable, to deny. To admit and prac- 
tise tlicin is thought lo be the legist that wc caa do. 
And yet, after all, how niomentouB au afifair is it 
rightly lo discharge the very least of the&e universall; 
acknowledged duties 1 How rare is it to see a perfect 
or even a very high exeniplilicatioQ of the faitliful and 
fiiendly offices that n:ieu owe to one anothur ! How 
diffioult is it to preserve oitr conduct from oSenee, our 
lips from guile, our hearts from unworthy leelings ! 
How strait is the path even of honesty, of friendship, 
of natural affection ! Who does not deviate ? Who 
does not require a strict guard ? The best, the kind- 
est) the most faithful err, and have occasion to mourn 
over tlieir ftJly, their carelessness, or their passion. 

And then there are others for whom society mourns. 
How do all the relations of life bleed under one cruel 
infliction ! How easy is it lo touch some point jn the 
delicate system of social connexions that shall. send 
contagion and suffering through the whole ! How 
prevalent is evil ! How prolific, how diffusive is vice ! 

Or, to take a higher view of these relative duties, 
if we are bound to regard each other's welfare;, .then 
surely that which is ilie highest and the most perma- 
nent — the future, the eternal. And this view presents 
society before us, as one vast association, whose great 
concern is to form its members to religious virtue, to 
piety, to the love of God, to the spirit of heaven. It 
teaches us that our greatest duty is to ihe soul ; our 
most momentous influence is on the character, Now 
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at need not be said mhat fidelity, what circutnspedtratM 
%hat care, what perfection of social life, ought to &(HH 
'iWmi the simple acknowledgment of these most sim^il 
itrnd unquestionable principles and duties. iiilfl 

*' But our relation to ftiturily is not that merely ofan 
influence eserted on others, but it is the more soleniu 
'Jelation of an influence, because it is a deeper in&^J 
^nco, exerted on ourselves. All is not to end henu 
bdeed ; but we believe, moreover, that what is to gu 
inward is reiribulio'n,; that while the good have everjlM 
faing to hope, the bad have everything to fear ; thin 
!ry man has enough to hope or lo fear — to ocru^jn 
.ny deep and weighty thoughts. We believe that fsiM 
tctions, when committed, are not for ever done witUu 
that the record of life, as it passes, is sealed up for'tM 
Toture inspection ; that these days of our mortal exist^l 
%ncR are to be subjected not merely to that partudfl 
review of conscience ivith which we sometimes clonl 
-^em, but to tlie tribunal of that great Being who gaval 
all its power. We expect the day wb^kLl 
l^e shall stand before the judgment-seat ; when tlMM 
'%Ook, — ah! how firmly closed against all inspectital 
''ttortl — when the book of our experience will be openecb I 
&Bd »e sliall be judged out of it. How serious is that 1 
yroapect t Who can look to that future scene with I 
(fadifference ? Who, while the time of his sojourning I 
bere is hastening aivay, will not pass it in wisdom, and. J 
bsbriety.-and godly fear 7 Oh ! there is enough in the I 
fhare, the indefinite possibilities of a future account lo« 
ofill iis with apprehension. Our experience tells us tbit I 
the retribution which awaits the sinful soul cannot (mI 
'k'sUght matter ; it cannot be a slight matter now ; iti 
*«annot now be pushed aside by the hand of iiidi(1e> I 
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ence. But what shall be that great consummation of 
the work of conscience, its last infliction, its gnawing 
worm and unquenchable fire, futurity — the unknown, 
the awful futurity — alone can reveal ; but let us believe, 
that one word of revelation from that future woild 
would break up our indifference for ever. 

But our belief — i. e. the common belief — goes still 
farther. Each of us probably believe8> not only that 
he has a rational nature, and not only that this is 
bound by the obligation of duty and to the certainty of 
retribution, but that this soul is immortal ; that there 
is within him an emanation from the Divmity — ^which 
has a being commensurate with that of the Divinity 
itself — ^which will live while God exists. What an 
amazing connexion is this with the future ! What 
thoughts does it suggest for each one of us to meditate 
upon. " This soul within me," — ^may you say—" so 
familiar, so endeared to . me by its earthly experience 
—my soul — myself, am to live for ever and everl 
Ages will crowd on ages, and yet I shall live. Un- 
bounded systems will revolve — the eternal fires that 
enlighten them may grow old and die away, and revive 
again, and kindle tlieir light anew, — ^and yet the morn- 
ing of my endless being will hardly have broken around 
me ! Time shall be no longer, and duration shall pass 
all thought and measurement ; yet when ten thousand 
boundless revolutions of ages are accomplished, and 
thousands and millions more are added to them, I shall 
live, and shall yet look forward to eternity ! O, poor 
and vanishing life ! O, ye toys of a summer's day, 
wealth, and fame, and pleasure ! — ^where are ye now ?" 
And yet, brethren, I have seen a man who could be 
serious in gathering up this perishing dust ; yes, I htve 



seen bim serious ; and anxious whh th« t«ar of k 
but he thought it too much lo be serious in reiigiott; 
loo much to be anxious for his immortal being 
I liave seen him meditate — I have seen him tremble-^A J 
I hare seen him labouring — labouring on, through Hft 
with many and wearisome cares ; but he cannot met 
tate, he cannot tremble, he caiuiot labour for his soul 
His indifference to what is spiritual and immortal c 
be equalled, I was about to aay, by nothing : and y 
there is one thing to equal it : and that is — his enge# 
ness for every passing phantom of this perishing w 
His indifference, antl all his indifference centres in HA 
only point where his essential interest lies, where J 
essential being is treasured up — in his soul ! and B 
never saw the day — it is no fiction, it is reality t. 
I utter — he never saw the day, when he could think is 
tauch of his soul, when ho could labour so much fi 
im as he can for the most trifling addition lo ] 
worldly gains ! 
; But to escape the charge of an inconsistency so pad 
^ble as that which is implied in the acknowledgi 
of any religious truth, and a total religious indifference 
tbere may be some who are prepared to go f 

have yet supposed. There may be some jvh 

ill say, " we believe nothing in regard to religio 
fand therefore we arc bound lo feel nothing, and 1 
tere nothing, about it." 

' I am no( sure but i have now presented a 
which makes indifference more shocking and i 
Atrous than any other that can be supposed. Let n 
state it to you in terms. It is common, andit iaihoi 
decorous, to repeat a creed in a very deliberate 
,'BoriCus manner. Ho who says, " I bcHeve in God, 1 
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b«Hovc in J«sus Clirifl, I believe in the life everlasUug," 
in expected to do it solemnly. But let us listen to th« 
nO'Crecd of the conlirincd sceptic. Let a iiiaQ take 
bis slaud beyond tbe bouodaries of all religious trutli. 
beyoAd the boundaries of light, where all is darkness 
before and around him ; let him stand t.hero, dimly 
seen, a cursing spirit, on the borderR, to his view, of 
eternal night ^ let him hft up his hand to those hen- 
vens shining with ten thousand harnioiiious systems of 
\forlds — and amidst the ten thousand voices of Nature 
let him say, " I believe in nothing, but in darknes?, 
and desolation, and death ; 1 believe in no God ; Ibe> 
lieve in no Saviour; I believe in no hope herpafter; 
death is an eternal sleep ; the Bible is a fiction ; the 
adoration of a God is but the dream of bigots and 
enthusiasts !" — let him say this ! — but can he say it 
without trembling — can lie say it witliout pain, without 
regret, without one struggle to liold on to the last 
parting hope of existence? If he can, yet let him 
know that no one can hear him without trembling; 
and so awful a spectacle would It be, if a man should 
thus stand before us, that it would not be strange to 
us, if the voices of nature, if the mutterings of distant 
thunder should answer back, and speak in the name 
of Uiat awlul and omnipresent One whose being he 
denies. 

But there may be some men, nay, there are men 
in this very community, reckless enough- in their 
fearful consistency, and strong enough in their insane 
tourage, to aver that they can say all this without 
horror or regret. If so, let us see what sort of men 
they are tliat can make this averment: let us make a 
discrimination here, for at this point it becomes lie- 
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cessary. There are, then, two kinds of unheliever%i 
the intellectual and refined, and the sensual and 
brutish unbeliever. 

The intellectual and refined unbeliever is one who 
has usually become such from some ]>eculiarity of mind 
or misfortune of education, from some mieapprehep^ 
sions of revealed religion or mysticism about IVaturtiJ,^ 
which prevent him, as I think, from feehiig the foree 
pf plain evidence. Tbe diificulty lies in his mind, and 
it is a difficulty which he most sincerely regrets. He 
wishes he could believe. Perhaps he does believe, 
almost without knowing it. Perhaps he does believe 
more liian he imagines. Perhaps he embraces almost 
every important truth of the gospel, while he thinks 
himself obliged, by the laws of evidence, to reject it^n 
supernatural origin. But the point which I am C0i|)( 
cernod at present to insist upon is this, that the intel% 
lectual and refined unbeliever always regrets liis un- 
behef. He feels, beyond expression, the wants of 
ail intellectual nature, and he sighs with every aspira- 
tion of a burdened soul — in silence, and sadness, and 
bilteruess of heart — he sighs for relief. Now this man 
is not at ease with regard to religion. Indifference to 
the subject is the last thing of which to accuse him. 
He is as far from indiSerence, perhaps, as the most 
faithful and devoted Christian. And I would beseech 
such a one, if I addressed any such, never to suS'er 
himself carelessly to consider hU- state of mind as an 
iipology for religious negligence. His is the last state 
of mind that can fairly furnish such an apology 
bound by every rational consideration to be an 
seeker of the truth and of the true way. He is not, 
it is true, in a condition most favourable to improve- 
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Ripnt ; but lie is in a condition that utterly : 
t^ver forbids all itidiffopence, 

II is thprefore the sensual unbeliever only that c 
be indifferent, or that can prtleml to have any reason 
for being so. And here it may seem that wo are 
stopped and foreclosed altogether from proceeding any 
farther with argument or expostulation. But if it bo 
w, let us Bland a moment, and see if vre can help 
standing aghautt at the object that is presented before 
It is a being; it is a moral being — we know it. if 



he does not — his everv effort to defend himself 



provp* 



that he is moral — it is a moral being — it is i 
Look at hira. He is a moral being and a man, and 
declares — this is the supposition — God forbid that it 
should often be reality ; but this is the supposition — he 
declares that he does not believe ani/ thing religious to 
be true ; that he does not wish it to be tnie ; that he is 
]>ersuaded that it is not true ; and thathecai-es nothing 
about it. He declares that lie has no deep intellec- 
tual wants of which other men talk ; that he has no 
glorious aspirations which nothing but heaven can 
meet ; that he has no high and generous affections 
which nothing but virtue can satisfy ; that all tliis about 
virlue and improvement, about hope and heaven, is a 
mistake, and a fancy, and a dream. He declares, 
finally, that the senses are lo him everything ; that he 
believes (to use the words of an unaexed female lec- 
turer in some of our theatres) — ^that he believes in 
what he see.v, and that is all he does believe in. Pre- 
sumptuous and preposterous nonsense ! as if thoughts 
in the mind, ay, and wants in the mind, were not 
things as really existing aa the objects of vision: 
and our sceptic declares, moreover, ihat he seeks for 
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nothing, hopes for notliing, but the indulgences i 
sense, and that to wallow In sensual pleasures all b 
life, and then die tor ever, is all that he wants 1 

Let no one start at this representation, and say the 
it is all hypoihesia, and that nobody ever felt 
far t/it be hypothesis — i/"no man ever felt this 
there is not a being in the world that can protect 1 
religious indifference under even the flimsiest garb t 
reason. There is no defence for rehgious indiSerencflM 
unless it be found in that utter, appalling, revolting; 
self-damuing scepticism. But suppose that sceptictsq 
to exist ; that defence to be set up ; that case 
sented to be reality ; then, I say, in line, what a 
is it for a man to sit down with in inditFerence ! Gra 
oious heavens ! for a man to declare himself a bnit«! 
Wid to make that a reason for being unconcerned ; I 
Iftke refuge from the calls of religion among the herd 
>^ animals; to deny himself the very attributes i 
ilumanity, that he, a human being, may be at e 
' 1 his sins, his irreligion, and spiritual lethargy-| 
rby, what is it but to make an argument that carriai 
LVith it its own strongest refutation ? Truly such e 
Argument for indifference ought to break it up t(M| 
»ver. The horror of having used it — though ever 
ler resort had failed — the very horror of havin 
ised it, like the last warning of death in the ( 
should startle the self-indulgent sleeper from Itis i 
;, and never suffer hini again to sink towards 
1 security ! 
But, my brethren — to add one word more, 
lore accordant with the situation of an assenibl 
professed believers — iS the argument of scepticism i| 
so fearful, surely the indifference offiulh is, if possibl«j;.l 
ret more so. 
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Not life, with all its teachings, not the love of hap- 
piness, not even the belief in a God, in duty^ in retri- 
bution, in an immortal soul — no, nor tbedenial of all 
these things, is so fearful, as it is, amidst the acknow- 
ledgment of such truths, to be unconcerned-^ — to deep 
amidst the calls of God and nature, of life and death, 
of time and eternity ! Even scepticism, we have said, 
has cause to be distressed — ^to be ovenvhelmed with 
its gloomy doubts : but indifference, with faiths is a 
step beyond all — ^more rash, if possible, more heaven- 
defying than any other. There is a hope for it, indeed, 
which there is not for utter scepticism; but it is a hope 
amidst perils and threatenings. There is. a salvation 
for it which utter unbelief rejects ; but it must be sal- 
vation, if possible, from more aggravated sins. Yes, 
the light of truth is around this man, and the warning 
depths are beneath, but he sins on, and sleeps on-^ 
sleeps on, upon the very brink of destruction ! What 
shall save him ? What power shall interpose for his 
rescue ? No hand of miracle will be stretched out to 
pluck him from that edge of peril and perdition. No 
power to save stirs within him, while he thus sleeps 
in security. What then shall save him ? Consider it, 
I beseech you, if you be a negligent hearer ; considor it, 
before it is too late. Surely indifference never saved 
any man : it has destroyed millions. Surely, every 
thing must be wrong in him whom nothing will arouse, 
neither to righteousness, nor to the consciousness of 
wanting it, nor to the fear of consequences. The last 
hold upon such a man, while such, is lost ; and fu- 
turity must awaken him to condemnation whom the 
present cannot awaken to repentance, to prayer, and to 
the care of his soul. 

But let me not, with such tenaas, close this medi- 
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ation, Assailing religious indiflerence in its strong 
lolds, as I have to-day, I have felt, and too naturally 
^(felt, perhaps, that my words were to fall, not on the 
tenderness of the himian heart, but, as it were, on the 
IBcaJes of leviathan. But that tenderness — ^where is 
dt not i — in what assembly is it not? My friends, I J 
Jknow — of many of you at least — I know that ye are I 
>t indifferent. Life is to you that moving scene I 
'hich it is to every thoughtful and feeling mmd. 
le Bible ia to you the book of your faith and trust. 
ileased trust ! touching experience ! and they are 
No, ye are not inditferent. But tiieu I he- 
rn, act not as if ye were so. Think it itot 
lough to admit to-day that you ought to be interested 
1 this great subject. Show that you are so, ttj-^ 
lorrow, and every day. Let it appear, I entreat 
Bu, that ye are men who believe in your Bibles. Let 
>ur life give testimony to the GREAT principle which 
lould guide you. In all tilings show your fidelity 
I it. In business be conscientious; in pleasi 
irate; in suffering patient; in prosperity thankful j. 
I all things religious. If ye call on the Father; it 
in the holy sanctuary, and if, in the silence t^- 
own dwellings, ye call on the Father, who 
'ithout respect of persons judgeth according to everjj 
work, pass the time of your sojourning here io 
n wisdom, in acts of pieiy, in works of righte-, J 
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THE LAW OF RETRIBUTION. 



Galatians VI. 7. Be not deceived; God is not mocked: for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 

I UNDERSTAND these wofds, my brethren, as laying 
down, in some respects, a stricter law of retribution 
than is yet received even by those who are considered 
as its strictest interpreters. There is much dispute 
about this law at the present day ; and there are 
many who are jealous, and very properly jealous, of 
every encroachment upon its salutary principles. But 
even those who profess to hold the strictest faith on 
this subject, and who, in my judgment, do hold a faith 
concerning what they call the infinity of man's ill- 
desert, that is warranted neither by reason nor scrip- 
ture, — even they, nevertheless, do often present views 
of conversion, and of God's mercy, and of the actual 
scene of retribution, which, in my apprehension, detract 
from the wholesome severity of the rule by which we 
are to be judged. Their views may be strong enough, 
too strong ; and yet not strict enough, nor impressive 
enough. Tell a man that he deserves to suffer in- 
finitely, and I am not sure that it will, by any means, 
come so near his conscience as to tell him that he 
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deserves to endure some small but specific evil. TeU 
him that he deserves an infinity of suffering, and he 
may blindly assent to it ; it is a vast and vagne some- 
thing that presses upon his conscience, and has no 
edge nor point : but, put a sword into the Land of con- 
suence, and how might this easy assenter to the jus- 
tice of tnlinite torments grow astonished and angry, 
if you were to tell him that he deserves to suffer but 
the amputation of a single finger ! Or, tell the sinner 
that he shall suffer for his offences a thousand ages 
hence, and though it may be true, and will be true, if 
he goes on offending till that period, yet it will not 
come home to his heart with half so vivid an impres- 
jdon, or half so effectual a restraint, as to make him 
resee the pain, the remorse, and shame, that he will 
,ffer the very nest hour. Tell him, in fine, as it ie. 



TeU ^M 
id he ^1 



mmon to do — tell him of retribution in the 



gross, 



ind however strong the language, he may listen to it; j 
iith apathy, — he often does so ; but if you could show 
ttim what sin is doing witliin him at every moment,^ 1 
"low , p.very successive offence lays on another and', ; 
inotber shade upon the brightness of the soul ; hottj 
Wery transgression, as if it held the very sword o^M 
^stice, is cuttiog off, one by one, the &nc and invisiblfjiff 
Kbres that bind the soul to happiness ; then, 
ill the love of happiness, such a man must be inter^^ 1 
nted and concerne<l for himself. Or, tell the batjt 
DOaa that he must be converted or he cannot be happy, | 
iiereader, and you declare to him an impressive truth j^' I 
but how much would it add to the impression, if, ioj^ I 
Wtead of leaving him to suppose that bare conversion— 
till the popular sense of that term — that the brief wotJl 
i>f an hour would bring him to heaven, you shoidd say 
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lo him, " you shall be just as happy hereafler as you 
are purp ami tipri^ht, and no more; you shall be jubI 
aa faappy aa your cliurauter prepares you to be, and 
no more ; your mora), like your meutal, characier. 
tl)0U|rh it may take its date or its impulse from a 
certain moment, is not formed in a moment ; your 
character, that is to say the habit of your mind, is the 
result of many thouifhts, and feelings, and efforts, and 
these are bound together by many natural and strong 
ties ; 80 that it is strictly true, and this is the great law 
of retribution, that all coming experience is to be 
affected by every present feeling; that every future 
moment of being must answer for every present mo- 
ment; that one moment, sacrificed to sin or lost to 
improvement, is for ever sacrificed and lost ; that one 
year's delay, or one hour's wilful delay, to enter the 
right path is to put you back so far, in the everlasting 
pursuit of happiness ; and that every sin — ay, «very 
sin of a good man, is thus to be answered for, though 
not according to the full measure of its ill-desert, yet 
ac<^rding to a rule of unbending rectitude and impar- 
tiality." This is undoubtedly the strict and solenm 
Law of Retribution : but how much its strictness has 
really entered — 1 say not now into our hearts and 
lives; 1 will take up that serious question in another 
season of meditation — but how much the strictness of 
the principle of retribution has entered into our 
theories, our creeds, our speculations, is a matter that 
deserves attention. 

it is worthy of remark, indeed, that there is no doc- 
trine which is more universally received, and at tlte 
same time more universally evaded, than this very 
doctrine which we are considering. It is universally 
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received because the very condition of human existJl 
ence involves it, because it is a matter of esperiencc^ 
every after-period of life being affected, and known ttffl 
be affected, by tlie conduct of every earlier periodf^ 
manhood by youth, and age by manhooi) ; profession^ 
success, by the preparation for it ; domestic happines 
by conjugal fidelity and parental care. It is thus si 
that life is a tissue into which the thread of this 
neidon is everywhere interwoven. It is thus 
that the law of retribution presses upon every i 
whether he thinks of it or not ; that it pursues him 
through all the courses of life, with a step that neveriJ 
falters nor tires, and with an eye that never sleeps ncnlfl 
slumbers. The doctrine of a future retribution hstffl 
been universally received, too, because it has been fdvfl 
that in no other way could the impartiality of God'tffl 
government be vindicated ; that if the best and thfffl 
worst men in the world, if the ruthless oppressor and*fl 
his innocent victim, if the proud and boasting injurelpfl 
and the meek and patient sufferer, are to go to tbtffl 
same reward, to the same approbation of the goodfl 
«nd just God, there is an end of all discrimination, iPM 
< all moral government, and of alt light upon the my^SV 
teries of providence. It has been felt, moreover, thifrfl 
character carries with it, and in its most intimattifl 
nature, the principles of retribution, and that it rauBpl 
work out weal or woe for its possessor. " 1 

' But this doctrine, so universally received, has beett,- J 
I say, as universally evaded. The classic mythologie*™ 
of pa^nism did, indeed, teach that there were infernatj 
regions; but few were doomed to them, and for ihostM 
few, vrho, failing of the riles of sepulture, or of sonUlfl 
•other ceremonial qualification, were liable to tfaa|l 
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ilootn. an MC(ip» waa provkled by iheir wandering on 
liic baiikx of ih«f Styx awhile, as preparaforj' to thpir 
eoteritig RIvBiiim. So, loo, the cret^d of tlip Caiho- 
lies, ihoiigli it spoki- ol' hell, had also its purgatory W 
aoftni the horrors of retribuiiou. And now there are, 
OS 1 think, ajiiotig thp. body of Protostaiits, certain 
speculative, or rather, may I Bay, mechiiDica) views 
of the future state, and of the preparation for it, and 
of the principles of niercy in its alloImentB, that tMid 
to let down the strictness of thai law which for em 
binds us to the retributive future. 

Is it not a question, let me barely ask in passingi 
whether this universal evasion does not show that tile 
universal belief has been extravagant; whether men 
have not believed too much to believe it strictly and 
specifically to its minulest point? It certainly is & 
very atriking fact, that while tJie popular creed teaches 
that almost the whole living world is going down lo 
everlasting torments, the popular sympathy interpoiiei 
to save from that doom almost the whole dying world. 

But not lo dwell on this observation, — I shall pro- 
ceed now briefly to consider some of those tooden 
views which detract from the strictness of the law of 
retribution. 

I. And the first which I shall notice is the riesv of 
the actual scene of retribution, as consisting of hwi 
conditions, entirely opposite, and altogether diflerent. 
Mankind, according lo this view, are divided inlo two 
distinct classes, the one of which is to enjoy infiuit? 
happiness, and ihe other to suffer infinite misery. It 
is a far stronger case than would be made by the 
supposition, that man's varied efforts to gain worldly 
good were to be rewarded by aaaiguing lo one por 
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tion of the race, boundless wealth, and to the other, 
absolute poverty ; for it is infinite happiness on the 
one hand, and, not the bare destitution of it, but in^ J 
finite misery, on the other. JH 

Let nie observe, before I proceed farther to poottfl 
out what 1 consider to be the defect which attendu 
this popular view of retribution, that the view itself i|M 
not warranted by scripture. The Bible teaches vtM 
that virtue will be rewarded and sin punished ; thsiM 
the good shall receive good, and the evil shall receivfH 
evil ; and that is all that it teaches us. It unfolds t|fl 
US this simple, and soleoui, and purely spiritual issuflwl 
aod nothing more. imI 

AH else is figurative ; and so the most learned intfl 
Urpreters have generally agreed to consider it. Iti)M 
obvious, that representations of what passes in thifil 
future world, taken from the present world, must bsJ 
of this character. When heaven is represented as4H 
ei^, and hell as a deep abyss, and Christ is describsda 
as coming to Judgment on a throne, with the state ancM 
splendour of an oriental monarch, and separating — mM 
fona and vmbly separating the righteous from thftfl 
wicked, we know, or should know, that these repre^^ 
■entadons are figurative descriptions of a single iiiijJ 
tiinpie fact; and this fact is, and this is the whole at I 
tite fact that is taught us, that a distinction will bri'H 
made between good men and bad men ; and that theytr' 1 
will be rewarded or punished hereafler, according^ tA> 1 
Ae character they have formed and sustained here. 4 J 

It is to be remembered, too, in appealing to tboV 
•odptures, that there are other teachings in them thaiSfl 
those which are figurative, and teacliings which bind uvfl 
&r more to the letter. It is written, that whatsoevnM 
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n man ^owcth Ihai shall he also reap; aud that God 
will render unto every man according to his deeds— 
). e. nrcording to his character, Wf hy d^eds is doubt- 
le,« meant in this instance. 

But now to return to the view already staled: 1 main- 
tain, that thn boundless distinction which it makes in 
llw etatps of the future life, is not rendering unto men 
ai'cording to thoir deeds, — that is to say, according to 
their character, — because of this character there are 
many diversities, and degrees, and shades. Men di&r 
in virtue, precisely as they differ in intelligence ; by 
just as many and imperceptible degiees. As maay 
as are the diversities of moral education iu the world, 
as. numerous as are the shades of circumstance in life, 
us various as are the degrees of moral capacity saA 
effort in various minds, so must the results difler. li 
character were formed by machinery, there mighl be 
but two samples : but if it is formed by voluntary 
agency, the results must be as diversified and conipli- 
eated as the operations of that agency. And the fact, 
which every man's observations must show him, un- 
doubtedly is, that viilue in men diffets just as intelli- 
gence does; differs, I repeat, by just as many and 
imperceptible degrees. But now suppose that men 
were to be rewarded for their intelligence hereafter- 
Would all the immense variety of cases be met by two 
totally different and opposite allotments ? Take the 
scale of character, and mark on it all the degree* of 
difference, and all the divisions of a degree. No* 
what point on the scale will you select at vvltich to 
make the infinite difference of allotments ? Select it 
where you will, and there will be the thousandth part 
of a degree above rewarded with perfect happiness. 
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and a thousandth part of a. degree below doomed to 
perfect misery. Would this be right, with regard to 
the intelligence or virtue of men ? 

We are misled on this subject by that loose and in-J 1 
accurate division of mr^nkind, which is common, inlo j 
the two classes of saints and sinners. We might edM 
well say that all men are either strong or weak, wistf | 
or foolish, intellectual or aensual. So they are, 
general sense ; but not in a sense that excludes all dis-' 1 
ermiination. And the language of the Bible, when itf| 
speaks of the good and bad, of the righteous andt 
wicked, is to be understood with the same reas 
discrimination, with the same reasonable qualificatiodr' 
of its meaning, as when it speaks of the rich and pooRf^ 
The truth is— the matter of fact is — that from th*a 
highest point of virtue to the lowest point of nickedvj 
iiess there are, I repeat, innumerable steps, and n 
are standing upon all these steps; they are actually ■ 
fotmd in all these gradations of character. Now ti 
render to such beings according to their character I 
not to appoint to them two totally distinct and oppo^ 
site allotments, but just as many allotments as theW 
■re shades of moral difference between them. 

But does not the Bible speak of two distinct classrilT'l 
of men as amenable to the judgment, and of but two ; ff 
«k1 does it not say of the one class, " these shall g<J 1 
awayinta everlasting fire," and of the other, " but the'1 
r%hteous into life eternal ?" Certainly it does. And'./ 
I 8D do we constantly say that the good shall be happyjl 
I ted the bad shall be miserable, in the coming world;^ 
E. But do we, or does the Bible, intend to speak witho«((*r 
I any discrimination ? Especially, can the omniscient 
l«crutiny and the unerring rule be supposed to overlook 
L i'^ 
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any, ev^n the nlight^t differences and the most deli- 
cate shades of charneter? On the contrary, we aw 
toUl that "one atar differeth front atiother in glory;" 
and we are told that there is a " lowest he\i :" and we 
are led lo admit that in the allotments of retributive 
justiee, the best among bad men, and the worst amon^ 
good men, may come as near to each other in con- 
dition as they eome in character. 

I am not saying, lei it be observed, that the diffef- 
ence even in this cane is unimportant ; still leas that il 
is so in general. Nay, and ihe difference between the 
Atates of the very good man and of the rerj- bad man 
may indeed be as great as any theory supposes; it 
may be much greater, in fact, than any man's imagina- 
tion conceivefl ; but this is not the only difference thai 
is to be brought into the final account ; for there are 
many intermediate ranks between the best and the 
worst, I say, that the difference of allotment may- 
nay, and that it must be great. The truly good man, 
the devoted Christian, shall doubtless experience a 
happiness beyond his utmost expectation : the had 
man, the self-indulgent, the self-ruined man, will douM- 
less find his doom severer than he had looked for. I 
say not what it may be. But this, at least, we may be 
sure ot^ that the consequences both of good and bad 
conduct will be more serious, will strike deeper, than 
we are likely, amidst the grosa and dim perceptioBs 
of sense, to comprehend. 

Bui this is not the point which I am at present 
arguing. It is not the extent of the consequences; 
but it is the strict and discriminating impartiality 
which shall measure out those affecting results ; it is 
the strict law by which every man shall reap the fruits 
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of that which he sows. And I say that the artificial 
imaginative, and, as i think, unauthorized, ideas which 
prevail with regard to a. future Ufe, let down tbA 
strictness of Ihe law. ,: 

Let nae now illustrate this by a single supposition. 
Suppose that you were to live in tUu world one thou- 
sand or ten thousand years ; and suppose, too, that you 
felt that every present moment was a probation for 
every future moroent, ; and that in order to be happy 
you must be pure; that every fault, every wrong habit 
of life or feeling, would tend, and would continue, to 
ntake you unhappy, till it was faithfiilly and eftectually 
corrected ; and corrected by yourself — ^not by thp 
hand of death — not by the exchange of worlds. Sup- 
pose yourself to entertain the conviction that if yow 
plunged into self-indulgence and sin, diseases and dis- 
{fRtipers and woes would accumulate upon you, with 
no friendly interposition or rescue, no all-healing nos- 
_^mi no medicine of sovereign and miraculous efficacy 
^ save — that diseases, I say, and dislem|)ers and wo» 
;VOuhl accumulate upon you, in dark and darkening 
Jionus, for a thousand years. Suppose that every evil 
isioD, anger, or avarice, or envy, or selfishness in 
ly of its foriQS, would — unless resisled and overcome, 
-would make you more and more miserable for a 
Jftousand years, i say, that such a prospect, limited 
in comparison, would be more impressive and 
salutary, a more powerful restraint upon sin, a more 
ipowerful stimulus to improvement than ihe prospect, 
,94 it is usually contemplated, of the retributions (^ 
yttemi^ ! Are we then making all that we ought t«- 
'.e of the prospect of an et«rnal retribution ? Godftj 
•justice will be as strict there as it is here. 
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although bodily discascn may not ac^utnulate upon us 
there, yet the diseasea of the* soul, if vre take Dot hwd 
to them, will accumulate upon ub ; and he who ha? 
only one dcgroe of pxirily, and ten degreos of sin in 
him. must not lay that flattering unction to his soul, 
that death will " wash out the long arrears of guilt." 
I know that this is a doctrine of unbending striclnesB— 
a doctrine, 1 had almost said, insufferably strict; bii( 
I believe that it is alfogether true. 

" But," some one may say, " if I am converted — if 1 
have repcnlcd of my ains, and believed on the Lord 
Jesus Christ — then I have the assurance, through 
God's mercy, of pardon and heaven," 

This statement embraces the other doctrinal evasicm 
of the law of retribution which I proposed to consider. 
And I must venture to express the apprehension that, 
by those who answer thus to the strict and unaccom- 
modating demand of inwrought purity, neither con- 
version, nor repentance, nor the mercy of God, are 
understood as they ought to be. 

A man says, " I am not to be judged by the law, but 
by the gospel." But when he says that, let me tell 
him, he should take care to know what be says, anil 
whereof he affirms. The difference between the law 
and the gospel, I believe, is much misapprehended 
in tliis respect. The gospel is not a more easy, not a 
more lax rule to walk by, but only a more encou- 
raging rule. The law demands rectitude, and declareti 
that the sinner deserves the miseries of a future lifr ; 
and there it stops, and of course it leaves the oAendfr 
in despair. The gospel comes in — and it did come 
in, with its teaching and prophetic sacritices, oven 
amidst the thunders of Sinai — saying, If thmi wilt re- 
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pent and believe, if thou wilt embrace the faith and 
spirit of the all'humbling and all- redeeming religion-r- 
the way to happiness is still open. But does the gos- 
pel do any more than opeu the way ? Does it make 
the way more eaay, more indulgent, less self-denying ? 
Does it say, you need no! be as good as the law re-* i 
c|uires, and yet you shall be none the less happy for ] 
all that? Does it say, you need not do as well, and 
yet it shall be just aa well with you? " Is Christ the 
ftiinister of sin ? God forbid !"' Nay, be it remem- 
bered, that the solemn declaration upon which we axa 
this day meditating — whatsoever a man soweth thib« 
shall he also reap — is recorded not in Ihe law, but iitl 
the gospel. ^ 

** But if I repent," it may be said, " am I not fo» I 
given entirely ?" If you repent entirely, you arc fo/» I 
i^ven entirely; and not otherwise. What ^s repentJ J 
Anoe ? It is a change of mind. That, as everf I 
scholar knows, is the precise meaning of the original J 
Word in the scriptures which is translated repentanoefa 
It is a change of mind. If, then, your repentance I 
your change of mind is entire, your forgiveness, yoiiin 
happiness is complete ; hut on no other principle, and' 1 
m no other proportion. Sorrow is only one of the | 
indications of this repentance or change of heart? '. 
though it has unfortunately usurped, in common use; | 
the whole meaning of the word. Sorrow is not th» I 
only indication of repentance, for joy as truly springnl 
from it. It is not, therefore, the bare fact that yoftfl 
'«IW sorry, however sincerely and disinterestedly sorrj^B 
fcr your offences, that will deliver you from all thtf'J 
suffering which your sins and sinful habits must occsl I 
•ion. Vou may be sorry, for instance, and truly aori^u 
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^'tKrjftHt/IUllgtr^ yt* if thr passion breaks out again, it 
'illtwnijttitigtve you pain ; and it must for OT«r give 
you pain while it lives. You may ^pve for Jout 
vices. Do*s ihat grief instanlly stop the coum of 
penally? Will it instaully repuir a sliallered eomti- 
tution? You may regret, in dwlining life, b slateof 
mind produced by too much devotion to worldly gaia 
— ^the want of intellectual and moral resources and 
habits. Wilt the dearth and the desolation d«pui 
from your mind when that regret enters it ? Will 
even the tears of repentance inunedialely cause fresh- 
ness anti verdure to spring up in your path ? 

" But," it may he said, once more, " does not all 
depend on our being converted, or being bom agmn? 
And is not conversion, is not the new birth, the event of 
a moment?" 

I answer, with all the certainty of conviction that I 
am capable of~No ; it is not the event of a mornent! 
That conversion whicli fits a soul for heaven is not At 
event of a moment. And, my brethren, I would not 
answer thus in a case where there is controversy, if 1 
did not think it a matter of the most Eerious import- 
ance. Can anything be more fatal*— can any one of 
all loose doctrines be more loose — than to tell an 
offender, who is going to the worst excesses in fiiii, 
that he may escape all the evil results — all the results 
of fifty, sixty, seventy years of self-indulgence— by 
one instant's experience ? Can any one of us believe — 
dare we believe— that oue moment's virtue can pre- 
pare us lor the happiness of eternity ? Can we believe 
this, especially when we are, on every page of the 
Bible, commanded to watch, and pray, aiid strive 
and labour, and by patient continuance in well-doiog. 
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to aeek for glory, and honour, and immortality; andfl 
this, as the express coadltioii of obtaiaing eternal liiu 
or happiness ? , ■ 

Xo, Chrifitians ! subjects of the Christian law ! qo 1 
Gonvemon, no repentance, im mercy of Jieavea. ni^ 
sav« you from the final o)>eration of that sentence, or 
fifaould save you from its warning now — " Be not da- J 
«Mved" — as if there was special danger of being de- I 
«eired here — " Be not deceived ; God is not mocked'j ] 
for whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap': j 
he that soweth to the flesh, shall of his flesh reap cor- 1 
mplion ; but he that soweth to the spirit shall of the I 
spirit reap life everlasting " I 

< It is a high and strict — I hud almost said a Kvth\ 
Uble-— discrimination. Yet let us bring it home to ottt I 
hearts, although it be as a sword to cut otf somp I 
Hwrished sin. Oh 1 this miserable and slavish folly of I 
inquiring whether we have enough piety and virtue j 
to save us ! Do men ever talk thus about the acqu}- J 
sitioa of riches or honours 1 Do they act as if all thw J 
bolidtude was to ascertain and to stop at the poii^ ■ 
Uut would just save them from want, or secure the^a 
Crom disgrace ? — " Enough virtue to save you," do you I 
I^Byf The very question shows that you have not 1 
'jRough. It shows that your views of salvation are ] 
fpttt technical and narrow, if not selfish. It shows i 
^Mlali your thoughts of relributioa yet turn to solia-r I 
tude and apprehension. , J 

■ I "iChe law of retribution is the law of God's goodness, 1 
tjt adtlresses not only the fear of sin, but the love of"! 
JBiprovement. Itij grand roquisitJon is that of pn>« j 
•glf«a. It urges us at every st^p to press forwards 1 
^d however many steps we may have taken, it urgei 1 
»5 J 
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ufi fltill lo take toother and another, by the same 
pressing r«asoD with which it urged us to take the 
first step. 

Yes, by the same presBUig reason, let him vho 
iliinks himself a good man, who tliinks that hp is 
converted, and is on the right side, and in the safe 
state, and in the way to heaven, and who, iterer- 
theless, from this false reasoning and this presump- 
tuous security, indulges in little sins — irritability, 
covetousness, or worldly pride — let him know that hi* 
doom shall be hereafter, and is now, a kind ofh^ 
compared with the blessedness in slOTe for loftier vir- 
tue and holier piety; and let him know, too, thai, 
compared with that loftier standai'd, be has almost as 
much reason to tremble for himself as the poor sisiter 
he looks down upon ; for if wops are denounced 
against the impenitent sinner, so are woes ilenouttceil. 
in terms scarcely less awful, against the secure, luke- 
warm, negligent Christian. God is no respecter of 
persons nor of professions. It Is written that " hf 
will render to every man according lo his dceda ;" il 
is written, loo, that " whatsoever a man soweth thai 
shall he also reap." 

I repeat that language of fearful discrimination. 
" tchatsoever a man soKith — that — not something 
else — Ma( shall he also reap." That which you or* 
doing — be it good or evil, be it grave or gay — thai 
wliicb you are doing lo-ilay and lo-niorrow — eacli 
thought, each feeling, each action, each e^'eot — every 
passing hour, every breathing moment is contributing 
lo form the character by which you are to be judged. 
Every particle of influence that goes lo Jbrm that, agr 
gregate, your character, shall, in tliat future SOTUliuy. 
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be sifted out from the mass, and shall fall, particle b 
jnrticle, with ages perhaps inte it eoing— shall fell, if 
distinct contribution to the sum of your joya oi' yof 
woes. Thus every idle word, every idle hour, ehall'l 
^ve answer in the judgment. Think not, agaiaat thv^l 
cloEeness and sei-erity of this inquisition, to put iip'j 
(By barrier of theological speculation. Convergion, I 
repentance, pardon, mean they what Ihey will, nieipli' J 
mthing that will save you IVom reaping, down to 1^ 1 
flnery root and ground of good or evil, tliat which yoJ*' | 
have sowed. Think not to wrap that Aiture worldiift J 
my blackness of darkness, or any folding flame, a«,4il 
ftir the imagination to be alarmed were all you h^ct' J 
to feel or tear. Clearly, distinctly, shall the voice qfT 
accusation fall upon the guilty ear; as when iipQli'^ 
eatth, the man of crime conies reluctantly forth froTfl^l 
his hiding-place, and stands at the bar of his country'tf 1 
jiislice, and the voices of his associates say, " ihoB ■ 
"^iKdBtit'." If there be any unchangeable, any adtv^fl 
mantine fale in the universe, this is (hat faie — that tha'f 
Ibture shall for ever bring forth the fruits of the past, ' 
** 'Take care, then, what thou soweat, as if thou u 
taking care for eternity. That sowing of which tlji 
*fripture speaketh, what is it ? Yesterday, perhapS?! 
itbnieevil temptation came upon you — the opportunity I 
Vf unrighteous gain, or of unhallowed indulgence,' I 
^taxne either in the sphere of business or of pleasur^'l 
W society or of solitude. If you yielded to it, thetfl 
■faid there did you plant a seed of bitterness and s 
Ww, To-morrow, it may be, will threaten diseoveryjl 
■imi agitated, alarmed, you will cover the sin, anrff 
tthry it deeper, in falsehood and hypociiay. In the 
«dlng bosom, in the fnrilfiil soil of kindred vices, that 
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sin dies not, but thrives and g^ows ; and other aad 
still other germs of ovll gaUier around the accursed 
root, till, Trom that siiigLo seed of corruption, ibcre 
springs up in the soul all that is horrible in habitUHl 
l|ing, kaavery, or vice. Long before such a life comes 
to its close its poor victim may have advanced witluu 
the very precincts of hell. Yes, the hell o!' debt, of 
disease, of ignominy, or of remorse, may gather ils 
shadows around the steps of the tranegressor even on 
earth; and yet these— if holy scripture be unerring, 
and sure experience be prophetic — these are but ihe 
beginnings of sorrows. The evil deed may be done, 
alas! in a moment — in one fatal moment; but con- 
science never dies ; memory never sleeps ; guilt never 
can become innocence ; and remorse can never, never, 
whisper peace. Pardon may come from heaven, but 
self- forgiveness may never come. 

Beware, then, thou who art tempted to evil — and 
every being before me is tempted to evil — beware 
what thou layest up for the future ; beware what thou 
layest up ui the archives of eternity. Thou who 
wouldst wrong thy neighbour, beware ! lest the 
thought of that injured man, wounded and suffering 
from thine injury, be a pang wliich a thousand year^ 
may not deprive of its bitterness. Thou who wouldat 
break into the house of innocence, and rifle it of its 
treasure, beware ! lest, when a thousand ages have 
rolled their billows over thee, the moan of its distress 
may not have died away from thine ear. Thou who 
wouldst build the desolate throne of ambition in thy 
heart, beware what thou art doing with all thy devices, 
and circumventing, and selfish schemings ! lest deso- 
lation and loneliness be on thy path as it stretches into 
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the long fiitnrity/ Thdap^iii^filie, who irt living' a 
negtigettt tod irfeligioai'' HfeibeWaffe! fewa^^ 
thottJiriest i fop bound tfp i;^8k thctt life is the immu- 
table 'pritld|Ae of aft etidlesk retribu^bn — ^boiind lip 
with thflt life ate el^metit^ of God's creating, which 
shall' nerer spend their foree,— which shall be un- 
Mdiiig ^d unfblding with the ages of eternity. 
Bewafle i.I say once more^ and be not deceived. Be 
moi .decewed ; God is not nu)cked; God, who has 
formod thy nature thus to answer to the fiiture, is not 
mteked ; his law can never be abrogated ; his justic^ 
Qanjkiev^r be duded; beware then — be forewarned; 
^mf>j for ever and for ever will it be true, that what- 
sp^er a n^n soweth that shall he also reap ! 
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Tki Tipp^ viik^ sire nsaaiDT presp&ted of a future 
yKriiixrinr a?F coi&T&rTawd. as I hare observed in 
srr iBs: aiRsscuzst. rsiher br >rrexi£th than bv strictness 
iC T^gnsCTrranaL. Tbe great evil attending the com- 
muL icateimszcs of t!ns docszme, I shall now ventore 
*r s£T. ^ 3KC ibfc: ibfy are :<m alarming. Men are 
urc f jjniirr tlirmed a: ihe dangers of a sinful course. 
X* rr?-:c tr^ ; do :i>*^ though ihey sit under the most 
Terr-rriz;^ iSiwrjsanK: of preadiing that ever was de- 
Tisei. B-^: :be e^l i>. thai alarm is addressed too 
ncu/r. to :be imagination, and too little to the reason 
and c\-:ni«eDce. Xeiiher Whitfield, nor Baxter, nor 
Edwards. — though the horror produced by his cele- 
brated sermon - on the justice of God in the damnation 
of sinners'' is a matter of tradition in New England 
to this very day — yet no one of them ever preached 
too much terror, though they may have preached it 
too exclusively ; but the evil was that they preached 
terror, I repeat, too much to the imagination, and too 
little to the reason and conscience. Of mere fright 
there maybe too much; but of real rational fear there 
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never eon be too much. Sin, vice, a corrupt mind, ft 
guilty life, and the woes naturally fiowiuj from thea^ 
never can be too much dreaded. It is one thin^ fof 
Ihe preacher to deal in mathematical calculations of 
infinite sutfering; to dwell upon the eternity of hell- 
torments ; to speak of literal fires, and of burning in 
t.bem for ever ; and, with the.se representations, it is 
easy to scare the imagination, to awaken horror, and a 
horror bo great as to be at war with the clear, calm, 
and faithful discriminations of conscience. With such 
means it is easy to produce a great excitement in ib» 
mind. But he who should, or who could, unveil tbtt. 
realities of a strict and spiritual retribution ; show whtrij 
every sinner loses; show what every sinner must suiTorr. 
in and through the very character he forms ; show, to(i 
how bitterly every good man must sorrow for every' 
mil here or hereafter ; show, in fine, what sin is, and 
for ever must be, to an immortal natiire, would make' 
an impression more deep, and sober, and effectual. 

It is not my puqiose at present to attempt any dej 
tail of this nature, though I shall be governed by th« 
observations I have made in the views which I am to 
present, and for which I venture to ask a rational, ao^ 
oalm, and most serious consideration. V 

The future is to answer for the present. This is tMS 
grvai law of retribution. And so obviously necessarjf 
and just is it ; ao evidently does our character creatd 
Oiur welfare or woe ; so certainly must it give us paia 
or pleasure, as long as it goes with us. whether in thU| 
i^orld or another world, that it seems less requisiGn 
to si^port the doctrine by argument than to save in 
from evasions. '2 

There are such evasions. Xo theology has yet coma 
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up to the etrictnesa of thin Uw. It is still more tnie 
that 110 pructico has y«l come up to it. Tliere an 
iheoreticul evasions, — ind I think tltcy are to be ibunil 
ia OiP views wliich are ofteo prcsentetl of coaveruen, 
itnd reiH-iitmice, and of God's mercy, and tlie actual 
ftMl^ of letriUulioii ; but there is one practical evaaion, 
IIB^Wlo nltich the whole world has fuUen,undBodui~ 
flaoas. so taonieatous in its danger, that it may well 
deserve, for one season of meditatioD. I believe, to 
eng;roti3 our entire and undivided atteation< 

This grand evasion, tliis great and fatal iD)«takB, 
may be slated in general terms to be, lAe substitutm 
ef something as a prepuralion for future happitieit, m 
place ofdevoling the whole life to it, or to a course 
which is fitted to procure it. This evasion takes tlie 
particular form, perhaps, of an expectation that some 
sudden and extraordinary experience may, at a future 
time, acGompliah what is necessary to prepare the mind 
for happiness and heaven ; or that ct^rtaia circuin- 
stances, such as sickness and affliction, may, at soini; 
subsequent period of life, force the growth of tJjal 
which ia not cultivated now, and may thus remedy the 
tearful and fatal neglect ; or it is an expectation — and 
this is the most prevalent form of the error — that old 
age or death, when it comes, will have power to pene- 
trate the heart with emotion, and subdue it to repent- 
ance, and prepare it for heaven. The subject — ye|. 
it must be feared to be the victim — of this stupendous 
error is convinced that in order to be happy eventu- 
ally be must become pure; — there is no principle of 
indulgence, there is no gospel of mercyi that can ab- 
solve him from that necessity- — he must become pure ; 
be must be pious j his nature must be exalted and re- 
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fined. It is his nature, his mind tliat is to be happjV 
and he is convinced by experience that his mind mu^ 
be cultivated, purified, prepared for that end. But }d0 
is not doing this work to-day, nor does he expect to dtf 
it to-morrow ; he is not doing it this month, nor does tW 
expect to do it next month ; he is not doing it this yeaX 
por does he, in particular, expect to do it next yearf 
and thus, month al^er monlh, and year afVer year, an 
passing, and one season of life after another is steaUn^ 
away ; and the only hope is, that in some tremendous 
exigency, or by some iiolent paroxysm, when fear, and 
rwnorse, and disease, and death, are darkly struggling 
together, ikat may be done for which the wliole pro* 
vlous course of life has not been found sufficient. ■( 
But is i( true — for I am wilUng to pause at thi» 
point, and deliberately to consider the question — is it 
true, can it be true, some one may ask., that a mistakft 
» gross, so irrational, so at war with all that we know 
Idiout character, about its formation, and its necessary 
tesults ; can it be true, that such a mistake about thia 
Miole vast concern of our happiness is actually madB 

!^ axty of iis ? Can it be, you will say, that men witM 
)n, and experience, and scripture to guide them^ 

»n it be that men, in their senses, are substituting in 
ijjdace of that deliberate formation of their character fw 
<Ksppiness, for which life is given, some brief prepanw 
tfon for it at a future period, and especially at the laal 
feriod of their lives ? ■ ' 

' I am persuaded that it is true, my brethren, how* 
Iher strange ; and these are the constderatioos that 
CiDnWnce me of it. -« 

In the first place, there are multitudes around us 
diat hope and expect to be happy hereafter, who an 
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(-oascioiis thst they are not preparing for it ; who 
Hckiiowledge at ewry siicoesaive stage of life, that if 
they viere iustanlly to die, without any further oppor- 
tunity to prepare for it, there would be little or no 
hope for tiiem ; who feel (hat if the very charaeier. 
which they are uow every day forming, were to go (a 
the Judgment, their case would be desperate; who 
hope, therefore, most evidently, not lo be judged by 
llie prevaih'ng tenour of their lives, but seeretiv expect 
to do something at last to retrieve the errors, the fol- 
lies, and sins which they are now daily committing. 

Again, although it is a common impression that but 
few LlVB in an habitual preparation for heaven, thf 
impression is almost as common, that but few actually 
lite unprepared. Of almost every individual who 
leaves the world iiomething is told which encourage* 
the hopes of sunivors concerning him. I stand be. 
fore you, my brethren, as a Christian minister, and I 
solemnly declare, that familiar as I have been with 
that sad and mournful scene, the death of the viTckeil. 
it has almost invariably left this strange and delusive 
hope behind it Indeed, the extreme solicitude with 
which everj' symptom of preparation is marked in these 
circumstances, the trembling anxiety with which every 
word and look is caught, but too plainly indicate tba 
same impression. What the amount of this proof is we 
will presently consider. It is sufficient at this point of 
the inquiry to state, that it is collected and arranged 
as carefully, and offered as confidently as if it were 
material ; that it encourages those who repeat and 
those who hear it ; that the instance of death is very 
rare in which surviving friends do not tell you that they 
trust and believe that all is well. Even when a mnn 
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has led an eminently pious life, many are apt to feel 

as if the proof of his piety was not consummated^ 

unless he had died a happy and triumphant death 

though it were to be expected— it may happen so, 

deed, and we have great cause to thank Gm\ when 

L does — but as though it were to be exppcted 

I looked for as a matter of course, that in feebleness, ani 

' distress of body and mind, and the siuliing of all th» 

faculties, the mind should exhibit, its utmost energy—^ 

as if, amidst the cold damps of death, the expiring 

flame of sensibility should rise the highest. It is to 

be fekred that good men, and with the best intentions, 

o doubt, have yet given great tlistress to many faithful 

Christians, and done great injuiy to' others, by couni 

penancing this unreasonable notion. The great qu( 

is, not how a good man dies, but how he hmf] 
Uved. 
I The third and 6nBl reason, which convinces me Ot' 
(he prevalence of this mistake which 1 am considesi 
iog is, the almost universal dread of sudden death. S|: 
is not to he denied, indeed, that a change so great w 
that of death, and so mysterious too, is in itself, antl- 
naturally, fitted to awaken a feeling of apprehension* 
But i maintain, that the principal reason for this ^p>^i 
prehension is the fear of consequences, " the dread of 
mething afier death ;" and that there is a vagua 
hope in almost every mind that some preparation 
flould be made at the last, if only a Utile time were 
granted for it. And indeed, if we all entertained 
Mttled conviction that we are to reap as we ha 
sowed ; that we are to be miserable or happy in tl 
other world, according to the character we hi 
farmed in this ; that we are to be judged by the life 
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live, and Tiot by the death we die ; what would it 
import to us whether we fell suddenly in the paths cj 
life, or slowly declined from them ? — whether we sunk 
at once beneath Ihe stroke of an apoplexy, or more 
slowly tinder the attack of a consiimplion ? Some- 
thing it would import to ua, no doubt, as friends, for 
wp should wish to give our dying counsels ; but, as 
expectants of retribution, what could the time of a 
week or a month's last sickness arail us? I will an- 
swer ; and I say, as much — by the most favourable sup- 
position — as much as such a space of time in any part 
of Hie could avail us, and no more. 

Such then, and so fearful, and proved to be so fear- 
ful by the plainest indications, is the moral state of 
multitudes. Life is given them for the cultivation of a 
sacred virtue, of a lof>y piety, of pure and godlike 
affections, as the only way to future improvement and 
happiness. They are not devoting life to this end ; they 
know tbey arc not; they confess they are not; and 
their hope is — yes, the hope on which they rest their 
whole being is, that by some hasty effort or paroxj'sni 
of emotion, in the feeble and helpless time of sickness, 
or in the dark day of death, they shall be able lo 
redeem the lost hope of a negligent life. If only a 
week or a month of health were offered them to pre- 
pare^ if that specific time, a week or a month, were 
taken out from the midst of life, and they were solemnly 
told that tLis would be all the time they would have 
to prepare for eternity, they would be in despair; and 
yet they hope to do this in a month or a week of pain. 
and languishment, and distracting agitation. It is as 
if the husbandman should sport away the summer 
season, and then should think to retrieve hia error 
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^y planting his fields in the autumn. It is as if tfagfl 
^dent should trifle away the season appointed for hJftfl 
plication, and then, when the time came for enteringB 
^qran hi^ profession, sliould think to make up for hqtB 
ci^ficiencies hy a few weeks of violent, hurried, ud^I 
irregular application. It shows, alas ! that the worli^.l 
^th all its boasts of an enlightened age, has not yej^M 
.escaped the folly of those days of superstition, wh^l 
t|ie eucharist was adrainislered to dying persons, an^ I 
i^as forcihly administered if the patient had no longei-l 
:Knse to receive it ; or when men deferred their haw J 
tism till death; as if the future state were to depen^H 
on these last ceremonies. And as well depend obV 
ceremonies — and more consistently could we do h>-]^| 
as depend on any momentary preparation for happtf ■ 
neas : as well build a church or a monastery to atoojt ■ 
piT our sins, a.s to build that fabric of error in <n^J 
jmaginatioa. -ifM 

f It is not for us, I know, to limit the Almighty ! ^^m 
is not for us to say that he cannot change the soul i^fl 
^ last moments of its stay on earth. But this we maj^l 
fearlessly say, that he does it, if at all, by a mira^ 9 
l^ous agency, of whon^e working we can have no coQf J 
ception, and of whose results, by the very suppositioiyS 
we can have no knowledge. ^1 

. I desire, my brethren, to state this point with aU^I 
.sufficient caution. I not only do not deny that Go^S 
lias poner to convert the soul in the last moments gffl 
iife, but I do not absolutely deny that there may If^a 
■ome such instances in the passing away of eveiyfl 
fenerat ion. 1 do not know, and none of us can knoi^ J 
vhether such miracles are performed or not. It j^l 
^jommonly thought that the case recorded in Luke'M 
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gospel, of the thief on the cross, is an instance of this 
nature. But I do not think it can be pronounced to 
be such. We know not how much time he may ha?e 
had to repent and form a new character. He says, 
'< we indeed suflTer justly ;" but the act for which be 
suffered may have been a single act, 4n whii^ he had 
Mien from a generally good life. But admit that suefa 
interpositions do take place ; is it safe to rely upon 
them ? We do not know that they do. We do not 
know that, in the passing away of all the generations 
of mankind, there has been one such instance. Is it 
safe to rely, in so tremendous a case, upon whiat ve 
do not know, and upon what, after all, may never be ? 
My object is to show that it is not safe ; and for this 
purpose I shall reason upon the general principle. 
The general principle is that the future must answer 
for the present ; the future of this life for the present 
of this life ; the next month for this month ; the next 
year for this year ; and in the same way the next life 
for this life. I say, then, that the expectation of any 
hasty retrieving of a bad month, of a bad year, of a 
bad life, is irrational and unwarrantable, and ought 
to be considered as desperate. 

I. And for the purpose of showing this, I observe, 
in the first place, that the expectation of preparing for 
futurity hastily, or by any other means than the volun- 
tary and deliberate formation of right and virtuous 
habits in the mind; or that the expectation of pre- 
paring for death, when it comes, is opposed to the 
professed import of that sacred volume, which gives 
law alike to our hopes and our fears. 

It is opposed to the obvious, and the professed, and 
the leading character of the Bible. What is that 
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charader ? What is the Bible ? It is a revelation of 
Iftws, motives, directions, and excitements, to religious 
%-irtue, But all of tliese are useless if this character 
is to be formed by a rairaculoua energy, at a periloue 
conjiuictitre, or in a last moment. Motives muflt be 
ecHitemplated, directions must be understood, excite- J 
meats must be felt, to be effectual ; and all this muti I 
be done deliberately, must be many times repeated; I 
must be combined with diligence, and patience, and I 
faith, and must be slowly, as everything is, slowly 1 
wrought into the character, in order to be effectual, ^m 
But it may be said, " If the rule is so strict, when> 1 
is the mercy of the gospel ?" I answer, that its ver^.fl 
nercy is engaged to make us pure ; that its men^ I 
would be no mercy if it did not do this ; and that, efm 
Ijeuoming pure and good, there is but one way, and I 
iifal is the way of voluntary effort — an effort to bs I 
assisted by divine grace, indeed, but none the lese, oit. I 
,t account, an effort and an endeavour, a watching^ 
a/id a striving, a conflict and a victory. I answer againt^fl 
that the mercy of the gospel is a moral and rational^ I 
a high and glorious principle. It is not a principle of I 
Jsxity in morals. It is not a principle of indulgence t0f I 
^e heajt. It is a moral principle, and not a wondert I 
Morkiug machinery by wliich a man is to be lifted up: I 
fmd borne away from gudt to purity, from earth to 1 
llf»veD, he knows not liow. It offers 1o fabricate na 
'^riugs for the immortal flight. It is a rational prin- J 
^^ile, and is not based upon the subversion of all- J 
fits Laws of expenencc and wisdom. Tlie gospel- 1 
I the way lo heaven — opens the way to pooB,'l 
[b&iI, ilUdesorving creatures, Is not that mercy I 
j^ough ? Shall the guilty and lost spurn lliat, and de* I 
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msnd more ? It opens the way. t repeat ; but then « 
lays its inslnictioas, commundti, and wanungs thtckly 
upon that way. With uutiutuberetl directions to (uth. 
and patiencv, and prayer, and toil, and self-dcnia), ii 
marks out every step of that way. Il lells us, ^^ain 
and again, that such is its way of salvation, and n« 
otlier. Id other words, it offers us bappine^ ud 
prescribes the terms. And those terras, it' they Vtte 
of a meaner character, if rhey were low and Inx, would 
degrade even our nature, and we could not respect 
them. It would, in fact, be no mercy to natures like 
ours to treat them in any other way. 

In speaking of the scriptural ri^presea tat ions on ihii 
subject, ilie parable of " the labourers in the vineyard" 
may probably occur to you, in which he who came si 
the eleventh hour received as much as he who liail 
borne the heat and burden of the day. I suppose the 
parable has no relation whatever to this subject, ll 
cannot intend to teach that he who is a Christian duiiog 
his whole life is no more an object of the divine appro- 
bation, and is to be no more happy, than he wlio ia to 
for a very small part of il. It evidently refers to the 
introduction of the Christian dispensation ; it relates to 
the Jews and Gentiles, as nations; meaning that the 
Gentiles, who came later into covenant witli God, 
would be as favourably received as the Jews, 

To interpret this parable as encouraging men to put 
off their preparation for futurity till death, if there 
were no other objection, would contradict, I repeat, all 
the scriptural information we have on this subject. 
This would appear, if you should carry to the oracles 
of divine truth any question whatever about piety, or 
virtue, or the qualiftcalion for heaven. What is piety 
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itaelfl A momentary exercise, or a liabit? Sbm&- 
tiaag thrown into the heart in a mass, or a state of ttw J 
heart itself, fonned by long effort and care? Doelil 
tlie.great qualification for heaven consist in one, twa^-fl 
■or ten good exercises, or in a good character ? AnJ'j 
4o what is that judgment to relate which will decided 



r future condition ? " Who will render," 



says 
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jfecred record, " to every man according to his deeds l*^ 
Open that most solemn and formal acconnt of thai 
|bdgment contained in the SSth chapter of Matthew Jp 
"I what is the great test ? I slill answer, deedsjl 
fdeeds of piety and charity, the conduct, the charactetv« 
JHk permanent affections of each individual. 
^11 further to decide the question, if it can be neceai 
htry, let it he asked, what is that heaven of whi 
Are hear and say so much ? What is heaven ? Arj 
#6 still like children, fancying that heaven is 
mill dty, into which one needs only the powers i 
Jbennotioh to enter ? Do we not know that iieaven \ 
Jb ^he mind ; in the greatness and purity and elevatid 
4( oar immortal nature? If piety and virtue, then, a 
yhabit and state of mind expressed and acted out 1 
4i life that is holy ; if the judgment has relation i 
■^h alone ; if heaven consist in this ; what hope < 
Aere be in a brief and slight preparation ? 
. II. No, my friends, the terms on which we receifl 
Jteppiness — -and 1 now appeal to reason in the secoiK 
jaliOB — the terms on which we receive true, i 
lidtisfying happiness cannot l>e easy. They are nota 
llXp^nence shows that they are not ; life shows thaf 
HKy are not ; and eternity will but develop the sal 
"•hict law ; for it is a part of our nature, — it is a pari 
of the nature and reason of things. The senses may 
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yield us nicb pleasure as they can yield, without 
«fibrt; taete may delight us, and ima^Dation may 
ministrr to us, in careless reverie ; but conscisuv 
iloe» not offer to ns its happiness on such terms. 1 
know iiot what may be the law fop other beiogs, in some 
other ephero ; but I know that no truly, morally, happy 
being was ever tna<le here, but through much effiitt, 
long culture, frequent self-denial, and abiding faiUi, 
patience, and prayer. To be truly happy — ^what is 
so difficult ? What is so rare ? And is heaven, thinl: 
you^-the blessed consummation of all that man can 
aak, — to be obtained at less expense than it will cost 
to gain one pure, calm day upon earth ? For even 
this comparatively trifling boon, one blessed day, (me 
day of religious joy, one day of joy in meditatioa and 
prayer, one day of happineas that is spiritual, and not 
physical nor circumstantial — even this comparatively 
alight boon, I say, cannot be gained without long pre- 
paration of mind, and heart, and habit. There are 
multitudes around us and of us, to whom, at this mo- 
ment, one such day's happiness is a thing jnst as im- 
possible as it would be in that day to make a wwid 1 
And shall they think to escape this very law of hap- 
piness under which they are actually Uving, and to fly 
away to heaven on the wings of imagination ? — to 
pass at once from unfaithfulness to reward, from 
apathy to ecstasy, from the neglect and dislike of 
prayer to the blessed communion of hea^-enly worship, 
from this hour of being, absorbed in sense and the 
world, to an eternity of spiritual glory and triumph? 
No ; be assured that facts are here, as they are every 
where, worth more than fancies — be they those of 
dreaming visionaries or ingenious theologians: if you 
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are not now happy in penitence, and humility, and 
prayer, and the love of God, you are not in fact pre- 
pared to be happy in them hereafter. No ; between 
' the actual state of mind prevailing in many, and the 
bliss of heaven, " there is a great gulf 6xed" — over 
which no wing of mortal nor angel was ever spread. 
No; the law of essential, enduring, triumphant hap- 
'piness is labour and long preparation for it ; and it is 
ita law which will never, never — never be annulled ! 
>ili There is a law, too, concerning habits. It is im- 
(ipliedin the following language : — " Can the Ethiopian 
i.ftbange his skin, or the leopard his spots 1 Then may 
(ithose who are accustomed to do evil, learn to do well." 
r-iHabit is no shght bond. Slightly at first, and gently 
i<afierwardB, may it have drawn its silken cords around 
uafi ; but not so are its bonds to be east from us ; nor 
^CMi they, Uke a green witlie, be broken by one gigan- 
-■tio eflort. No; the bonds of habit are chains and 
■rjetters that must be worn off. Through the long 
^process of slow and imperceptible degrees, they must 
be severed with weariness, and galUi^, and bitter 
' anguish. 

-I " Can it be supposed," says an eloquent writer and 
Y|)reacher, "that where the vigour of life has been 
(•spent in the establishment of vicious propensities ; 
litwhere all the rivacity of youth, and all the soberness 
oi manhood, and all the wisdom of old age, have 
. been given to the service of sin ; where vice lias been 
^■:growing with the growth, and strengthening with the 
* atrength ; where it has spread out with the limbs of 
^the stripling, and become rigid with the fibres bf the 
Icaged — can it, 1 say. be supposed that the labours of 
i^'Buch a life aielo be overthrown by one last exertior 
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of the mind, impaired with disease ; by the convulsive 
exercise of an affrighted spirit ; and by the inarticir- 
lato and feeble sounds of an expiring breath ?** 

Besides, the rule is as equitable as, in the divine 
ordination of things, it is necessary. The judgment 
which ordains that Tvhatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap, is a righteous judgment. It is easy, 
no doubt, to regret a bad life when it is just over. 
\^'hen death comes, and the man must leave his sinfid 
indulgences and pleasures ; or when he has no longer 
any capacity for enjoying them, when sickness hai 
enfeebled the appetites, or age has chilled the pa^ 
sions, then, indeed is it but a slight sacrifice, and a 
yet poorer merit in him to feel regret. But regret, 
let it be considered, is not repentance ! And while 
the former may be easy and almost involuntary, the 
other — ^the repentance — ^may be as hard as the ad- 
verse tendencies of a whole life can make it. Yes, 
the hardest of all things then will be to repent. Yes, 
I repeat, that which is relied upon to save a man, 
after the best pari of life has been lost, has become, 
by the very habits of that life, almost a moral im- 
possibility. 

And the regret, the selfish regret — can it be atJ- 
cepted ? I ask not if it can be accepted by our Maker; 
I doubt not his infinite mercy ; but can it be accepted 
by our own nature ? Can our nature be purified by 
it ? Can the tears of that dark hour of selfish sorrow, 
or the awful insensibility which no tear comes to re- 
lieve — can either of them purge away firom the bosorh 
the stains of a life of sin ? Let us never make the 
fearful experiment ! Let us not go down to the last 
tremendous scene of life, there, amidst pain and- dis« 
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traction, with the work of life to da! Let us not 1)| 
to acquire peace from very terror, and hope from yi 
despair ; let ua not thus trust ourselves to a judg- 
nieat " that will render unto us accor4ing to our deeds ; 
that will render — mark the explanatiou — to them 
who, by patient continuance in well-doing, seek for 
glory, honour, and immortality, eternal life ; but tri- 
bulation and anguish to every soul that doeth evil." 

III. From these views of our subject, drawn from 
scripture and reason, let lue, in the third and last 
place, refer to a no less decisive consideration whicli 
is independent of them ; a consideration fully borne 
out by melancholy facts. It is this ; that every man 
^U die very much as he lives : I mean, that in hi& 
character, his habits of feeling, he will. There U not 
t^8 wide difference between the living world and the 
djing world, which is generally supposed. Character,. 
a^ I have contended, and as we all see, indeed, is not 
formed in a moment; it cannot, upon any known la>v 
or principle — it cannot, but in contradiction to every 
known law and principle, he changed in a moment. 
ChriBtianity has introduced no law in subversion of, 
the great laws of experience, and rational motive, 
and moral action, or of its own established principles, 
its doctrine of conversion is only misunderstood when 
it is supposed to provide a briefer and easier way of 
|ireparation for heaven, than watching and alri*ing, 
and persevering in virtue, and patient continuance 
well-doing. I say, therefore, and repeat the cert^ 
and solemn truth, that every man will die the 
essentially the same — that he has lived. 

For the correctness of this conclusion, I have 
to refer to a single, and as it seems to me, momentous* 
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ftct. Bui in the meantime, let me renaaric fiiat there 
is dfie question here which I view with a kind of 
apprehension I scarcely know how to express ; wilh 
almost a dread, for once, to ask what the simple truth fe. 
My brethren, we are sometimes called upon to pray 
for a change of heart, in the ainfid and negligent n«ai. 
as he is drawing nigh, in horror and agony, his last 
hour ! It is an awlii! situation even to him who only 
ministers at that dying bed. What shall he do — what 
can be done? — I have asked myself. Shall I dis- 
courage prayer, even in the uttermost extremity t Can 
I. when I hear from those lips that are soon to be 
sealed in death, the pathetic entreaty, "Oh, pr^T'— 
can I refuse to pray ? I do not ; 1 cannot. Prayer ii 
our duty ; events are with God. But I must iaf, 1 
wiU say — I will tell the negligent man beforehs^' 
wlial I fear. I fear, I do fear, that such praying % 
nothing better than the supplication of our terror and 
despair ! 1 fear that it is altogether an irrational and 
unauthorized praying ! I fear that it is like praying 
that guilt, and even a whole life of it, may feel no 
enduring remorse, that sin may not be followed ty 
sorrow, that vice may leap at once to the rewards of 
virtue, that the sword which a man has plunged into Iris 
bosom may not wound him, or that the envenomed 
draught he has taken may not poison ! I fear that it 
is as if we should take our station on the banks of the 
mighty river that is pouring its accumulated waters 
into the ocean, and pray that they may turn back to 
their fountain-head ; or as if we should gaze upon the 
descending sun in heaven, and pray that he may st^nd 
still in Ids course ! I tremble with a strange misgiving, 
as if it were a praying not to God, but against God ! 
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For, what is this prayer? It cannot harm ub 1 
make the inquiry now, before that crisis cornea 
What u this prayer? It is a prayer that tlie flow a 
moral habits may turn back to its source; that tM 
great course of moral causes and eilects may all I 
stopped ; that the great laws of the moral univen 
may all be suspended. It is praying against man* 
a. solemn declaration of holy writ. And will it- 
ask — will the prayer be heard ? Again I tremble sS 
that question again; my misgivings come over majf! 
I ask, but I know not what to answer. 1 know, 
filCt — I may conjecture and hope — but I know of y 
answer to that awfiJ question, unless it be in this m<>^ 
swAil language : — " Be not deceived" — it sounds likl 
^ warning in my ear — " be not deceived ; God i 
Mocked :" — man's indulgence may flatter him ; plat 
1&\e systems of his own devising may encourage liini 1 
tfO venture his soul wpon an easier way of salvation : 
fsd weaker bands than those of almighty justice might 
}tare been escaped, but — " God is not mocked ; for 
ffhatsoever a man sowetb" — not what he wishes 
f hen the seeds of sin are implanted, and have spning 
^g», have grown to maturity — I cannot read it so^ 
^Mt, "whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 

■ , Tell me not the oft-repeated tale of a death-bed 
repentance. I turn to it an incredulous ear. What 
does it amount to, even when it comes with the kindest 
^timony of partial affection ? Alas ! it is doubtful, 
*ren in its utmost latitude, and in the moment when it 
flaims our utmost sympathy. For what is it ? It is, 
(bat the subject of this charitable judgment was will- 
ing to die, when to die was inevitable ; that he sought 



for iwdoi". w*«» be /elt that he iii«»t be pardoned or 
perish in tiiit sins : tliat he prayed, but it was wlm 
AtkmU liave prayed; Ui&t he hoped,- ah ! he hoped 
wbeQ it hiwi become loo terrible to despair I - 

And now what is the resuU 1 What ia it that lis 
issue of all this feorrul, I cannot call it flattprit^. ex- 
perience tells us 7 What is the fact on which thi» 
^olema, conclusion, coaceniing the iaefficacT oC a 
death-bod reiieiiCance, rests ? In many cases it b 
revaaled only in another world, and is beyond onr 
scruUny. But when it Ja known, 1 b^ it maybe 
solemnly considered what it is, and what is its bear* 
ing on the hopes of a death-bed repentance*. TIm 
result is — and I speak, let it be repeated, of a fact— 
the result is almost without exception, in cases wher^ 
llie subject of such experience recovers, that he returiw 
lo his old habits of living, without any, or any bilt 
a very slight and temporary change. In many such 
iastances, where the experience has been very bright 
and convincing, ihe individual retains no recoUeetion 
of anything he said, or was supposed to* have felt. 
It was all a dehrium. The moral state, aa well a> 
the mental state, was all delirium. And there is tW' 
much reason to fear that, all such experience is a moral 

delirium, at best. 1 would not willingly disturb, 

for one moment, the peace of a fond and anxious tVieod- 
ship. I will not speak of the state of those who are 
dead, but I must speak of the dangers of those who 
are living. And surely, if there are any, this ^de.of 
the retributions of eternity, who could most fearfuUy 
warn you not to postpone religion to a dying hour,it 
would be those who have hung with anxious walcbj 
around the last hours of the disobedient i 
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kigious, and h&ve trembled, and prayed, and wept fdifl 
ir welfare ! W 

My friends, I have only time to present to you and tM 
lyself one practical question ; are we habitually reaSm 
1 dief The question, my brethren, is not whethera 
we expect to be ready at some future time. It is nofl 
thether we mean to be ready. It ia not whetheffl 
« are making the most solemn promises to mirselviw 
lat we will, some time, set about the preparation fOM 
lat great hour. But the question is; are wo readjn 
n it now ? Are we habitually ready ? Are we coHM 
Vinced that we are to be judged, not by some ima«9 
ifHiary life which we intend, and intend, and for evefl 
Intend to lead, and which we never do lead, becauSn 
«W xta always intending it — are we convinced, I saJ^S 
be judged, not by that imaginary liM 
Vbich we are for ever intending to lead, but by thm 
Ufa whieb we are now actually living? Have WM 
^en up the folly of expecting to do anything Itfl 
foture which we will not do now ; of expecting to dBH 
that in Bickness which we cannot do in health ; of esH 
peeting to do that in death which we cannot do iAl 
life? Are we doing juat as much to prepare as if thai 
jitdgment were lo depend on what we are doing — ftfl 
it is to depend on what we are doing, and doing, anfl 
dmng, through the whole of life — aa much, I say, as m 
the judgment were to depend on these hourly deeoM 
trtnob we are now performing, on these momentai^ 
ftelinfrs which we are now chei-ishing? If not, thm 
tbere ought to be a revolution in our lives — call in 
OOnversion, regeneration, a change of heart — I ca^ 
not by what name; but I aaythat there ought to bvl 
|k revolution in our livVs, of such magnitude adjH 
k3 J 
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morneiit, ffi^ fl>e etemal judgment only (*an dtlcm 
Arc we, tlipn, habitually ready to die? If'S^ 
habitually, we iievcr are, Tor religion is a habit, 
not habitually, if not at least habitually making our- 
selves ready, there is reason to fear Ihaf wo never shaB 
be; for life— do you not perteive ? — is a tissue of 
thoughts, purposes, and feelings, which is growing 
stronger as it lengthens, so that the tlisincli nation to 
prepare for death is growing every moment, wMe 
everj' moment t^e time for it lessens. 

TTiere is a vague notion — for it is The hope of all that 
death will not break into the midst of life — a vague no- 
tion, with many, of retiring in advancing years from 
ihe cares and business of life to make this preparation, 
which involves great and hazardous mistake. They 
seem to think that the heart will become pure, anil 
spiritual, and heavenly, a.s the state of life becoioKs 
quiet and free from the urgency of worldly cares. De- 
lusive expectation 1 — as if all growth in nature wei^ttOt 
most vigorous amidst calm and silence: asif.'iti'Gle 
manner, the rooted passions of the soul were nWBi^y 
to grow stronger and more stubborn amidst the'sQ^i^ 
and quietude of dechning years ! What is ffie feiS? 
Did you ever see selfishness, or avarice, or a wot^dly 
mind lose its accristomed power In such cirCumstaWiB!? 
On the contrary, we know— who has not witne^e3%^d 
and striking instances of it ? — we know that nottiiDg is 
more common than for avarice and worldline* tb fiiid 
strength in leisure and freedom in retirement; ttfat 
they fix a stronger grasp upon the decaying Ihbulttes, 
and fling their icy bonds over the soul amidst" t!ie 
winter of age. As well might the Ethiopian cbange 
his complexion by retiring from the scorching sun to 
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his shaded hut: as soon might the Jeopard lose his 
spots barely by plunging into the solitudes of the wil- 
<ierne3s, when the flood could not wash them away.— ■— 
The waters of death are not waters of ablution, but 
rather do they give the colouring and complesion to 
our destiny. They are not a slow and oblivious stream, 
.but rather a rushing torrent that bears us away be- 
fore we are aware. Death comes suddenly to all. It 
does break sooner or later into the midst of life. It 
comes at a time when we think not. It comes, not 
when all our plans are ready for it ; not with harbin- 
gers and prophecies and preparations ; not with a heart- 
Ihrilling message, saying, " Set thy house in order, 
p>r this year thou shall die ;" no voice is in the infec- 
tious breath of the air that brings contagion and death 
(With it; no coming step startles us when disease is 
approaching ; no summoning hand knocks at the gate 
jffhte, when its last dread foe is about to enter its 
jjdark and guarded passages ; no monitory conviclidn 
r^within, says, " This month, this week, I shall die!" No, 
^t Eomes at a time when we think not ; it comes upon 
^fa unprepared hour, unless our life be preparation ; it 
\ finds us with all our faults, with all our sins about us ; 
yjt finds us that which life has made us — finds us such 
I ^ the very action, habit, and spirit of life have made 
t us— and bids us die such as we lived ! 
„ Wto of you will meet his end when he expects it ? 
j^Pcrhaps not one. Or, if you should, how solemn a 
•jinessage would you address to the living ! Who of us 
-Jiasj in our own apprehension, been brought to such a 
^crisis, but has had thoughts which no language can 
„Utter on this momentous concern ? We felt that then 
"was not the time to prepare. "Oh! not now — not 
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here!'* is the language of the dying man, as with brok^ir 
utterance, and the failing and faltering breath of life 
he testifies his last conviction, *' Not now — not here, is 
the place or the time to prepare for death !" And he 
feels, too, that all.which the world oontidns vanishes 
into nothing compared with this preparation! Are 
we then prepared ? — ^uot by a preternatural or extra- 
vagant state of feeling ; not by glooms, nor by rap- 
tures, nor by any assurance, nor by any horror of 
mind ; but by the habitual and calm discharge of our 
duty, by labours of kindness, by the spirit of devo^ 
tion, by a temper of mind kindred to that heaven 
which we hope to enter ? Are we thus ready^ every 
day, every hour? On the exchange, in the office, in 
the study, in the house, and by the way ; in the work* 
shop, and in the field, are we ever ready ? '^ Blessed 
are those servants, whom the Liord when he cometh 
shall find watching; and if he shall come in the 
second watch or in the third watch, and find them so, 
blessed are those servants." 
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ON DELAY IN RELIGIOK, 



Thits answered Felix when Paul " reasoned of rigli«i I 
t^usness, and temperance, and judgment to comej^li J 
Sq impressive was (he expostulation, that, as vre s 
t^d, " Felix trembled ;" and yet ao strong was 1 
Ifrve of indulgence and ease, that, though sliaken I 
tlje terrors of conscience, he could say, " Go thy w 
for this time ; when I have a convenient season, In 
call for thee." 

This, ray friends, is not a solitary instance i 
iliatory of human conduct, Felix, the easy sensual 
the self-indulgent worldling, the negligent excuser o 
himself, has raore followers, we must fear, than Paulj J 
^e fearless preacher. There are more to resist the | 
Voice of conscience than to urge its reproof. 

Yet there are times of admonition — even though ihe 
lips of every other teacher were silent — tliere are 
^mes of God's admonition that come to all. The 
Invents of life, or the fears of death, sometimes arouse 
4he most careless. The stem call of adversity com-i 
*iels attention ; or the time of escape from danger, of 
relief from sickness, or of full and overflowing proa- 
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perity, toiiohus wtih ing^enuoua feeling the minds of 
the roost Ihoiigbtlem. Tlif^re are seasons, too, of more 
than ordinary retlection. The coiivictioa sometime 
comes with power — we hardly know whence it conus 
^thal our lifr is hasting away, and that but littlti 
timu is lefl to ful&i its duties, and to secure its bettet 
hopes ; or else conscience — like the preacher in oui 
text — conscience comes forth from its prison of loog 
confinement and silence, and reasons with the giultj 
hoart of righteousness, and temperance, and jitdgmmt 
to come, till it trembles. Alas ! that these eventful 
hours and moments should glide away like other mo- 
menta and hours of life, and be lost in the tide of com- 
man affairs and events ! Yet it is even so. The greatest 
and most solemn feedings of the human heart may pass 
away, and leave no deeper trace than its most idle 
fancies. Felix trembled ; and Agrippa anerwards 
said in the same judgment-hall, to the same preacher, 
" Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christiau ;" and 
yet these declarations are not the record of the lises 
of these men, but the record of one awfij moment. 
Again the world nisbed in with its cares and pleasures; 
again indulgence pleaded and pride flattered ; and the 
moment — the moment of promise and of peril — ^was 
lost, — lost never to be recovered ; never to be recalled, 
perhaps, till the great judgment shall reveal its un- 
speakable solemnity and consequence. 

And do you ask how it is that the most precious 
moments of our earthly existence are thus lost ; how 
it is that the embryo purposes of duty are destroyed; 
how it is that what are seemingly the very epochs of 
our improvement; bow it is that the fairest signals of 
hope become the monuments of our shame and con- 
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deifitiatidn ? I answer, in the l^guage of all 
]^i(*fence and of all acriptui^, the reason 
ftmnd in the plea of delay. It 13 not because any 
fesofves upon sinning anil suffering the penalty, but* 
is because every one is promising future amendmei 
It is ftot because the human heart can boldly and im» 
fteratiTely silence the "strongmonitions" of conscience, 
bnt because it can evade them — because it can say to 
■ tfach one of them, successively, " Go thy way for thii 
fiitte. Go thy way, not for ever ;" that were too feas 
ftj to say ; " not for ever — oh no : I will call thee baM| 
Otgain ; when there is a convenient season I will call 
ffii* thee; but go thy way for this time." :•■ 

" Let lis, then, endeavour to spread out a little t!fl 
{(tea of delay, and consider in some particulars M 
fetture. 'fH 

' Tn the path of transgression the traveller is alwajn 
ih straits of diflicuUy, which urge him forward, ^1 
%8(y on eilher side is hedged up, and to his own am 
Ipyehension he is always put under the necessity^ 
proceeding. Now this would render him extrem^R 
Urteasy, and would be quite intolerable, indeed, if tWs 
l^e vrere never to be any better. But though hejH 

Ashing on in a narrow and headlong passage, itS 
iilways descries a point before him, where, to the ejtt 
6f his imagination, the path becomes wider ; some fn 
and tranquil spot, where he will have leisure to pamM 
and consider. There is never— tliere never waa-Jj 
ttiere neter will be — a course of sinful indulgence,^ 
of ainftii neglect, but it has, and for ever will haniu 
taarked out somewhere in its progress, the more eaM 
iott season. There is always a period, but it>iB 
' liefer preaent— there is always a period comtrtg whM 
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lomptaiion b to inlennit iia power; when tlw «(>tr' 
besetting obstacles to present duty are to be wiUi* 
drawn. " It is ti-ue." says the victim o£ procraatint* 
tiou, " it 19 Uue that religion i& a thing whieh ouglH Ift 
be atlviided to, and miiBt bo ; it is tnie, for iry<*nffi, 
that this act of piety, or benevolence, ought. Is ln{eii> 
formed, or that extravagance or indulgence ought p- 
be laid ai>idf^, but a number of circuiustancesi" hs «^ 
'• for the present render it particularly inconveniaot, Jn, 
a little time things will change for the better, and l^ 
tho matter shall most assuredly be attondoii to." 
Or else some eiil habit — this very procrastioatJOBi 

indeed, becomes a habit, and one of the most fatal hot 

some habit of sensual vice is stealing upon the niSBt 
who yet maintains an outward decency ; and h« ia- 
tends to maintain it. No man in the world less intends 
to become the victim of \iolent passion, and vile pro- 
fligacy. But now is not the convenient BeasoD to 
reform. When this time of trouble or of provocation 
has passed by, for which, at present, he says, '■ some 
solace is needed, or some indulgence Is lawful,'' then 
the evil is to be manfully resisted. Or perhaps the 
subject of duly is viewed on a larger scale. There an 
many who foej thai they ought to do much mora to 
prepare for a future state tlian they have been wont to 
do. They feel tlial they are not yet Christians ; tliai 
religion is not with them the concern of chief iniereati 
that prayer ia not their pleasure ; tliat God is not the 
supreme object of love, and feai-, and obedience. 
Something is yet to be done. They are yet to praVi 
and to care for the soul. They do not intend to le^ve 
the world in total neglect of the great and euhtinw 
purpose for which they were sent into it, They dan 
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not m»t the God of life and of judgment thus. BM 

lor the present, the cares of this world, or the de(»4Hl 

fulness of richeR, or the lusts of other tiling, choMl 

the feeble purpose, and render it fruitless. The pleMl 

sures of youth awhile plead for delay in religion ; thefl 

the business of manhood takes up the excuse ; aiM 

bequeaths it, in turn, to the infirmities of age. ^dH 

circumstances admit llie promise ; none favour thH 

performance of it. There is a time of leisure stM 

tranquillity for meditation and prayer; there is'li 

convenient time ; but it is for ever to come. In futiM 

rity with the^e persons — in fiiturity, not in presem 

action — is all the hope of salvation, Biit futurity U 

eternal. It can promise for ever, and never be f^M 

quired to perform. Q 

Such is the plea of delay. Let us now proceed fl 

consider, in the nest place, how it ought to be r^ 

garded. And here let me obser\e, that I am nciff 

speaking In this discourse merely to a class of persontf 

whOj in the language of our pulpit, are called sinn^'» 

I would speak to all, be they called sinners or ChriM| 

tians, who are conscious that they are delaying to tn 

anything- which they ought to do. And there are thp(i|J|! 

characters under which, I think, this hahil of miA^ 

wUl appear to you. The plea of delay is one fraugb|0 

I with guilt, delugknt, and danger, V 

I 1 . First, it is a plea fraught n-ith guilt. It is an inJI 

I «9(cumible plea. It is by the very acknowledgment flq 

I him who employs it — it is emphatically pleadiii|f 

I guilty ; for it imphes the knowledge of duty, aald 

I the deliberate purpose to violate it. It is not sinniiUfl 

I through haste, ignorance, or mistake. It is not siiM 

1 loing, and afterwards confessing it ; but it is a caae ilfl 
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which confession goes before tb» act. It is not reason* 
ing away the conviction of duty ; but it is admitting 
aott violating it in the same moment. The languif e 
of the procrastinator is In terms like these; " 1 know 
that thin is niy duty," — For if he docs not admit tlie 
obligation in question, why does he excuse himself/ 
why tiul say at once, this is not my duty, and I shaU 
not perform it ? — hia language, then, is, *' I know that 
tills is my duty ; I know that my Maker has com- 
manded it ; 1 know that his commands relate to tlie 
present moment, and to every moment of my radst- 
enc«; but yet" — but what? we are ready to exclaim 
— does he in express terms refuse obedience ? Dow 
he absolutely say, *' I will not perform it ?" No, not 
absolutely, but he virtually says it in the plea of delay. 
He resolves to neglect the command of God, thoi^ 
ho would not dare to utter the resolution. He resolves 
to neglect the command of God, though he would not 
dare, with the slightest whisper, to breathe the resolu- 
tion into the ear of his neighbour. But remember, 
my friend, that the language which God regards, is 
not the language of the lips, but of the heart and 
the life. And if he who knew nol, and did conuait 
things worthy of punishment, shall suffer for it ; what 
shall be the lot of him who knew his Lord's will, 
who confessed the duty he owed, and prepared not 
himself ? 

" Had I not come and spoken unto them," said our 
Saviour, " they had not had sin, but now they have no 
cloak for their sin." Had not Felix heard Paul, bacl 
he not been convinced of righteousness and judgment 
to come, he would have had less to answer for. But 
the plea of delay involves in It the very sentencs rf 



ni(!lemiiation ; a sentence, which he who uses it, \ 

B rery act pronounces against himself. 
' II. The second characteristic of the plea of delayB 
I its delusiveness. 

It would be too much, perhaps, to say that it is a 
Ifthitely insineere. None, probably, use it with t 

ret understanding that it is an artifice. Men, 
Mher to be supposed, are its honest dupes. 
incerely ima^ne that the time of promised amem 

fnt will come. 

Now, herein consists the delusion ; not only tl 
I Utterly improbable that the time ever will com 
but that it is rendered more improbable by this v 
promise that it shall come. This very expectation t 
being religious by and bye, is, iu fact, the greatest p 
aible occasion for despondency. And so long a 
promised and resolved upon, the thing itself, of cours 
oen never take place. The spirit of the promise, 
long aa it exists, forbids the very hope of amendmei 

For thus I reason. Why cannot the wicked n 
turn from his wicked way now ^ Why cannot t 
vicious man dash from his lips the deadly cup, iki 
moment ? Why cannot the profane man cease to \ 
late the sacred name of his Maker from henceforth lH 
Why cannot the man who is delaying the great dupj 
and interest of life, be^n a course of religious virtui 
and piety this very day, this very hour ? Is it becauarf I 
hie balHts, his passions, his desires are adverse ? With- 1 
out doubt this is the reason. Now, in the name of a 
Aiot is true and rational, let it be asked — are thei 
evil habits, and passions, and desires to become i 
IhvOurable to virtue and purity by indulgence ? Is tJ 
veteran sinner more likely to turn than the striplin 
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nifriMf Is an avenion to religion, or- to any part ef 
itvtopntyer, to watchfulness, to etrict -riitue ; iSBtuA 
an aversion to be conciliated by being indulged and 
msde habitual ? Will you pamper the> pat^^ions into | 
aelf-dpnial ? Will you exaspCTato an evil tenippr info | 
genfk'ness and kindness ? Will you throw up thertim 
to sin, under a notion that you may, by and bye, mot« 
ea^ly rcalrjin it? 

Now mark the complicated delusion. It ia diffinill 
to reform a wrong habit or to establish a right ona at 
{Mresent, and therefore it is deferred ; deferred, let itW 
remembered, precisely because it is difficult. Delay, 
at every moment, increases the difficulty. Meanwhile 
the mind reposes with self-complacency on its ^peclonn 
purposes; and at last, it is probable, to complete the 
deception, pleads, in extenuation of its sins, the vety 
purposes which it has violated. ' 

I There is a strange fatality attending all moral delin- 
quency, all irreligion, in every form of it. To the 
transgressor diings ne\-er— no, they never appear as 
they arc. In the course of sin, or of sinful neglect, for 
instance, every human being believes himself to be an 
exception from all others. " I know, indeed," aays |J» 
anxious delayer of iiis duty, " that the time fur amend* 
ment has never come to thousands who expected K as 
I do; hut mine is to be a different lot. There are tnany 
days yet before me, and I intend, 1 am resolved, OM 
day to pursue a different course. I do not intend to 
die as I live." Thus he is led on by the illnsiona of 
hope till he is beyond the reach of this world's great 
probation. Millions have walked in that way to llie 
regions of moral perdition, yet he is persuaded there 
is something in his case to distinguish it from them aii. 
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jltncl every one of those millions, he knows, entertained 
) same persuasion; but their failure does not shake 
his conlidence. 

Of tills miserable delusion the case related in 
text, with the cireurastancea, furnishes a striking 
ample. Felix heard the vtuce of truth and was troubli 
CooBcience spoke within him and would not be utter! 
silenced. He felt — O how solemn with a man 
■visitation and the hour of coascience I — he felt that the 
call must be answered. He felt that he must do some- 
tlung. And how does he meet this necessity — thiq 
great, this self-enforced necessity ? What ansi 
does he return to the message ? Alas ! he 
with apromwe .' He says to him who brought it, 
ihy way for this time !" The preacher retired. Whyil 
you 'are ready to ask, did not the very sound of hi 
parting steps carry alarm to the breast of this anxioutf) 
iBquirer ? Ah ! it was that delusive promise, "when 
have a convenient season 1 will call for thee." Wi1 
this-tie regained his peace of mind, and life passed 
as before. In pride, in pleasure, in popular favoi 
Felix forgot the lonely captive. Day succeeded to dai 
«Bd month lo month ; but we hear no more of the fatdl 
f -3a>hmiise. But what do we hear ? Why, thai this samti 
I ^lan, this Felix, two years after, " to do the Jews if 
pleasure." contrary to what he knew to be the dictate! 
of justice and humanity, "left the preacli 
in prison." Thus ended the promi.se of Felix; anA 
I Aus, with scarcely an exception, end alt pleas of del 
ft religion. 
U^But do they result in simple mistake ? Is it 

f the case that the delaying sinner deceipOB 
No, my frienda, delusion in matters of 
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if duty 
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i» Munething worse tban inietiike — it is injury of the 
most alanuiDg kind. 

III. This leads me to the third remark; rix. tlw 
the pleaofdi?Uiy is dangerous. Its danger has almdy 
in part appeared, but it claims farther attention. 

It ouf^hl 1o be conaidered, not only tliat the b^tof 
procrastination is nothiog else but a habit of deceinng 
ourselves, but that it is above all others fatal. Itvm 
bad enough to postpone our duty, and withal to de- 
lude ourselves ; but to be morally deceived in bang 
deluded, to make the fair promise of better things tile 
very lure to perdition, to make ourselves the more 
easy when we are doing the more wrong, to mufle 
and to keep out of sight the deadly weapon only that 
it may strike a more secret and a more fatal blow; 
there is something in this that is well fitted to shock 
and alarm us. Yet this is the simple statement of 
what is true iu the case of every man who delays to do 
what he knows that he ought to do. The direct way 
to make the inclination to sinful indulgence rtiinous, b 
to flatter ourselves with the promise of atnendmeDl. 
There is nothing— for I must repeat and insist upoii 
this observation — there is nothing so completely ^tal 
lo every reasonable prospect of being religious, aa this 
promise to be religious at some future time, if il 
were not for this there might be some hope. 

But this promise of amendment is specious. Il 
seems to take off tlie boldness and impiety of traiu- 
gression. 

This paltering with conscience amuses and stupifie^ 
it at the same time. It were infinitely better to say — 
Ibr bold and impious aa it may seem it would be say- 
jag the tnith — " 1 da oot obey the commands of God, 



Ktod I irhaU 
^Riect to be 
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id I shall not : I am not a, Christian, and I do not ex- 



it to be one; I have no reason to think that 



my 



I feeiiitga or habits are to be changed by being cherished; 
1 sball probably — without an immediate eadeavour to 
amend — shall probably be, (en or twenty years hence, 
«nly more decidedly and habitually what I am nowj, 
I shall almost certainly die as I am now living." Thoh^ 
my friends, is the plain and sober truth ; and if tfaif 
conscience could awake to its full and its fe^rhil i 
port, it would not be easily lulled again into the sIm 
«f death. 

Withal, and to complete the danger of delay, 1 
work of evil habils is imperceptible and speedy. Then 
ia blindness in the way, and it is ever terminated by'l 
fearful precipice. < ( ■ 

The progress of gross vice, and its end, are an illufr f 
tration of the progress of all sin. The man who if I 
plunging into vicious habits will admit to you, perhapt^V 
that the consequences, if he goes on, are tremeudoi^f 
Consequences ? Let them be tremendous. What I 
that to him ? What has lie to do with consequencesif ■ 
He does not mean to reach them. He has no intenti^l 
fit' proceeding so far. A httle indulgence can do b£tt^ 
no harm, and it is a very different thing — ia it not ?— 
very difierent thing from being grossly sottish ai 
vile. Tliat he is determined he never will be. H« J 
I tfcannot resolve to leave off just now, and he cannot! 
lethat it is at all necessary. He surely hus the power! 
{ of free choice, and he can stop when ho plea 
Perhaps he is resolved that be will do so, aller he ha| I 
seeded to a certain extent. He is not so bbnd a 
U|lis friends think he is, and as some good people and I 
l.kotne worthy preachers would represent. He know J 
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mII that you (tan trll him. He claims one distimtiDB 
at Irnat iimoiig the vicious. He U not a feol. Hei) 
not wit)unit bis ttiou^bte. 

Thud h<> reasons ; and while he ivBsons. habil 
Ntraiigthfns 1 and niin ov^rtakra bim bprore fae i* 
aware. Hih rpputalton is suddenly gonr ; disease hat 
wcrelly sapped tb*- foundations of his tirniness sm! 
ottvngth; and death sui-prises hiin with its gbasilv 
visage before he is aware that be is d^cUsm^ 
fi-om the path of health, and enjo^-tnent. and life. 
" He that being often reproved hardeneih his nt^ 
shall stiddeniy be destroyed, and that without 
remedy !'' 

Besides, if the plea of delay were not thus hazard- 
ous ; if it did not appear qs if invented on purposr 
to ensure the ruin of its victim; if it were ever so 
proniiHUig; if the work of evil heibits were not » 
imperceptible and speedy; still there is the dan- 
ger of a total uncertainty about the contiauance of 
life. If you should appoint a time when yo\i are to 
commence thai belter life of piety and prayer d 
which you are thinking, that time may be too late. 
The expected day will come, indeed ; liut it may shiiii^ 
upon your grave. For what is your lite ? It is a VK^vat, 
that appearelb for a little time, and then vanishelll 
away. I have seen it rise ; the beam of morning kitt- 
died it ; but the beam that kindled, dissolved ajtdtlJa- 
sipated it lor ever ! Such \g life. It appeareth for a 
little time ; and the only certainty about the length of 
its actual continuance is, thai it is totally uncertaia 
To-morrow's sun may melt it away. A breath of wind 
may scatter it. The touch of death may at any moment 
dissolve it. At any moment, tliis phantom lil'e may 
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tappear, and eternity break in upon the delusiof 

a of promised amendment. 

And is this brief and hasty hour of our being the 

n for delay ? Do we employ ourselres in delays 

whan we have hardly time to act ? Do the alreadr 

trail and dying delta/ their preparation for sickness aoAi. 

death ? l( some thousands of years were allotted w 

tH on eai'th there m.ight be a shoir of reason— and yttR 

if what we have said be true, only a Mhow of reason ■ - j M 

deferring. But what shall we think of it when thdU 

time is all too short for resolution and for action 1 I 

And yet, perhaps, with some of us, the period of liftu 

that is past has been up to this time a period of delayn 

We have, many of ns, not been more religious an^l 

devout, more correct and virtuous, more humble, IdndM 

and forbearing, more faithful and blameless in aftj 

the commandments and ordinances of the Lord, no%| 

because we never intend to be so, but because we anu 

delaying to be so. We are still saying to consciencqM 

Mid to the command of God, and lo all the kind aBM 

aU the awful messages of Providence, " go thy way lata 

thia time." M 

When shall this inexpressible — 1 had almost sai^M 

I tkis insufferable — folly of indecision bo given up^ 

When will men cease to seal their destruction undeW>J 

I the promise of escaping it ? There are but two statsfc 

^ of mind ontliis subject that can for an instant stanikl 

I the teat of reason — either to resolve never to lead a lifih] 

mOt piety and virtue, or to begin that life this vei^B 

■idsy. Any other course is such manifest infatuation ^1 

KdBnnot in reason be entertained for a moment. An^l 

■'^«adful as the alternative to the right choice is, U 

■ would press every mind to it, 1 would throw eveiv 
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to that 
nuzessHB. ^vcncL wdL mc f^Em fi& its hand to 




TSknoA . MJonzR" "«. "bsL ie^ mc mv looser of a 

to TOur 
soft en-' 
jMm maus^ BT ni.HBifi »^iBK K Ml of such. 
I T^ liis saBasr ik sbtt hbc adBnm nsson: audi 
-sn' — 3BSQTVS n j i igji. IBK^ "wiigMMif ise mam' f— or take 
'tiif uiEzmiss: laoBn: nrnsniciiiL ', 
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^AB^UMENTS FOR gENEWED DILIGENCE IS RELIGION. iV 
(Preaelwi] on the last S&bbath of the year.) 



Romans XIII. 11. And that, knowing the time, that now iti| 
high time tu awake out of sleep, 



Sin is here compared to a sleep. It is the sleep of | 
the soul ; the sleep not of the senses, for they are often | 
in these circumstances intensely alive and awake 
their objects — but the sleep of the soul. It is the in- j 
sensibility, the lethargy, the death-like stupor of the J 
higher, the moral, the immortal nature. In this slec 
of the soul there is the same insensibility to spiritui 
things as in natural sleep there is to natural thingt 
To the natural sleeper all the objects around him, 
they ever so interesting, and splendid, and wonderful^ 
all that would otherwise occupy his hands, or engagi 
his thoughts, or delight his vision ; all the voices of a 
live and stirring life around him ; all the ministrations 
, of nature ; all the magnificence of heaven ; to him are 
I no more than if they were blotted out of existence. 
I 'He sees not, he hears not, he feels nothing, he pursues 
I nothing; he hasnodesires,norfears, nor hopes; though 
I crowded world of objects, and interests, 
«hange3, and operations, is all about him, and heaveqj 



retched orer 1 
) the insen- | 
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tlironged with all its glorious spheres, is stretched o 
him, yet ihey are no more to him than to 1 
mUo clod. — So it is with t)ie moral sleeper. Tbew 
r>a world of moral realities, Interesting, glorious, anil 
ivoudvrful ; there is a world of spiritual via io as and 
t'oices all around him ; but to his ear, and his eye, and 
)iis htfirl, and his consciousness, 'they are nothing. 
Though these realities of spiritual life and beaaiy, 
these glories of the spiritual nature and of the ever- 
lasting gospel, are fairer and richer than all the trea- 
sures of earth, and brighter than all the splendours of 
heaven, yet he sees not this, and he believes it ooC 

Are not Tnany thus asleep ? Are they not all ^r^Autd 
us, reposing in bowers of worldly ease, stretched oa 
touches of worldly indulgence, lulled by the viol of 
pleasure, fanned by breezes of prosperity, bewildered 
by phantoms of ambition, or darkly and blindly alnig- 
gling with evils, with trials, and with sorroiva, yet<dl 
sunk more or less deeply in this deathlike sLumber of 
the soul ? Let us putsue the inquiry and the com- 
parison. 

The moral, like the natural sleepet^ has dreams. 
And he dreanis of realities. Yes, the great realities- 
heaven and hell, the soul's worth, and treasiire, and 
destiny, and danger, — to many a man are nothing but 
dreams. They pass before him, like the visions of the 
night ; but they engage no waking energy, nor earnest 
or constant pursuit. The vision of religious tnitb 
and olyects is sometimes, perhaps, awful and alarming ; 
but still, though disturbed aiul partially awakened, he 
is asleep ; his mind is aroused oidy to momentary 
consciousness ; only enough aroused to say, ; 
feel relieved by saying, "it is a dream," He is J 
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f hat the impression does not last with him. He shak^ 
irom him the transient sense of these realities, as if 
they were the merest delusions. Yes, to the moral 
sleeper, the connexion oT the future wilh the present. 
the liasue of these daily thoughts and feelings, that Lb 
tiuiding tiira to Future welfare or woe — the web of di 
tiny — is but " such stuff as dreams are made of." ''i 
The moral steeper, too, like the natural, is not only 
disturbed, or perchance delighted, with the visions (# 
his sleep, but he is somethnes more fully awakened', 
The strong hand of affliction is laid ujion him, or the 
^ugh hand of danger shakes him from his deep slunt' 
hers ; or his fellow -sleeper, perhaps, begins to awake 
and to arouse himself, and he is partially awakened' : 
but he dislikes the interruption ; he is angry and peevish ' 
at the disturbance, or he feebly promises, saying, — Iq | 
tne words which an ancient prophet, as if he wertr, 
indeed, a prophet for all future time, hath pat into tlw I 
month of just such a sleeper — saying, " a liltle morfe 1 
sieep, a little more slumber; I will awake soon;" anti I 
then he sinks into a still deeper repose, from whic^ 1 
K may be, nothing but the shock of death will ever ] 
grouse him ! 

; For, ii not the sleep of sin — uotivithstanding thefc \ 
interruptions and these dreams — u not the sleep of si 
rtill heavy upon him, who is, after all, insensible to j 
itruth, insensible to spiritual objects and affections, 
insensible lo sin ilaelf ? There is that in every man's 
^^fceart which should make him sigh, and weep, and ] 
^remble ; and is he not morally asleep if he is insen- 
^ble to it ? — if he does not arouse him.self to contend ' 
,;Bgaui8t his spiritual foea, to watch over his moral 
*nialadiesj to keep his too much and loo long neglected 
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heart with all diligence ? There is that, also, witKn 
every man which should' make him rejoice and glory— 
the power and privilege which God gives him of re- 
covery to nrtne, and piety, and heaven — the traces of 
a divine original— the spark which, kindled, may glow 
and brighten for ever ; — yes, it is that which shorald 
make him rejoice, and hope, and aspire ; which should 
bow him to awe, and melt him to thanksgiving ; which 
should make him feel that he has within him a trust 
and a treasure more honourable and precious than all 
the goods and distinctions of the world. And if he is 
insensible to all this ; if he does nothing for his inward 
welfare ; if he docs not watch nor strive ; if he does not 
even fear or pray ; is he not, in regard to that pre- 
cious, that better nature, asleep ? Does not the soul 
sleep when its truest and noblest interests are the in- 
terests most of all left out of sight and neglected ? Is 
not the eye of the soul closed, and its ear heavy with 
slumber, when it sees and hears nothing of all that 
which should most of all arouse, and awe, and glad- 
den, and transport it ? 

Perhaps some may think that the picture is over- 
drawn ; and, for the spiritual condition of many, we 
may hope that it is. And we do not say, you will 
observe, that in any the sleep is profound and undis- 
turbed ; but, nevertheless, how deep it is we may not 
properly apprehend, because we do not consider wha^ 
it is to be properly awake to the soul. 

What is it to be awake to the soul? — Let us 
see what it is to be awake in worldly things. How 
clear is the vision of men when directed to their out- 
ward interests ! How keenly do they discriminate- 
how accurately do they judge — how eagerly do they 
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^Hpursue ! It needs no sabbaths, qo set times, to mec| 
^llgle on stocks, and bargains, and speculations. 
I Ftceds no sermons to reniind men of these thin| 

£very sense, and member, and faculty is awake, av0 1 
alive, and intensely employed, in the earnest toil and! 
competition of life. Here are no faint impressiopi^ I 
oo dim perceptions, no doubts, no objections, no ev% I 
sions. To the ivorldly, it may be said — to those i^H 
the worldly who now liear me, I may say — you apf T 
all inquiring how you shall do more and gain mon^f^ 
not excusing yourselves, and striving to do the lea 
that will satisfy yoitr own minds ; not excusing yom 
selves, and putting off business, as you put off duta 
upon your neighbour ; and saying it may be propt 
for this, and that, and the other man, to go fbrwacc^'l 
and do business, and get gain. No, you grasp at ihf | 
bare chance of worldly profit. You step manfully 
,4brward, not waiting for others, not walking timidly 
ADii doubtfully, and straining your eyes to detect, on 
every side, shapes of evil and danger, as men who we 
half-asleep. No ; you are not irresolute, nor doubl 
ful, nor cowardly about these things, You have aftl 
Soar of pletlges, and promises, and forms of promiH&l 
|i& business ; no fear of bonds, and notes, and oovo- 1 
,n&nts, in transactions where the whole heart is J 

Many have not hFilf enough fear of theafel 

But, alas ! bow djfterent from all this wakeful zed,* 
^nd activity, and readiness, and forwardness, and 
ucourage, and manly decision, is the ordinary pursuit 
.«f religious things ! Here, alas '. men have doubts. 
Tbey do not see things clearly ; they are afraid of 
^me evil lying in wait ; they are afraid of forms 



and corc-nonts, aiid »acrEun«ntal vows ; they dotAt 
about prayer ; thry dotiltl about public worsUvt 
thpy question whelber ihey shall not g^et just M 
much good at home; above all, they doubt about 
nihgiuus undcrtakii)§[B. and efl'orts, and chiLrities. It 
i» tiuilf a matter of speculation, they Ihintc, whetW 
any good will be done. The case ia completely re- 
x-ersed from what it ia in worldly tilings. A specula- 
tion, there, is a grand chance for the acquisition of 
goods; hut, in religious things, the noblest chance 
liar infinite good to ourselves and others is but ■ 
doubtful speculation. Wf there is adventure. 6r ejt- 
peritncnt, or fipeculation here, a ihousand voices in 
raised against it; while the whole business of life U 
more or less a business of adventure and risk If kin 
proposed fo send the gospel to China or Hindomlan, 
why it is a great way off, and the people are b strange 
people, and the success is doubtful; but there is no 
difficulty in fitting out ships to send merchandise b 
China or Hiiidoostan. If it is proposed to form an 
association lo relieve and instruct the poor at home, 
the subject is environed with difficulties and doubts; 
but a company for speculation in golden mines or 
golden visions can be formed without difficulty aniil 
without prudence. 

"They that sleep," says the apostle, spODkiug Ifte'- 
rally, " sleep in the night." And is there not a 
spiritual night brooding over the minds of thousands ? 
There is nothing in the world so glorious as the per- 
fection of God ; there is nothing so near as liis pre- 
sence ; and yet how many hMbituallj walk in the 
sense and presence of everything but the ever-mani- 
fested and omnipresent Divinity ! Eyes have ther. 
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^■JpA they eee not ; and ears have they, but they hear 
^f fiot. They see all objects, but Bee them not as the 
I tokens of his power. They hear, but they hear n(* 
the voice of God. They hear ererythirg but th< 
cbUs that are made upon the soul— the calls of bb 
in^, and trial, and temptation, and warning, and eW-' 
couragement, that are all around them. They ma^lf 
Bverytliing in the paths of life but those directioiU(7 

(i^d commands, and exhortations, that constantly ad* 
dress themselves to the spiritual nature. They ssQ 
not, at every step, duties, mercies, privdeges, meairiHj 
of virtuous improvement, opportunities of uselulnt 
Cftrea of the soul to be taken, cares of other 
good and true welfare, dangers admonishing th< 
blessed hopes beckoning them onward, heaven "opi 
iag to tliem. They do not walk in the abiding 
tlie living sense of these things. 
^, This it would be, in some measure, to be awake 
the soul. But what it would be altogether, our 
peptioun of the soul and its interests are, perhaps, t(tA>* 
dull for us to tell, or to comprehend. WeJl may we 
auapect that our standard of religioua wakefulness ami 
diligence is far too low. Well may we suspect that 
we do not yet know what it is to be awake to all the 
glorious and affecting concerns of our moral and 
iumortal welfare; aud that, if we were thus once 
^wakened, everytliing in tliis world would appear m ii 
new light ; we should nee with new eyes, we shoidd 
apprehend with new seases, we should be aroused to a^' 
impression more profound and overwhelming than i 
this outward world has made upon us. If, indeed, 
can so strongly grasp this world ; if we can so strong) 
apprehend, aiid so eagerly pursue the mere forms 
l5 
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things, the vanities that ]>ert8h in the using, the trifled 
of a day ; with what ardour and intensity would the 
soul put forth its powers, when it once laid hold on 
realities! If the charms of pleasure can so fascinate 
men, how would the beauties of virtue enrapture 
them ! If glittering gold can so daazle them, how 
would they gaze, if they saw them, upon the riches of 
holy truth, and life, and immortality ! If the most on 
dinary good news can so delight them, what would the 
gospel do ! If earth can win and bind all their warm 
affections and sympathies, how would heaven bear 
away their thoughts to more delightful meditations^ to 
more holy friendships, to more blessed hopes, to more 
ineffable visions of beauty and beatitude, than all that 
this world ever unfolded, or offered, to its most ardent 
votaries ! Then would worldly desire, and love, and 
zeal be more than transformed; they would be re^ 
generated to new life and power. He upon whom 
this happy renewal of the soul should pass, would find 
that nobler energies had slept within him than he had 
before imagined to be a part of himself. He would 
come to feel that he had undervalued the gift of being< 
He would thank God, as he never before thanked him, 
for the blessing of existence, and the promise of im- 
mortality. 

But I must check myself in the course of these re- 
flections, to consider how urgent is the call for this 
awakening from the sleep of spiritual negligence, and 
stupidity, and death. 

" Knowing the time," says the apostle, '* that it is 
now high time to awake out of sleep." 

In the first place, then, if we intend ever to do more 
for our spiritual welfare, it is time that we were doing 
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it; it is noiotiaie that ne were doing it i auditma^jU 
the only time. If we eotertein tiie purpose of beiiflj 
more diligent in devotion, private cr public ; of kes 
ing a stricter watch over our consciences; of t 
e&ctually controlling sinful pasaions, and correctii 
siniiil habits ; of taking a more decided stand i 
versation, and avowal, and practice, as Christiana j 
is liigh time that tlie purpose was accomplished, t 
the work done. If we ever make amends for n 
or recompense for injury, or restitution of dishonc 
gains ; or would tender forgiveness to our enemy, 
heal the breaches of confidence, or tlie wounds t 
Dnkindness has given; or would comfort the i 
b'eesed and suffering ; or would send alms to the dee 
tute, to kindle the fire on the cold hearth, or to spre 
with our abundance the table of penury ; if we 
do anything of this, or aught else, that our conscieooi 
dictates, or our hand finds to do, let vs remember tlu 
there is no time to be lost, and tliat what we do i 
must do quickly. 
I In the next place, it is time, and it is high time, t 
we do our duly, whatever it is, inasmuch as it 
matter of the most pressing concern. Our soul's 
fare is to be secured, and it brooks not delay, 
very errand of life is to be done, and it must ni 
put o6F. Happiness and misery, heaven and hell, > 
Upon our decision ; and happiness and misery, b 
fend hell, are not things to be trifled with ! The 
aengers of Providence are around us ; blessings, affl 
loans, dangers, invite, admonish, threaten us; 
calls, good men entreat, Jesus hath lilted up ti 
I the ory of wisdom, and warning, and agony ; 
these are arguments and appeals that endure not n 
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aiataiice nor iusenaibiltly. Everyllui>g ie at sUke^j 
Uia trial of Uke soul is passing ; diligence oaly i 
uiiely abidoit: watohfulue^s only can bring it ton 
liappy issue j aud ue must uot sleep in fatal security I 

This is DO merely solenin and, at the sante time, 
iiliuieaniiig language. It is a serious, uuutlei'ftble 
lealily. Look within, and see if a trial is not tliere 
ttctuatly and liomly passing, between the riglil and 
th« wrong; between the happy aRectioas and Uw 
miserable ; between the spiritual and the sensual, the 
heavenly and the worKlly. What consequences are 
depending, future years, future ages, death, judgmenl, 
I'tenuty, only can tell. Oh ! that some otiier lan- 
guage than mortals use for mortal purposes might 
aid us to speak forth the might, the magnificence, the 
inimeusily of these themes! " Awake" — it is reason 
that calk, it h the better nature that pleads, it tsa 
voice aa auful as the trump of the angel of judgment, 
that cries — " awake, O thou tliat sleepeat, and arise 
from the dead 1" 

It is high time, in the third place, because too 
niucli time is already lost. With some, twenty years ; 
with some, thirty ; with some, forty, fifty years, have 
(HJSt ; and they liave done nothing eSectually for the 
soul's weH'are. So many years of promises, aud ex- 
cuses, and evasions, but uot one year, not one month 
of habitual prayers, and daily resistance of evil, and 
wakeful discharge of the great spiritual trust I They 
were lengthened out for this very end; and this, 
amidst all the activity of life, has been the only object 
habitually neglected. How blessed would have been 
the remembrance of these years, if they had all b 
devoted to virtue, to purity, aud heaven; 
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whole course had been a course of kind words, and 
Ipod deeds, and holy prayers ; if their brightening 
progress had gladdened the sorrowJul. and inspir^ilj 
the languid in virtue, and led and helpe<l i 
BRGpamental part of God's elect ;" if every step i 
them had brought the pilgrim of \-irtue and faitt 
nearer to the company of the faithful and blessed il 
heaven ! — the toil, and business, and pleasure of 1 
see<I not have paiised ; but that toil, and business, i 
])Ieasure might have been consecrated and blessed % 
a heavenly aim. 

- Can any being, claiming the attributes of reaa 
say, that compai-ed tvith this the case of spiritu 
indifference and sloth is not gloomy ? What should 4 
^link, if twenty years of our Ufe had been passed il 
blank and barren idiotcy ? And when we awaked li 
that stupor and sleep of the sonl, how should we r^i 
gard the time that had ihua passed? But, compared 
with twenty years of growing irreligion and vice, that 
lot ivould be a blessing. In that ease no blame could 
Bttacb, and no reproach would tbllow, and no retrifat 
tion would call the unhappy victim to its bar. TweiH 
years of sickness would be accounted a sad lot ; 
yet that might have saved the soul for ever. 
twenty years of spiritual maladies, to which no 1 
ing nor help has come ; twenty, thirty, forty yea 
vhich a tnan has grown no better — a common c 
most seriously fear — in which no holy princip 
action have been gained, no passions subdued, no o 
oiuoion with God has been sought, no preparation £ 
trouble, and sicknriss, and deatli has been made, i 
meetness for heaven has been acquired ! — truly, w 
might the Apostle say to his converts, " Let the tl 
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past suffice, wherein ye have- wrought the will of the 
Gentiles." Is it not — O negligent man! O siiiM 
sleeper !•— is it not enough ? Canst thou ask more time 
to be thus wasted and lost ? If thou canst, when will 
thy wakening be? When, and where ? If thou wilt 
not arise now from this spiritual lethargy, thy waken- 
ing may be when to all human view it is too late ; and 
where the last failing voices of mercy may arouse you 
only to horror €aid despair ! 

When and where I say not ; but this I know> that 
every hour of this awful repose is an hour of added 
peril. It is high time to awake from this sleeps in the 
fourth place, because there is infinite danger in it. 
Sleep, if thou wilt, on the brink of a precipice ; sleep 
on the mountain's brow^ with a yawning chasm be- 
neath you ; sleep on the sea-shore, when the roaring^ 
tide is coming in with a flood to overwhelm you ; but 
let no man sleep amidst the mountain precipices and 
chasms of this world's temptations ; let no man sleep 
amidst the whelming tides of passion. Those out- 
ward dangers are but symbols of a danger internal, 
spiritual, and great, beyond the power of any compa- 
rison to set forth. If you saw a fellow-being in those 
perilous situations, you would fly to this rescue ; or 
you would be struck with horror at the danger which 
you could not avert. But, if you are a negligent trans- 
gressor of God's commands, a careless offender against 
your own conscience, an easy yielder to sinful indul- 
gence, you have infinitely more reason to tremble for 
yourself. Ruin is not more certainly in the path of 
the devouring sea than it is in the path and cotirse of 
unholy passions and sinful indulgences. 

And what a ruin is it ? — not of the body, but of the 
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soul ; not of merchaiidize, but of virtue ; not of goM 
aod silver, but of those afTections which, lightly regtfJ ! 
lated, are richer — sacred heaven! how poorly was'^ 1 
abmit to speak ! — richer than gold and silver, was 1 I 
ready to say ? — nay, richer than all the suns and sliltt I 
of the firmament. What a ruin is (hat which is foui^ \ 
m the brand that sinful gratifications leave 
BOul ; in the blight and curse of an envious mind ; HI ] 
the seared and callous heart of avarice ; in the meatjO | 
ness of selfish competitions ; in the baseness of living I 
on the world's favour; in the barrenness of an unsatii^J 
fied and desolated mind ; in the darkness of a si 
estranged and alienated from its Maker! We tall 
of ruin ; but there is no ruin like that, no deaolatidi 
Uke that which enters into the chambers of the soulf^ 
no ruin hke that which lays waste the spiritual toniplef ' 
RO scourge hke that which passes over the inimortaP i 
nature. All misery but that which sin causes is in ittf I 
nature occasional, temporary, transient: it does MRF.I 
belong to the mind, but only to its condition. Bt|ft1 
that misery which sin creates becomes a part of lh# I 
soul; it will cling to the mind till the last trace >c||^ I 
evil habit is worn away by repentance. 

It is high time to awake, then, because now is thct I 
Qidy time we may have for it; because a matter q( I 
infinite weight presses ; because too much time Iwrt J 
loeen lost ; and because every added moment of sp^ 
ritual sioth is a moment added to peril. 

Once more, let us be admonished tliat it is hj^ 
time to awake by the tokens of tiie closing year. llMH^ 
eeason which we are approaching is a time of CMl^*J 
gratulations and kind tokens of remembrance ; and fc 
it so. But let the great admonition of tlie neasoal 
sink deeper iuto our miuda than congmtulatious. 
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become an abiding menx>rial within us, .more precioua 
than all the offerings of friendship. Let the compli- 
ments of the season be paid* and let them pass, as they 
will pass ; but so let not the solemn mementos of the 
coming season pass away from us. These years. Chris- 
tian brethren, are hurrying us away. I say not this 
gloomily, nor to communicate gloom ; but to awaken 
from indifference and arouse to exertion. What shall 
startle us from our sloth and negligence, if these epochs 
of our hasting life shall not ? Most of \is, it may be; 
imagine that a time will come when we shall be more 
zealous, and earnest, and decided. But whea shall it 
once be ? and what shall awaken us to it, if not the re- 
membrance of lost time, and the present and urgent 
tokens of its hasty flight ? — ^Well saith the poet, — 

" It is the signal that demands despatch ; 
How much is to be done ! My hopes and fears 
Start up alarmed ; and o'er life's narrow verge 
Look down-M>n what ? A fathomless abyss, 
A dread eternity, how surely mine ! 

** Saize^ then, the present moments ; 
For, be assured they all are messengers ; 
And though their ilight be silent, and their paths trackless, 
As the winged couriers of the air, 
They post to heaven, and there record thy folly : 
Because, though stationed on the important watch. 
Thou, like a slewing faithless sentinel, 
Did* St let them pass unnoticed, unimproved. 
And know, for that thou slumberest on the guard. 
Thou shalt be made to answer at the bar 
For every fugitive. 

" Then stay the present instant ; 
Imprint the mark of wisdom on its wings. 
Oh ! let it not elude thy grasp, but like 
The good old patriarch upon record. 
Hold the fleet angel fast, imtii he bless thee." 
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COMPASSION FOR THE SINFUL. 



Hark in. 3. And nhen be liad looked round abouthtm inl| 
anger, lieing grieved for the hardness of their hearts, he si 
UM» the man, Stretch forth thy hand. 

That part of this passage only which relates 1 
the moral temper of our Sa;'iour is proposed for 
present meditations. It is, in other words, and t 
cialiy, the compassion of Jesus. 

In reading the first clause of the sentence— httfl 
" looked round about him with anger" — I i 
that many may have felt an emotion, a thrill almoi 
of pain and doubt ; they have felt that these words, B 
themselves, and in their simple meaning, were j 
painful conti-asi with all their ideas of our Saviour^ 
meekness and patience; they have been ready I 
doubt whether the words amid have been coirecth 
traaslated. But how entirely and delightfully is t 
mind relieved by the words that follow — " 
grieved for the hardness of their hearts !" He * 
indignant as he looked around him, and witnessed t1 
bitter enmity and the base hypocrisy of the Jew] 
but his indignation instantly sollened into pity ; he n 
grieved at the hardness of their hearts. 
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This is one instance of that sublime moral harmony 
— ^that union in which the most opposite qualities met 
and mingled — that so entirely singles out from all other 
models the character of our heavenly Teacher and 
Master. We recognise the same spirit with that which 
was so pathetically manifested in his appeal to Jeru- 
salem — " O Jerusalem ! Jerusalem ! — thou that killest 
the prophets and stonest them that are sent to thee." 
Here is the tone of indignation and reproach; but 
mark how instantly it is redeemed from the ordinary 
character of those sentiments — " thou that killest the 
prophets and stonest them that are sent unto thee; 
how often would I have gathered thy children^ even as 
a hen gathereth her brood under her wing, but ye 
would not !" 

. The spirit with which we should regard the feults 
and sins of mankind is nearly a neglected subject in 
morals ; and it had been well for moral reformers and 
preachers of righteousness, if they had more thoroughly 
considered it. It is, moreover, a very practical subject 
to all men ; for we are constantly brought into con- 
tact with the faults and transgressions of mankind ; 
every day offers, from this cause, some annoyance to 
our feelings, or some injury to our interests ; every 
newspaper that is taken in our hand is burthened 
with the recital of crimes — robberies, murders, piracies^ 
wars. Indeed, this constant experience of injustice or 
exasperation in some or other of their forms, and this 
extensive observation of human wickedness, are a part 
of our moral discipline ; and it becomes us to con- 
sider how we should meet it, and be made better by 
other men's faults^ It is, indeed, in its mildest form, 
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a sad and grievous discipline, from whicli no one 
should be willing to come out unproiited. 

There is another general observation applicable to 
this subject. As we advance in our moral discrimi- 
nations, we shall always find that things, before in- 
different, become interesting ; and things distant, it 
tnay be added, become near. A war, forinstance, breaks 
out between distant nations. A man may say — what is 
that to me ? What is the case of the French and the 
Austrians, of the Russians and the Poles, to me ? I 
inswer, it is much to you : lor every time you read 
en account of a battle ; every time you read of the 
prowess of armies, of blood and carnage, of blazing 
battlements and groaning hospitals, you have certain 
feelings ; and they are marked with a strong moral 
Complexion. You are pleased or pained, you exult or 
Ifou regret, or you are indifferent ; and to any refined 
bioral sensibility, these states of mind will not be un- 
tmportant. Or, an extensive fraud in some public 
institution, although it may not touch you in your in- 
terests, does touch you in your feelings ; and therefore 
does concern, though not your pecuniary, yet your 
fnoral, welfare. And while others think that thoy have 
tMthing to do but with words ; nothing to do but to 
talk, and speculate, and wonder, and rail ; a thoughtful 
•man will feel that he has much to do with hia own 
heart. Or, when the poor miserable victim of vice, 
the shattered wreck of a man, appears before the pub- 
Tic eye, he may be contemplated with laughter or 
scorn ; but from a man who breathes the spirit of the 
Christian Master, that spectacle will draw forth deeper 
Sentiments. It is the form of sacred humanity that i 
before him ; it is an erring fellow-being ; it is a den 
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IftW, forlorn, (bifmlc^n soul ; and the thoughts of vood 
men. that gather around thai poor wretch, will he fai 
dfcpw tlian those of indiHercnce or scorn. And, in 
fino, all human offences, — that whole system of lEs- 
honesty, evasion, circumventing, forhidden indtilgenev. 
and intriguing ambition, in which men are stniggEng 
together, will often be looked upon, by a thoughtfiil 
obsen^er, not merely as the sphere of mean toils and 
strifes, but aH the mighty and, to a Christiau eye, the 
.solemn, confiict of minds immortal, for ends vas^ and 
momentous as their own being. Sad and unworlliy 
strife, indeed! and let it be viewed with indignation; 
but let that indignation, too, melt into pity. 

Such, indeed, is the spirit recommended in our text 
— a spirit of indignation at human faults and follicif; 
but a spirit, too, which leans to pity — a feeling which 
although it begins often with indignation, alway&, 
the aids of reflection and piety, end* in pity. 

There ix a portion of indignation in the right " 
per. The right feeling is not a good-natured e 
at the transgressions of men, nor a worldly indi^er- 
ence, nor a falsely phUosophic coldness, that puts on 
an mr of reasoning, and says, " it must be so," and 
" men were made so," and " this is what we must ex- 
pect." Neither is it a worldly laxity of conscieoce, 
that accounts everything well that passes under the 
seal of public opinion. It is a decided and strong moral 
fecUng, that ought to be awakened by human nicked- 
ness. It is indignation. 

But then it is not a harsh and cruel feeling ; 
not peevishness nor irritation ; it is not Urn 
angry reproach ; it is not a feeling that delighj 
denunciation. No; but the words of warning fal| 
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!y did from the lips of Jeeus, miBgled with lamen- 
ion. Or, the words of reproach are uttered as thw 
■re by Paul, when he told the Phitippians, and tolf) I 
ei^en weeping, that some among them ^gmI 
lemies of the cross of Christ. ^^m 

There are other mistakes which we are liable ^tm 
omnlit, and other wrong feelings which we are proMn 
p cherish, towards the erring and guilty. rnfl 

Good men— sliall 1 say it ?— are too proud of theaj 
>oclne3S. Here are you, a respectable individual nM 
iety. Dishonour comes not near you. Your cou|^fl 
inance has weight and inSnence. Your robe is umI 
lined. The poisonous breath of calumny has nencyM 
breathed upon your fair name. Ah ! How ^a^^l 
B it to look down with scoru upon the poor, degradojM 
b&nder ; to pass by him with a lofty step ; to druffl 
^(tp the folds of your garment around you, that it maj^ 
Dot be soiled by his touch 1 Y'et the great Master offl 
yirtue did not so : hut he descended to familiar intev^ 
course tvith pubhcans and sinners. jM 

There is a feeling, 1 say, not only of scorn, but aM 
triumph, often springing up from the survey of othi^fl 
^n's faults. Many seem to tliink themselves bettHSfl 
fbr all the sins they can detect in others. And wtw^l 
tiiey are going over with the catalogue of their neigWI 
.j^Q^r's unhappy derelictions of temper or conducfaM 
Uiere is often, amidst much apparent concern, a sccr^W 
exultation, that poisons and blasts all their preteasioaiJ 
to ivisdom and moderation, and their claims even l^j^^ 
virtue itself. Nay, this feeling goes so far, that raoW 
take actual pleasure in the sins of others. It is Q/^jfl 
flu; corrupt man only— it is not the seducer into tfuH 
path of evil only — that does this ; but it is every .i>l|^fl 
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whose thoughts are often employed in agreeable com- 
parisons of his virtues with the faults of his neighbour. 
The power over men*s faults, which is lost by a 
harsh or haughty treatment of them, would of itself 
form a great subject ; and one that much needs to be 
commended to all those who would exert any moral 
influence over their fellow-beings. The power of gen- 
tleness, the subduing influence of pity, the might of 
love, the control of mildness over passion, the com- 
manding majesty of that perfect character which 
mingles grave displeasure with grief and pity for the 
oflfender — these things have been too little seen in the 
world. I beheve that our pulpits, and our tribunals 
of justice, and parental authority among us^ must put 
on a new aspect, before they will appear in all their 
dignity, their venerableness, their power, and beauty. 
We scarcely know, as yet, what we might do with 
men's passions and vices. They are commonly reputed, 
and some of them in particular, to be untameable, 
incorrigible, and fated to procure the ruin of their 
victims ; and they are in part made so, by our wrong 
treatment of them. The ^human heart cannot yield 
to such an influence as we too often endeavour to 
exert upon it. It was not made to bow willingly 
to what is merely human ; at least, not to what is 
infirm and wrong in human nature. If it yields to usf, 
it must yield to what is divine in us. The wickedness 
of my neighbour cannot submit to my wickedness; 
his sensuality, for instance, cannot submit to my anger 
against his vices. My faults are not the instruments 
that are to correct his faults. And it is hence that 
impatient reformers, and denouncing preachers, and 
hasty reprovers, and angry parents, and irritable 
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riatives, so often fail, in their several departnient^M 
D reclaim the erring. "V 

^ I would, therefore, remind them that they have a9 
lew lesson lo learn, from the compassion of Jesus'^H 
Khd that is, while they permit in themselves the liveSfl 
wst sensibility to the sins of men, to mingle nith ifl 
ile deepest commiseration for them. 'fl 

f I. And they may learn this lesson — they may fin^| 
it'cnfbrced rather, first, by considering wliat it is thwS 
Iheir feelings and thoughts are exercised about. 'W 

■' It is sin— it is combined gwilt and misery — it pM 
(fce supreme evil. Whence shall we gather cottsfl 
iKtriaons to set it forth ? Shall we name sickness ?-^|fl 
Slyness belongs to the body, the corruptible andfl 
perishable body. Pain ? — physical pain ? — The bo^H 
I- its instrument and end. Loss, disappointment ?— ^"J 
?Fhey are worldly accidents. Dishonour ?— It ii£H 
nlroparatively, a shade upon a name. But a mortlH 
: offence possesses all these characters, and it attachdfl 
'^KTd all to the soul. It is sickness; it is pain ; it SjM 
l0Bs; it is dishonour; in the immortal part. It Ifl 
gbilt ; and it is misery added to guilt. It is calami^n 
in itself; and it brings upon itself in addition tbM 
ealamity of God's displeasure, and the abhorrence dM 
,tAl righteous beings, and the soul's own abhorrenceJ*! 
• If you have to deal with this evd, deal faithfully, bufll 
<p8tiently and tenderly with it. This is no matter fo(^ 
■ petty provocation, nor for personal strife, nor fora 
, selfish irritation. '• 

Speak kindly to your erring brother. God pitieM 
> him ; Christ has died for him ; Providence waits foM 
•'Mm ; the mercy of heaven yearns towards him'M 
k and the spirits of heaven are ready to welcome hinfl 
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twck iritli jcy. Lei your voice be id untAon \ 
those powers that God is using for liis recovery. J 

Parent ! speak gently to your oiTcndutg child. tUt 
tnit of parental duty sliuttld be d^^ly pondered. A 
tone of gruve rebuke should, indeed, be Bomelinief 
used : [lerhaps. occasion may re<)uire that it should br 
ol>L-n ii!X-<i ; but the lone of ))ecvieh complaint nnci 
anger, never. There is a difiEerent lan^age ; and 
how much more powerful 1 " Ah 1 my child 1" mi^ 
one say. in the luanner, if not in language — "aiy 
child! what injury ib all tliie doing ytw P—tlna pas- 
sion, 'his \-iolence, or this vice, what a bitter cup b it 
preparing for you!" This language, this tone fmoi 
the grave wisdom of a father, or the tender anxie^ 
of a mother, might have saved some wbcmi peecisli- 
ness aud provocation have driven farther and deeper 
into the ways of transgression. 

Bnl let us put the strongest case. Your neighbour 
has done you grievous wrong; and he has the faee 
to lell you so. and to exult in his dishonesty. Whtt 
man is there whose countenance would not be flushed 
with momentary indignation, at being so confroatfid 
with one tliat had injured him, and that gloried in the 
injury ! And let us concede thus much to tlie weak- 
ness of nature, or even to the first impidse of virtue. 
Butthenfo:' feeling should be unfeigned regret and 
pity. Yes, the man who stands before you, triuiqphr 
ing in a prosperous fraud and palpable wrong, is the 
most pitiable of human beings. He has done himself 
a deeper, a far deeper injury, than he has done to yoa- 
It ia the inflicter of wrong, not the suflerer, wlll)^),, 
God beholds with mingled displeasure and ( 
sion ; and his judgment should be your law. 
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Edst the benedictions of the Holy Mount is there 
for this man ? But upon the mercifiil — the peace- 
■ makers— the persecuted — tfaey are poured out freely; ( 
these are tlie sacred names upon which the sfHtit anff f 
blessing of Jesus descend. 

II. In the next place, it may temper the warmth of 
our indignation against sin, and soften it into pity ; it 
may well bring us, indeed, to imitate the compassioa i 
of Jesus, for ua to reflect tliat what others are ; and j 
however bad, we, in other circumstances, might ha'^ I 
beea as they are. * 

We are all men of like passions, propensities, eic- 
posnres. There arc elements in us all which migl^ J 
have been perverted through the successive processej* J 
of moral deterioration to the worst of crimes, 
wretch whom the execration of the thronging crowdT 
pursues to the scaiFold or the gibbet, is not worse thaiij 
any one of that multitude might have become in simi'd 
i» cirfumstancea. He is to be condemned, indeedf; 
but how much he is to be pitied, let his burninj 
pttssions, his consuming remorse, his pallid cheek, hs 
sinking head, the mingled apathy and agony c 
apprehensions — let these tell. 

I fee! that I am speaking of a case that is ftillj' 
practical. There is a vindictive feeling in society to-^ 
wards convicted and capital offenders, towards thosej 
who are doomed to abide the awful severity of the law,*! 
that does not become the frail and the sinful. I dondtv 
adopt the unqualified language that it is nothing buP 
the g^ace of God that saves us from being as bad asj 
_ »he worst of criminals. But it is certain that we owe _ 
much to the good providence of God, ordaining for us 
I k lot more favourable to virtue. It is certain that we 
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•all bul thftt within us, Umt might b«ve beea pushed to 
tlw snme excest ; ODd ihcrelore, a silent pity aod sor- 
row for the vicUra efaould luingle with our deteGtatioa 
ofthecritae. 

The very ]>irate that dyes the ocean-wave milh the 
blood of his feltow-bt^ines, ihaX meets with his daffjux- 
iess victim in some lonely aea, where do cry for he^ 
can be heard, and plunges his dagger to tbo lieart 
which ia pleading for life, — which ie calling upon him 
by all the names of kindred, of cbiidreD and hamp, to 
spare — yes, the very pirate is such a man as you or I 
might have been. Orphanage in childhood ; an un- 
friended youth ; an evil companion ; a resort to eia&l 
pleasure ; familiarity with vice ; a iicorned and blighted 
iiaue ; seared aud cnished affections; desperate for* 
tunes 1— these are steps that might have led any one 
among us to unfurl upon the lugh seas the bloody flag 
of universal deJiance ; to have waged war with our 
kind ; to have put on the terrific attnbutes, to have 
done t)ie dreadful deed?, and to have died the awful 
death of the ocean-robber. How many ailecting re- 
lationships of humanity plead with us to pity him ! 
That head that is doomed to pay the prieo of blood 
once rested upon a mother's bosom. The hand thai 
(Ud that accursed work, and shall soon be stretched, 



cold and nerveless, in the felon's 



grave 



taken and cherished by a father's hand, and led in the 
ways of sportive childhood and innocent pleasure. 
The dreaded monster of crime has once been the 
object of sisterly love and all domestic endeartsmt. 
Pity him, then, Pity liis blighted hope and his 
crushed heart. It is a wholeeome sensibility;.. it'is 
reaaonable ; it is meet fur frail and sinoing « 
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•Kke us to cherish; it foreg«eB no moral discrimi- 
fftation ; it Feels the crime, but feela it as a tveakj 
'tempted, and rescued creature should. It imitj 
the great Master, and looks with indignation u] 
'^he offender, and yet is grieved for him. 

III. In the last place, I would set forth the intrinsic 
'■Vorth and greatness of this disposition as a reason for 
^iherishing it. This rank does the virtue of compas- 
•iion hold in the character of our Saviour. 

How superior is the man of forbearance and gen( 
89 to every other man in the collisions of socii 
'Heiathe real conqueror; the conqueror of hii 
itrnt that is not all ; he conquers others. There ia 
lominion in the social world like this. It is a dominiw) 
i»hich makes not slaves, but freemen; which levies 
^O tribute but of gratitude; whose only monuments 
>are those of virtuous example. 

No man may claim much merit merely for beii 
'>ilidignant at the faulis and sins of those around hli 
^4* k better than indifference, better than no feeling; 
Hbut it is only the beginning and youth of virtue. The 
youthful, untutored, unsubdued mind is (mly ^Lngry with 
I%Hi ; and thinks it does well to be angry. But when 
■Jwiore reflection comes, and a deeper consciousness of 
^rsonal deficiencies, and a more entire subjection to 
nihe meek and compaasionate spirit of Jesus Christ is 
"Wrought out in the mind, a new character begins to 
^velop itself. Harsh words, borne upon the breath 
'«r a hasty temper, do not ruffle the soul as they ones 
did. Reproof is received n-ith meekness and in ailei 

1i*The tongue is not ever ready, as if it 
" tnent made to ward off reproach. The peace of 
"Mul does not stand in the opinion of others. Faults 
h2 
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(ire rstimmed wfth forbearaiico- Maiupe and fixed 
virtue is TOO high and strong to think of building Itself 
up. like a (loub(f\il r^ptilafion, upon surrounding defi- 
rirticiw- Sin* lire more immediately and habituftfiv 
connected with the sufferings they taust occasiidi^ 
Mttd therefore ihey more surely awaken pity, "thi 
man of advancing piety and virtue is growing iA die 
ronviction, indeed, that the only real, essential. Immi- 
tigable pvil is sin. He mourns over it in hiiftaelf,^ tte 
inonms over it in others. It is the root of bittenieu 
in the field of life. It is the foe with which he is liM^ 
ing the long and often disheartening conflict. It ife 
the cloud upon the lace of nature. That cloud 6tW^ 
sprpads his neighbour with himself. And he pities 
from his inmost soul all who walk beneath It. 

Patience with the erring and offending is one of the 
loftiest of all the forms of character. " Compassion 
for souls," though the phrase is often used in a cent and 
technical manner, ought to be a great and ennobtitig 
sentiment. Compassion, indeed, for soids — how should 
it transcend all other compassion ! Look over 'iHi 
world and say, where are ils sufferings? In the dfe- 
eased body, in the broken limb, in the wOundM atliff 
bruised organs of sense ? In the desolate dwelling if 
poverty — in hunger, and cold, and nakedness ? "Vvi, 
suffering is there ; and Providence has put a toUguebl 
every suffering member of the human frame to pletid 
its cause. But enter into the soul — pass through thew 
outworks, and enter the very seat of power, and what 
things are there — uttering no sound perhaps, breath- 
ing no complaint — but what things are there to moTc 
compassion? Wounded and bruised affections, blighted 
capacities, broken and defeated hopes, desolation. 
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solitariness, silence, sorrow, anguish, and sin, 
(fskuse and consummation of all the deepest miseries q 
an afflicted life. If the surgeon's knife should cut thf 
Vfiry heart, it would hardly inflict a sharper pang thai 
sbger, envy, smiting shame, and avenging remorse^l 
Yet happiness is near that heart; happiness 
breath of infinite goodness, the blessed voice of tr 
is, all around it ; and it is all madly shunned. Eterna 
happiness is offel-ed to it, and it rejects the offer. 
goes on, and on, through life, inwardly burthenedi 
groaning in secret, bleeding, weltering in its passions :j 
tut it wilt not seek the true relief. Its wounds ; 
without cause; its sufferings without recompense ; 
life without true comfort ; and its end without hope 
Compassion, indeed, for souls 1 who may not justljfl 
feel it for others and for his own ? 

So Jesus looked upon the world — save diat he ha^ 
QO compassion to feel forliimself; and so much 1 
more touching was his compassion for us. From tm 
sublime height of his owti immaculate purity 
l99ked down upon a sinful, and degraded, and afflictec 
race. " Weep not for me," he said, " but weep f 
yourselves and your children," So Jesus lookec 
ifpon the world, and pitied it. He taught us, that w 
might be wise : he was poor that we might be r' 
be sufl'ered that we might be happy ; he wept that » 
might rejoice ; he died — he died the accursed deatjg 
of the cross, that we might live — live for ever. 
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god's love, the chief restraint from sin and 

resource in sorrow. 



1 John it. 16. God is love. 

It was a saying of Plato, that '' the soul is mere 
darkness till it is illuminated with the knowledge of 
God." What Plato said of the soul is true of every- 
thing. Everything is dark till the light of Gbd^s 
perfection shines upon it. That " God is love,** is the 
great central truth that gives brightness to every other 
truth. Not only the moral system, but nature^ and 
the science of nature, would be dark without that 
truth. I am persuaded it might be shown, that it is 
the great, essential principle, which Kes at the foun- 
dation of all interesting knowledge. It may not be 
always distinctly observed by the philosopher; but 
how could he proceed in those investigations that are 
leading him through all the labyrinths of nature, if it 
were not for the conviction secretly working within 
him, that all is right, that all is well ! How could he 
have the heart to pursue his way, as he is penetrating 
into the mysteries, whether of rolling worlds or of 
vegetating atoms, if he felt that the system he was 
exploring was a system of boundless malevolence! 
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He would stand aghaat and powerless at that thought. 
It would spread a shadow, darker than utiiversal 
eclipse, ovi?r the splendour of beaveo. It would endow 
every particle of earth with a principle of malignity, 
too awful for the tkardiest philosophic scrutiny ! 

The scriptures assign the aame pre-eminence to the 
doelrioe of divine goodness which it holds in nature 
and philosophy. It is never said, in scripture, that 
God is greatness, or power, or knowledge ; but, with a 
comprehensive and affecting emphasis, it is written 
that God is love ; not that he is lovely, not that he 
is good, not that lie is benevolent, merely — that woul 
be too abstract for the great, vital, life - giving trut 
-7— but it is written. I repeat, tliat, God is love ! 

And it is not of llua truth as an abstract truth, mf 
friendsi that I propose now to speak. I wish to 
consider chieSy its applications ; and especially Its _ 
applications to two great conditions of human life, ' 
the conditions of temptation and sorrow. Afflictibfi 
,ve know, is sometimes addressed with worldly cor^l 
,^lations, and sin is ollen assailed with denunciation 
^nd alarm ; yet for both alike, and for all that makes 
up the mingled conflict and sorrow and hope of life, it 
aeetqs to me that a deep and atfectionate tnist in the 
,love of God is the only powerful, sustaining, and con- 
.troUiog principle. 

, Let tue say again — an affectionate trust ; the fi 
,iw other words, that works by love. It is not a c 
epeculative. theological failh. that can jirepare u 
meet the discipline of life. It is the confidence of 
J only that can carry us through. Love only can un 
,atand love. Tliis ouly can enable us to say "we b 
I known and belifived the love that G»d hath to u 
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We proCraa to balioFcin God, to beUeve in the dhinB 
perfection. But I >ay, my brethren, that we do nol 
pnqwrly know what wa beUove in, nriihout love to it. 
Love ouly can understand love. Loi,-© only (laji gin 
to failii in divine love its proper character; und 
especially that character of ussurance aiul streu^ 
which will enable us to meet, unshaken and untiiuilter^ 
iagi the temptations aod trials of life. 

The principle that is to meet exigenctea lik« thesr; 
tliat is ift hold the long conflict with sia and sorrow; 
that is to sustain triumjihantly the burthen of thtt 
mortal experience; mual be intelUgent, active, pene- 
trating, and powerful. For the problem of this life', 
my brethren, is not readily nor easily to be solved, 
I know tlial there is light upon it — welcome light. But 
it cannot be carried into the mazes of human experi- 
ence; it cannot illuminate what is dark, and clear up 
what is difKcult, without much reflection — and reflec- 
tion upon ;vhat, if not upon the character of the 
ordainer of this lot ? — without much reflection, I r^ 
peat, and care, every way, to the direction and posture 
of our own minds. It was not intended that our faith 
should be a passive principle ; that all should be plain 
and easy to it ; that moral light should fall upon our 
path, as clear, obvious, and bright as sunshine. It 
pleases God to try the religion of his earthly children, 
He would have their trust in him to be a nobler acl 
than mere vision could be. He would have their laith 
grow and strengtiien by severe exercise. He would 
say to them at last, not only " well done, good 1" — but. 
•' well done, faithful ! — ^enier ye into the joys of yonr 
Lord ; enter into joys, made dear by sorrow, made 
bright by the darkness you have experienced, made 
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noble and ^loriovia by the Iryinj r*f your faith whi 
is loore precious than gold." 

I said, that the problem of this life is not readily 
nsily to he solved, I can conceive that this may 
ah unmeaning^ declaration to those who have 
thought much of life, to those whose lot has been e; 
aud whose minds have partaken of the easiness 
their lot. But there are those to whom the visitatiij) 
of life, to nhom the visitation of thought and feelii 
hasbeen a different thing. I can believe that there 
some to whom I speak, whose minds have been haunti 
fron their very childhood, with that mournful aril 
touehiDg inquiry which we used to read in our i 
leisons, "child of mortality! whence comest thou 
Man is, indeod, the child of a frail, changing, 
lot ; and yet the creature of an immortal hope. W( 
are ready to ask such a being, at whom we must 
der aa it seems to me, whence earnest thou, 
for what end ? Didst thou come, frail being ! from tl 
source of strength, and *¥isdom, and goodness ? 
then so feeble, so unwise, so unworthy ? Why art tl 
here, and such as thou art — so strong in grief, and *a 
weak in fortitude 1 so boundleRS in aspiration, so pi 
in |>OBsession '. Why art thou here? — with 
strangely mingled being ; so glad and so sorrow!" 
so earthly and so heavenly ; so in love with life, ancT 
so weary of it ; so eagerly clinging to life, and 
borne away by a sighing breath of the e\'ening 
Whence, iuid wherefore, frail man I art thou such A) 
one t Ail else is well ; but with ihee all is not n 
The world is fair around thee ; the bright and ble; 
sun shineth on thee; the green and flowing liclds 
spread far, and cheer thine eye, and invite thy footstep : 
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tlw gtmn Me full of ndody ; tea tbousaotl hm/fj 
cretturm range freely through all the paths of name; 
but thou art not satisfied as they are — t/toa art apt 
happy— tbuti ail not provided far as they are : BBEth 
hath no coverts for thy sheltering ; thou most tol, 
thou must build houses, and gather defences foriliy 
frailty ; and in the sneat of thy brow must tbod cat 
thy bread. And tvhen all is done, thou mu&tdic; sail 
thou knowest it. Death, strange visitant, is ever sp- 
jtroaching to meet thee ; death, dark gate of mystojr, 
is ever the termination of thy path ! 

But. my brethren, is this all ? To live, to toil, to 
struggle, to suffer, to sorrow, to die — is tliisallj No, 
it is not all ; but it is God's love, and the revelation of 
(jod's love in the promise of immortality only, that can 
assure us that there is more. And so necessary do 
these seem lo me, to bear up the thinking, feeling, suf- 
fering, hoping, inquiring mind ; so necessary is it thai 
a voice of God should speak to the creatures of this 
earthly discipline, — necessary as that a parental voice 
should be ready and near to hush the cry of infancy. 
— that instead of stumbling at marvels and miracles, 
at interpositions and teachings, I confess I have some- 
times wondered that there were not more of them. 1 
hare wondered that the manifestations of God did 
not oftener appear in the blazing bush and Ihc clotid- 
capt mountain. I have wondered that the curtain of 
mystery that hides the other world were not some- 
times liiled up ; that the cherubim of inercy and of 
'hope were not sometimes throned on the clouds of 
the eventide ; that the bright and silent stars ,did 
not sometimes break the deep stillness that reigns 
among them, with the scarcely fabled music of their 
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•/aptteies; that the rich ftood of morning li^i? as it 
7 bathes the eardi ia love, did not utter voic« from 
■'its throne of heavenly spleodoui:. to proclftim thegood- 
■:ness of God. No; I wonder not at marvels and 
. miracles. That scene on the mount of transligiira- 
/tion — Moaea and Elias talking with our Saviour— 
'seems to me, so far from being strange and iucredi- 
I ble, to meet a want of the mind; and I only wonder, 
if I may venture to say so, that it is not sometimes 
repeatml. 

Yet why should I say this ? The love of God to us 

t' is sure ; and it is a sufficient assurance. Trust in him 

^ 'is a sustaining principle ; and it is sufficient strength. 

V There is another state of being for us — perish all 

reason and all faith if it is not so ! — there is another 

istate of being for us ; and though the eye hath not seen 

it, and the ear hath caught no sound from its wide 

I realm, the great promise and hope are sufGcient. 

" I say, the love of God is sure. He does love thf 

moral beings whom he has made in his image ; love.« 

them, I doubt not, in their fears, and doubtings, and 

struggles, and sorrows ; lovea them, I believe, eren in 

their sins, nay, and has commended his love to them iti 

ihis very character — has commended his love to tliem. 

fin that wlide they were yet sinners Christ died for 

Can you doubt whether man is the object of God's 
love? Look at the feeble insect tribes, sporting in 
the beams of hfe, happy in their liour, perishing but 
to give life to others. Is he not a kind Being who 
t ' made even these ? Is it not the breatli of love in which 
wen tkex) live 1 Look at all the ranks and orders of 
irrational creatures that inhabit the fields, the groves. 
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thoL snouatttim, the living streams of ocean. Look at 
the free and tieet rang^ers of the forest. Go thou, and 
uofoU the inward frame of sudi an one ; trace ereiy 
part of the vonderfut niecliaDisiii ; mark erery sinow; 
fuUow the courses of its life-blood ; see every skilliil 
and exqtiisitt: adaptation for austenajice, for strength, 
for speed, tor beauty. Is not this the work man :« hip of 
gooduettn ? Could any but a kind and gracious Being 
have dooelliis I '• Ask, now.of tiie btasts," says Job, 
"iitid tliey shajl teach thee; and the fowls of tlieair.aiHl 
they ahall tj^ll tliee ; or speak to the earth, and it shall 
teach thee ; and the fishes of the sea shall declaim 
unto thee." 

But turn, now, from all these, and look — -yes, look 
at one. human heart. How infinite the ditference! 
The human heart — say what we will of it, let the 
cyaic or the sceptic say what he will — but what a 
concentration of energies, what a gathering- up of 
mighty thoughts, what a home of ilear and gentle af- 
fections, what a deep fountain of tears and sorrows, 
is there I What strugglings are pent up within its 
narrow enclosure ; what mighty powers sleep mthiu 
its folding bosom ; what images of the grand, the god- 
hke, the indefinite, the eternal, he in its unfathomable 
depths ! Doth not the Maker of that heart regard it 
with kindness ? Doth he not pity a being that can 
sorrow ? Doth he not love a being whom be hath 
made capable of love — of all its yearning, of all its 
tenderness ? Doth he not care ibr a being whom he 
hath made capable of improving for e\-er ? 

Assuredly, if nature speaks truth, if revelation uttei^ 
wisdom, he does love his rational otfspriog.' 
strong is the language of that revelation I . 
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mathet forget hn- child? Vaii'tlka"tbaf>ttitgeti-H 
will not I foi^t thee." .^ r ; . i > ^ > ■ . u 

Let this, then, he settled in every heart s 
the great convictions of life; let it be taken to tlfi 
soul as a part of the armoiir of God, to defend 1 
against this world's temptations and calamities, 
may not all, or we may not always, feel the need n 
it; but we do all need it, and we need it always,-" 
always, I say ; for we are always exposed to j 
aud'wc are always exposed to sorrow. Let us loti 
at these conditions of humaa life for a few n 
to see how the apprehension of God's love to i 
fitted to restrain us in the one case, and to comfort » 
in the other. 

Nothing would be so effectual to restrain us ! 
sin, if ne felt it, as the love of God to us i nothinj 
would be so effectual to recall us from our wanderings; 
It is a lofly conviction of which I speak, my brethren, 
and not the ordinary and dull acknowledgment, the 
m^e theological inference, that God is good. Let 
any one (eel that God is as truly good to him, as truly 
loves him, is as really interested for his welfai-e, as his 
fatlier, or his most devoled friend ; that even when he 
is rebellious and disobedient, the good and blessed 
God pities him, and pleads with him fo return, pleads 
willi him even tlirough the sufferings of Chrisl, his 
Son. Let him feel that the kind and gracious Creator 
has fashioned (hat wonderful, but abused mind within 
him ; called forth thosesweet, but neglected affections ; 
provided dear objects for them ; given him home, 
given him friends, showered mercies upon him ; let 
him thus feel liow ungenerous and ungrateful is the 
course of sin and vice ; and surely all this, if any- 
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ifaiD^ can, will touch hhn with oonTiction. and vune 
him to repentance. Let it be so, that all other mo- 
tives hare failed ; but who of us, if be rightly saw it, 
could lil^ his hand against that wbicli is all loce? 
Who of us, if he felt that love to him, and to all around 
him — ^who could be selfish, cotiiemptuous, haughty, or 
hard-hearted towards hia hrothei ? Who of us, il ho 
saw all the ^fts of life to be the sarred gilts of that 
lore, could abuse tliem to purposes of selfish ambition, 
or vicious iudulgeiice? The spirit of tlic sinntr,— ^ 
the spirit of sin, I mean, so far as it goes, is a reck- 
less spirit. The offender cares not, very ntucb in 
proportion as he feels that nobody cares for him. He 
hardens himself against everything the more, be- 
cause he supposes that everj'thing is hardened agani^t 
hint. And when he goes to the worst excesses in 
vice, the manifest scorn of his fellow- creatures is 
the last influence that steels his heart against every 
better feeling. And yet even then there is some- 
times lofl one thought that moves him to tears : it is 
the thought of his mother, dwelling alotu;, perhaps, iu 
his far distant and forsaken home ; it is the thought 
of his mother, who sighs in secret places for him ; 
who still mingles his outcast name witli every even- 
ing prayer, saying, "Oh! restore my poor child!" 
But let him remember, that even if his mother should 
forget, God does not forget him ; does not forsake 
him ; does not withdraw all his mercies trom him. 
His friends may withdraw themselves ; he may have 
no earthly bosom to lean upon ! — but the elements 
embosom him around ; the air breathes upon him a 
breath of kindness; the sun shines beneficently u 
him ; the page of mercy is spread for him. and* 
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■wrinen over with iavitations nttd promises ; it ssy^, 
in accents that might break a heart of stone, " Turn 
<hou '. tnm, thou forsaken one ! for why wilt thou die ?" 

So effectual, my brethren, did we righlly consider 
' it, might be the love of God to restrain us from sin, 
and recall U8 to virtue and piety. 

Equally might it avail, and equally indispensable is 
it, to comfort us in affliclion. I have already spoken 
of the affliclions of life, and need not repeat what I 
then said ; suffice it, that every heart knows what it 
has to suffer and to struggle with : but one thing I 
am sure of, that that heart can find no repose but in 
a firm trust in the infinite love of God. I speak now 
for a reasonable mind, for bne that is not willing to 
suffer blindly as a brute sutlers, for one that does not 
find it enough to conclude that it must suffer and can- 
not help it. I speak for one whom sorrow has aroused 
to consider the great questions, wherefore he is made, 
and why he is made to suffer ; and I am sure that 
such an one must behold goodness enthroned and 
reigning over all the events of time and the destinies 
of eternity ; or for his mind there is no friend nor 
helper in the universe. Ah ! there are questions 
which nothing can answer but God's love ; which 
nothing can meet hut God's promise; which nothing 
can calm but a perfect trust in hia goodness. Speak 
to the void darkness of affliclion, " the first dark day 
of nothingness" after trouble has come ; speak to life. 
through all its stages and fortunes, from oftentimes 
suffering infancy to trembling age ; speak to this 
crowded world of events, accidents, and vicissitudes ; 
ay, or speak thou to the inward world of the heart, 
with all hs strifes, its sinkings, its misgivings, its 
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remombrfincM, its nmnge viBitingi! of 
tiieughw, 

*■ TttarhiDi; thtt (iMliic chain whcTEwith v« are duklj' I;- 
and none of these can answer iih ; ne call as ti 
upon ihem as the priests of Baal upoD t.h«i 
Thefe is ahadon and myatery ujion all the t 
tillwc ue God in it; tliere is trouble aad fiRartI 
spo God's love in it. 

But give mo that assurance, and though thef^ 
many tilings nhich I kuun not. many thin^ wbl 
cannot explain nor understand, yet I can conscmil 
to know tliem. Enough, enough, to know thftt 0A(^' 
ia ^ood, and what he does is right. This known. ftDd 
the works of creation, the changes of hfe, tho deati aW^ 
of eternity, are all spread before i 
tians and counsels of infinite lovp. This knownitJ 
then we know that the love of God is working 
issues like itself, beyond all thought and iiuagiiM 
good and glorious ; and that the only r 
understand it not ia, that it is too glorious for i 
understand. This known, and what then do we SS.^f' 
God's love taketh care for all — nothing is neglected : 
God's love watcheth over all, provideth for all, i 
wise adaptations for all ; for age, for infancy, foi' t 
turity, for childhood, in every scene of this, or &M 
life ; for wantj for weakness, for jovi and for sort 
and even for sin ; so that even tlie wrath of man shall 
praise the goodness of God. All is good ; ell is well; 
aU is right ; and shall be for ever. This, oh 1 I 
an inheritance, and a refuge, and a rest for the I 
from which the contiilsions of worlds cannot s 

In what an aspect does this convictiOH presettt't 
scenea of eternity ? We are placed here in a state of 
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imperfectioD and trial, and mucli that seema like mys' 
lery and mischance. But what shall the future be, if 
the light of God's goodness is xa shine through ita_ 
ages? 1 answer, it shall be all bright disclosure, f^d 
consummation, blessed recompense. W e shall doulH 
leas see what ne can now only believe. The c1on| 
will be lifted up, and will unveil — eternity ! And whq 
aneternily! All brightness; all beatitude; one ui); 
(douded vision; one immeasurable progress! l^bvA 
gate of mystery sliall be past, and the Ml light si 
shine for ever. Blessed change ! That which cauM 
us trial shall yield us triumph. That which wt 
deeper darkness shall be but the brighter light. 
which made the heart ache shall fill it with gladnea 
Tears shell be wiped away, and beamings of joy shaJ 
come in their place. He who tried the soul that I 
loved, shall more abundantly comfort the soul that htf*' 
approves. That God, who has walked in the mys- i 
terious way, with clouds and darkness around abouA-, 
him, will then appear as the great Revealer, and bfix 
will reveal what the eye hath not seen, nor the eUi 
heard, nor the heart conceived. < ■ 

Let me insist, in close, as I did in the beginniogi'- 
upon the necessity of this affectionate trust in God. 
We cannot live as reasonable beings upon any con- 
viction less lofty, less divine, less hearti'cU than this. 
This is not a matter of will ; it is a matter of necessity. 
Our minds cannot have a full, and, at tlie same time, 
safe development; reflection and feeling cannot safely 
grow in U9, unless they are guided, relieved, and sus- 
tained by the contemplations uf piety. The fresh and 
unworn setisibilily of youth may hold on for awliile, 
and may keep its fountain clear and bright ; but, by 
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ami bje, chang<« will come go \ affliction will lay ki 
chaateuins; haiHl upon us ; (baappointment will set^ 
like H chilling damp, upon the spirits ; the iniud wffi 
bo (liNCOu raged, if there is nothing but earlhl}' b^ 
to cheer it on ; the reasonings of misanthropy and the 
Rusgivings of scepttcisra will steal into it, and blighl 
its generous affections ; morbid sensitiveness will tab 
the place of healthful feeling ; all this will naturally 
eonie on with tlte growing experience of life, if the 
love of God be not our support and safeguard. E«ry 
mind may not be conscious of this tendency, but every 
mind that thinks much and feels deeply will be con- 
scious of it, and wdl feel it bitterly. Your body may 
live on ; but your soul, in its full development. In iu 
deep wants, in its " strong hour " of trial and of rejec- 
tion, must pine, and perish, and die, without tliis holy 
trust. Let it not so perish. Creature of God's love; 
believe in that love which gave thee being. Believe 
iu that love which every moment reiWius tliee from 
d^tli, and offers to redeem thee from the death eter- 
nal. Believe in God's love and be wise, be patieul, 
be comforted, be cheerful and happy— be happy in 
time; be happy ta eternity 1 .,,.,^ 




Hebrew: 



This is a record of virtue that existed six thousand years 
ago ; but which yet liveth in its memory, and speak- 
eth in its example. " Abel," it is written, " offered 
unto God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, by 
tvhich he obtained witness that he was righteous, God 
testifying of his gifts ; and by it, he being dead, yet 
speaketh," How enduring is the memorial of good- 
ness ! It is but a sentence, which is read in a moment 
— it is but a leaf from the scroll of time ; and yet it is 
borne on the breath of ages — it takes the attributes 
of universality and eternity— it becomes a heritage 
from family to family, among all the dwellings of the 
world. 

But it is not Abel alone, the accepted worshipper 
and martyred brother, that thus speaks to us. The 
world is filled with the voices of the dead. They apeak 
not from the public records of the great world only, 
but from the private history of our own experience. 
They speak to us in a thousand remembrances, in a 
thousand incidents, events, associations. They speak 
to Its not only from their silent graves, but firom the 
throng of life. Though they are invisible, yet life is 
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filled with ihinr pruseooe. They are with us liyihe 
silaat fir«»i<I? and m t\w secluded chamber ; they aie 
with IIS in thi- paths of eociet^, and in tho crowiM 
ii«icmbly of men. Thoy speak to us from the loae]if 
way-flide; and tliry sjieak to us from the rcncmble 
wells thnt echo to the steps of a multitude, and tOt]w 
voice of prayer. Go where we will, the dead are witlh 
us. We live, we converse with those who once Kttd 
and conversed with us. Their well-remember«d toot 
ratnglee with the whieperingf breezes, with the goand 
of the falling leaf, with the jubilee shout of the ^ring^ 
time. The earth is filled ivilh their shadowy train. 

But there are more substantial expressions of the 
presence of the dead with the living. The earth is 
filled with the labours, the works of the dead. Al- 
most all the hterature in the world, the discoverira 
of science, the glories of art, the ever-during temples, 
the dwelling-places of generations, the comforla and 
improvements of life, the languages, the ma.Yims, Ihp 
opinions of the living, the very frame-work of socieIj\ 
the institutions of nations, the fabrics of empire — all 
are the works of the dead : by these., they who are dead 
yet apeak. Life— busy, eager, craving, importunate, 
absorbing life — yet what is its sphere, compared with 
the emjiire of death ! What, in other words, is the 
sphere of visible, compared with the mighty empire 
of invisible, life ! A moment in time ; a speok in im- 
mensity ; a shadow amidst enduring and uncliangeable 
reaUties; a breath of existence amidst the ages and 
regions of undying life ! Tliey live — they lire indeed, 
whom we call dead. They live in our thoughts; thej- 
lire in our blessings; they live in ourlif«i' 
hath no power over them." 
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-rXetuE. then, meditaLte upon tboas> — the mighty coni> 
'pany of our departed brethren — who occupy such a 
space in tlie universe of being. Let us meditate upon 
their relation, their message, their ministry, to us. Let 
ua look upon ourselves in this i-elation, and see what 
we owe to the dead. Let us look upon the earth, and 
see if death hath not left behind its desolating career, 
aiHiie softer traces, some holier imprint, than of d©- 
stnictioD. 

' I. Wliat memories, then, have the dead left ami 
us, to stimulate us to virtue, to win us to goodness (• Mt 
The approach to tieath often prepares the way for 
thk impression. The effect of a last sickness to de- 
vdop and perfect the virtues of our friends, is often 
so striking and beautiful, as to seem more than a cont' 
peusatioo for all the sufferings of disease. It is the 
practice of the Catholic Church to bestow upon its 
eminont saints a title to the perpetual homage of tl 
faithful, in the act of canonization. But what 
formal decree, compared with the effect of a last sic^ 
ness, to canonize the virtue that we love, for eternal 
rcmembraaoe and admiration ? How often does that 
touching decay, that gradual unclothing of the mortal^ 
body, seem to be a putting on of the Efarraents of 
mortal beauty and life ! That pale cheek ; that 
brow ; that sweet serenity spread over the whole couAj- 
temnce ; that spiritual, almost supernatural brightness 
of the eye, as if light from another world already shone 
through il ; that noble and toucliing disinterestedness 
of. the parting spirit, which utters no complaint, which 
breathes no sigh, which speaks no word of fear nor 
apprehension to wound its friend, which is calm, and 
cheerful, and natural, and self-sustained, amidst daily 
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deeUning ttrMtglti and the sure approach to desdi; 
nxii th«n, ai length, when concealment ia no loopr 
possible, that liist. firm, iriumphant, consoling discount, 
Kud that last look of all mortal tenderness and immoKal 
trust ;-~ichat hallowed memories are these to soothe^ lo 
purify, lo enrapture surviving love ! 

Deatli, too, sets a seal upon the excellence that 
sickness unfolds and consoci-ates. There is no Uviitg 
virtue, concerning which — such is our frailty. — we 
must not fear that it may fall, or at least, that it may 
somcvrliat fail from its steadfastness. It is a p^unful, 
it is a just feiu", in the bosoms of the best and purest 
bdngs on earth, that some dreadful lapse may come 
over them, or over those whom they hold in the highest 
reverence. But death, fearful, mighty as its power, is 
yet a power that is subject to virtue. It gives vidory 
to virtoe. It brings relief to the heart, from its pro- 
ibtmdest fear. It enables us to say, "Now all is safe! 
The battle is fought, the victory is won. The course 
is finished, the race is nm, the faith is kept ; hence- 
forth it is no more doubt nor danger, no more tempta- 
tion nor strife ; henceforth is the reward of the just, 
the orown which the Lord, the righteous judge will 
give!" Yes, death — dark power of earth though it 
seem — does yet ensphere virtue, as it were, in heaven. 
It sets it up on high, for eternal admiration. It fixes 
its place never more to be changed — as a star to shine 
onward and onward, through the depths of the ever- 
lasting ages ! 

In life there are many things which interfere with 
a just estimate of the virtues of others. There are, in 
some cases, jealousies and misoonstnictions, and there 
are false appearances ; there are veils upon the heart 
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jtbat hide its most secret workings and its sweetest 
■nSectioiH Irom us ; there are earthly clouds tliat 
.between us and the excellence that we love. So that 
St is not, perhaps, till a friend is taken from us tiint vmn 
entirely I'eel his value, and appreciate his worth. Tlwj 
TJsJon is loveliest at its vanishing away ; and we pert 
jeeive not, perhaps, till we see the parting wing, that 
^Ha angel has been with us. 

n . Yet if we are not, from any cause, or in any degrasbi 
Uind to the excellence we possess, if we do feel all the 
.talueof the treasure which our affeclions hold dear 
yet, 1 say, how does that earthly excellence take not 
only a pemiuncnt but a saintly cliaracter, as it passes 
Awyond the bounds of mortal frailty and imperfeition ! 
ckoff does death enshrine it, for a lioraage more rei-e- 
' ^witiai and holy than is ever given to living worth ! 
>So that the virtues of the dead gain, ]>erhaps, in the 
!^wer of sanclity, what they lose in tlie power of 
MisibLe presence; and thus — it may not be too much to 
<aay — thus the virtues of the dead benelit xm sometimes 
as much as the examples of l!\ing goodness. 

How beautiful is the ministration by wliich 
dfho are dead thus speak lo us — thus help us, comfe 
ws, guide, gladden, bless us ! How gratelul must it 
to their thoughts of us, to know tliat we thus remembar; 
abem ; that we remember them, not with mere 
ostion, but in a manner that ministers to all our virtuesl 
What a glorious vision of the future is it, to the good 
. and pure wlio are yet living on earth, that the virtues 
^frhich they are cherishing and manifesting, the good 
< Ndiaracter which they are building up here, the charm 
•ef their b^tevolence and piety, shall Uve when they 
4uiv« laid down the burthen and twl of life — shall be an 
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inapii-ing breatli lo (h« fainiing hearts that arr brokeo 
from them — u naAml odour of sanctity to hundreds 
and tlK»i-<>ancls thai shttll come after them. Is it not 
so ? An* iht-re uol those, the simplest slory, the frailest 
record of whose goodness is still and ever domg ^ood? 
But frail records, wc know full well — frail records they 
are not which are how in our hearts. And can we 
have known those whom it is a joy as well as a sorrow 
to think of, and not be better for it ? Are there tilose 
— oucT our friends, now bright angels in some blessed 
sphere — and do we not sometimes say, " Perhaps that 
ptu-e eye of affection is on me now ; and I will do no- 
tiling to wound it ?" No, surely it cannot be that tlc 
dead will speak lo us in vain. Their memories are all 
around us; their footsteps are in our paths; the memo- 
rials of them meet our eye at every turn ; their presence 
is in our dwellings ; their voices are in our ears ; they 
speak to us — in the sad reverie of contemplation, in 
the sharp pang of feeling, in the cold shadow of 
memory, in the bright light of hope— and it cannot 
be that they will speak in vain. 

11. Nay, the very world we live in, — is it not con- 
secrated to us by the memory of the dead ? Are not 
the very scenes of life made more interesting to us, by 
being connected with thoughts that run backward far 
beyond the range of present life ? This is ant 
view of the adi'antage and effect with which 
who are "dead, yet speak" to us. 

if we were beings to whom present, immedi 
instant enjoyment were everything; if we were ani- 
mals, in other words, with all our thoughts prone to 
the earth on which we tread, the case would be . 
ferent— the conclusion woidd be different. But 
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•re beings of a deeper nature, of wider relations, of 
^Higher aspirations, of a loftier destiny. And being ^^ 
sach, I cannot hesitate to say for myself, that I woura 
not have crarything which I behold on earth th"? 
vrork of the present living generation. The worH 
Vould be, comparatively, an ordinary, indiffereit. 
place, if it contained nothing but the workmanship, 
-the handicraft, the devices of living men. No; f 
-would see dwellings which speak to me of othef' 
things than earthly convenience, or fleeting pleasure"i , 
which speak to me the holy recollections of livsSi 
which were passed in them, and have passed away, 
irom them. I would see temples in which successi^ 
generations of men have prayed. I would see ruinf, 
on whose mighty walls is inscribed the touching sloH? 
of joy, and sorrow, love, heroism, patience, whicH 
lived there — there breathed its first hope, its last aigtf' 
—ages ago. I would behold scenes which ofi^ 
more than fair landscape and living stream to n^ 
eye ; which tell me of inspired genius, glorious fort'^ 
tude, martyred faith, that studied there — sufFere 
there — died there. I would behold the earth, in fim 
when it is spread before me, as more than soil a 
scenery, rich and fair though they be ; I would 1 
hold the earth as written over with histories — as i 
sublime page, on which are recorded the lives of n 
and empires. 

The world, even of nature. Is not one laugliing, gay 
scene. It is not so in fact ; it appears not so in thj 
light of our sober, solemn. Christian teachings. Thl^^^ 
dark cloud sometimes overshadows it ; the storfij* 
sweeps through its pleasant valleys ; the thunder 
smites its everlasting hills; and the holy record hatt) 
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said, " thorns and tliisUee aball it bring forth to th«c 
It has been said that all the tones in nature are — -to ist 
the musical phrase— on the minor key- That is to 
Hay> they are plaintive tones. And although the fact 
is probably somewhat exaggerated when slated so 
strongly and unqualifiedly, yet to a certain extent it 
is true. It is true that that tone always mingles wiA 
the music of nature. In the winds that stir the moun- 
tain pine, as well as in the wailing storm ; in the soft- 
falling shower, and in the rustling of the autumn 
leaves ; in the roar of ocean, as it breaks upon the 
lonely sea-beach ; in the thundering cataract, thatlifis 
up its eternal anthem amidst the voices of nature; 
and so, likewise, in those inarticulate interpretati(HiE 
of nature, the bleating of flocks, tlie lowing of herds, 
and even in the song of birds, there is usually sometJiilig 
plaintive — something that touches the aad and brood- 
ing spirit of thought. And the contemplation of 
nature in aJl its forms, as well of beauty as of sublimity, 
is apt to be tinged with melancholy. And all the 
higher musings, the nobler aspirations of the mind, 
possess something of this character. I doubt if there 
were ever a manifestation of genius in the world thftt 
did not bear something of this trait. 

It can scarcely he the part of wisdom, theo, to 
refuse to sympathize with this spirit of nature and 
humanity. And it can be no argumcat against a 
contemplation of this world, as having its abodes sanc- 
tified by the memory of the departed, as having its 
brightness softly veiled over by the shadow of death- 
it can be no argument against such contemplation, 
that it is somewhat sober and sad. I feel, then, that 
the dead have conferred a blessing upon me, in help- 
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mg me to think of the world thus rightly; in thus 
giving a hue of sadness to the scenes of this world, 
while, at the same time, they have clothed it witli 
evpiy glorious and powerful charm of association. 
This mingled spirit of energy and humility, of triumph 
and tenderness, of glorying and sorrowing, is the very 
^irit of Christianity. It was the spirit of Jesus — the 
eonqueror and the sufferer. Death was before him ; 
and yet his thoughts were of fri\imph. Victory was 
in bis view; and yet, what a victory! No laurel 
crown was upon his head ; no flush of pride was upon 
his brow ; no exultation flashed from his eye ; for his 
was a victory to be gained over death, and through 
Aeath. No laurel crown sat upon his head — but a 
crown of thorns ; no flush of pride was on his brow — 
but meekness was enthroned there ; no exultation 
flashed from his eye — but tears flowed from it: — 
"Jesua wept." 

Come, then, to us, that spirit at once of courage 
and meekness ; of fortitude and gentleness ; of a life 
hopeful and happy, but thoughtful of death ; of a 
world bright and beautiful, but passing away! So let 
Qs live and act, and think and feel ; and let us thank 
the good Providence, the good ordination of heaven, 
that has made the dead our teachers. 

Ill, But they teach us more. They not only leave 
their own enshrined and canonized virtues for us to 
love and imitate ; they not only gather about us the 
glorious and touching associations of the past, to hallow 
and dignify this world to us, and to throw the soft 
veil of memory over all its scenes ; but they open a 
future world to our vision, and invite us to its blessed ., 
abodes. 
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Thpy open that world to us, by giving, in their own 
deaths, a strong proof of its existence. 

The future, indeed, to mere earthly views, is often 
" a land of darkness as darkness itself, and of the 
shadow of death without any order, and where the 
light is as darkness." Truly, death is " wilhout any 
order." There is in it such a total disregard to cir- 
cumstances, as shows that it cannot he an ultimate 
event. That must be connected with something els^- 
that cannot be final, which, considered as final, puts 
all the calculations of wisdom so utterly at defiance. 
The tribes of animals, the classes and species of the 
vegetable creation, come to their perfection, and then 
die. But is there any such order for human beings ? 
Do the generations of mankind go down to the grare 
in ranks and processions? Are the human, like the 
vegetable races, suffered to stand till they have made 
provision for their successors, before they depart? 
No : wilhout order, without discrimination, without 
provision for the future, or remedy for the past, the 
children of men depart. They die — the old, the 
young, the most useless and those most needed, 
the worst and the best, alike die ; and if there be no 
scenes beyond this life, if there be no circumstances 
nor allotments to explain the mystery, then all around 
us is, as it was to the doubting spirit of Job, " a land 
of darkness as darkness itself." The blow falls, like 
the thunderbolt beneath the dark cloud ; but it has 
not even the intention, the explanation, that belongs 
to that dread minister. The stroke of death must be 
more reckless than even the lightning's flash ; yes, 
that solemn visitation that comethwith so many dread 
signs — the body's dissolution, the spirit's extremity. 
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the winding up of the great scene of life — has not even 
the meaning that belongs to the blindest agents in 
nature if there be no reaction, no revelation hereafter ! 
Can this be ? Doth God take care for things animate 
and inanimate, and will he not care for us? 

L^et us look at it for a moment. I have seen one 
- difr— the delight of his friends, the pride of his Iiin- 
dred, the hope of his country : but he died ! How 
beautiful was that offering upon the altar of death ! 
The fire of genius kindled in his eye ; the generous 
affections of youth mantled in his cheek ; his toot was 
upon the threshold of life ; his studies, hia prepara- 
tions for honoured and useful life, were completed ; 
his breast was filled with a thousand glowing, and 
noble, and never yet expressed aspirations ; but he 
died! He died! while another, of a nature dull, 
coarse, and unrefined ; of habits low, base, and bru- 
tish ; of a promise that had nothing in it but shame 
and misery — such an one, I say, was suffered to 
encumber the earth. Could this be, if there were 
no other sphere for the gifted, the aspiring, and the 
approved, to act in / Can we believe that the energy 
just trained for action, the enihrj'o thought just burst- 
ing into expression, the deep and earnest passion of a 
Boble nature justs welling into the expansion of every 
beautiful virtue, should never manifest its power, 
should never speak, should never unfold itself ? Can 
we believe that all this should die ; while meanness, 
corruption, sensuality, and every deformed and dis- 
honoured power should live? No; ye goodly and 
glorious ones ! ye godUke in youthiul virtue ! — ye die 
not in vain : ye teach, ye assure us, that ye are gone 
to some world of nobler life and action. 

n3 
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I have seen one die : she was beautlliil ; and beaiH 
tiful were the ministries of life that were given her to 
fulfil. Angelic loveliness enrobed her ; and a grace, 
as if it were caught from heaven, breathed in every 
tone, hallowed every affection, shone in every action — 
invested, as a halo, her whole existence, and made it 
a light and blessing, a charm and a vision of glad- 
ness, to all around her: but she died! Friendship, 
and love, and parental fondness, and infant weakness. 
stretched out their hand to save her; but they could 
not save her ; and she died ! What ! did all that love- 
liness die ? Is there no land of the blessed and the 
lovely ones for such to live in ? Forbid it reason ! — re- 
ligion ! — bereaved affection, and undying love ! forbid 
the thought ! It cannot be that such die in God's coun- 
sel who live, even in frail human memory, for ever 1 

I have seen one die — in the maturity of every 
power; in the earthly perfection of every faculty; 
when many temptations had been overcome, and 
many hard lessons had been learned ; when many 
experiments had made virtue easy, and had given a 
facility to action, and a success to endeavour ; when 
wisdom had been learnt from many mistakes, and a 
skill had been laboriously acquired in the use of many 
]>owers ; and the being I looked upon had just com- 
passed that most useful, most practical of ail know- 
ledge, how to live, and to act well and wisely ; yet I 
have seen such an one die ! Was all this treasure 
gained only to be lost? Were all these faculties 
trained only to be thrown into utter disuse ? Was 
this instrument — the intelligent soul, the noblest in 
the universe — was it so laboriously fashioned, and by 
the most varied and expensive apparatus, that, on the 
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Tery moment of being finished, it should be cast awa]^ 
forever? No, the dead, as we call them, do not t 
die. They carry our thoughts to another and a nohler 
existence. They teach us, and especially by all the 
strange and seemingly untoward circumstances of 
their departure from this life, that they and we shall 
live for ever. They open the future world, then, 
our faith. 

They open it also, and in fine, to our affectioi 
No person of reflection and piety can have lived long 
Trithout beginning fo find, in regard to the earthly 
objects that most interest him — his friends — that the 
balance is gradually inclining in favour of another 
world. How many, after the middle period of life, 
and especially in declining years, must feel — if the 
experience of life has had any just effect upon them — 
that the objects of their strongest attachment are not 
here. One by one the ties of earthly affection are 
cut asunder; one by one friends, companions, chil- 
dren, parents, are taken from us ; for a time, per- 
haps, we are "in a strait betwixt two," as was the 
apostle, not deciding altogether whether it is better 
to depart ; but shall we not, at length, say with the 
disciples, when some dearer friend is taken, " let u%<J 
go and die with him ?" f | 

The dead have not ceased their communicatioa i 
with us, though the \isible chain is broken. If they 
are still the same, they must still think of us. As two 
friends on earth may know that they love each other, 
without any expression, without even the sight of each 
other ; as they may know, though dwelling in differ- 
ent and distant countries, without any visible chain of 
communication, that their thoughts meet and mingl&i 
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■ together, so may it be with two friends of whom th« 
P one is on earth, and the other is in heavea. Espe- 
cially where there a such an union of pure minds, thai 
it is scarcely possible to conceive of separation ; thai 
union seems to be a part of their very being ; we may 
believe tliat their friendship, their mutual sympathy, 
is beyond the power of the grave to break up, " But, 
ah '." we aay, " if there were only some manifestatJOD ; 
if there were only a glimpse of that blessed land ; if 
there were, indeed, some messenger-bird, such as is 
supposed in some countries to come from the spiril- 
land, how eagerly sliould we question it 1" In the 
words of the poet we should say, — 

" But tell US, ihou bird of the aoleran strain. 
Can those who have loved forget? 
We call — but lAey atiawer not again^ 
Do they love — do they love us yet? 
We call them far, through the silent night, 
And they speak not Aura cave or bill ; 
We know, we know, that their land is bright. 
But say.do they love there still?' 

The poetic doubt we may answer with pUiin i 
Boning, and plainer scripture. We may say, in th9 ' 
language of reason, if they live there, they love there- 
We may answer in the language of Jesus Christ, "be 
that liveth and believeth in me snail never die." And 
again ! "have ye not read," saith our Saviour, " that 
which was spoken unto you by God, saying-, I am tho 
God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob ? God is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living." Then is it true that they live there ; aoA 
they yet speak to us. From that bright sphere, from 
QuA calm region, from the bowers of life immortal' 
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they speak to us. They say to us, "sigh not in de- 
spair over the broken and defeated expectations of 
earth. Sorrow not as those who have no hope. 
Bear calmly and cheerfully thy lot. Brighten the 
chain of love — of sympathy — of communion with all 
pure minds on earth and in heaven. Think, Oh! 
think of the mighty and glorious company that fill 
the immortal regions ! Light, life, beauty, beatitude, 
arc here. Come, children of earth ! come to the 
bright and blessed land!" I see no lovely features 
revealing themselves through the dim and shadowy 
veils of heaven. I see no angel forms enrobed with 
the bright clouds of eventide. But " I hear a voice 
saying, write, blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord, for they rest — for they rest from their labours, 
and their works — works of piety and love recordecl in 
our hearts and kept in eternal remembrance — their 
works do follow them." Our hearts — their workman- 
ship — do follow them. We will go and die with 
them. We will go and live with them for ever ! 

Can I leave these meditations, my brethren, with- 
out paying homage to that religion which has brought 
life and immortality to light — without calling to mind 
that simple and touching acknowledgment of the great 
apostle, " I thank God through our Lord Jesus Christ." 
Ah ! how desolate must be the affections of a people 
that spurn this truth and trust ! I have wandered 
among the tombs of such a people; I have wandered 
through that far-famed cemetery that overlooks, from 
its mournful brow, the gay and crowded metropolis of 
France ; but among the many inscriptions upon those 
tombs, I read scarcely one — 1 read, — to slate so strik- 
ing a fact with numerical exactness — I read not men? 
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than four or five inscriptions in the whole Pere La 
Chuse, which made any consoling reference to a future 
life. 1 r^ad, on tliose cold marble tombs, the lamen- 
tations of bereavement, in every affecting varie^ of 
phrase. On the tomb of a youth it was nrittcn dtat 
■' its broken-hearted parents, who spent their days in 
tears and their nights in anguish, had laid down here 
their treasure and iheir hope," On the proud mauto- 
leum vhere friendship, companionship, love, had de- 
posited their holy relicts, it was constantly written. 
•' Her husband inconsolable," " His disconsolate 
wife," " A brother left alone and unhappy," has 
raised this monument; but seldom — so seldom thai 
scarcely ever did the mournful record close with 3 
word of hope — scarcely at all was to be read, amidst 
the marble silence of that world of the dead, that there 
is a life beyond, and that surviving friends hope for a 
blessed meeting again, where death comes no more. 

Oh! death!— dark hour to hopeless unbelief! hour 
to which, in that creed of despair, no hour shall suc- 
ceed ! being's last hour ! to whose appalling darkness 
even the shadows of an avenging retribution was 
brightness and relief — death ! what art thou to the 
Christian's assurance ? Great hour of answer to life's 
prayer^great hour that shall break asunder the bond 
of life's mystery — hour of release from life's burden — 
hour of reunion with the loved and lost — what mighty 
hopes hasten to their fulfilment in thee ! What long- 
ings, what aspirations, breathed in the still night, 
beneath the silent stars — what dread emotions of 
curiosity — what deep meditations of joy — what hal- 
lowed imaginings of never-experienced purity and 
bins — ^what posstlnlities shadowing forth uuspeakabte 
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realities to the soul, all verge to their consummation 
in thee ! Oh, death ! the Christian's death ! what art 
thou, but the gate of life, the portal of heaven, the 
threshold of eternity ! 

" Thanks be to God" — let us say it. Christians t in 
the comforting words of holy scripture—" thanks be 
to God wiio giveth us the victory, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ !" What hope can be so precious as the 
hope in him ? What emblems can speak to bereaved 
affection, or to dying frailty, like those emblems at 
once of suffering and triumph, which proclaim a cru- 
cified and risen Lord ; which proclaim that Jesus the 
Forerunner has passed through death to immortal 
life ? Well, that the great truth should be signalized 
and sealed upon our hearts in holy rites ! Well, that 
amidst mortal changes, and hasting to the tomb, we 
should, from time to time, set up an altar, and say, 
" by this heaven -ordained token do we know that we 
shall live for ever !" God grant the fulfilment of this 
great hope — what matter all things beside ? — God 
grant the fulfilment of this great hope, through Jesus 
Christ! 
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